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In enmnerating those great features in the history 
of the progress of the human mind, which exhihited 
themselires at the end of the fifteeenth and be^nning 
cuf the sixteenth centuries, we remarked the hi^h ad- 
Tancement to which the fine arts attained in &irope, 
in the age of Leo X. 

There are periods in which the human genius 
seems to turn strongly to one peculiar direction. In 
one period, the reasoning facul^ seems chiefly to de- 
light in contemplating its own powers, the nature and 
operations of the mind ; in another, perhaps the im- 
agination reigns predominant, and the general taste is 
attracted to works of fency in poetry or romance. In 
another era the mechanic or the useftd arts en^oss 
the general attention, and are cultirated with high 
raoeess; in a fo«rth, as in Uie period of which w« 
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DOW treat, the popular taste, delighted with the cqq- 
templation of beautiful forms, bestows its chief atten- 
lioQ on the fine arts of painting, sculpture, and archie 
lecture. 

The causes which give the bent or direction to the 
general taste, and consequently operate in the produc- 
tion of artists, or men eminent in the several depart- 
ments of literature, sciences, and the arts, are not easily- 
ascertained. That a great deal is owing to the ope- 
ration of moral causes, I believe is certain ; but I 
doubt greatly if they alone are sufficient to account 
for this remarkable aistinction, of eras favourable and 
imfavourable for particular arts and sciences. By 
moral causes, I mean such as the following: the 
peaceful or happy situation of a countr)r ; the genius 
or taste of a pnnce, directed to one particular depart- 
ment of science or of art, together with a liberal dis- 
n'tion to encourage those who are eminent in that 
^ irtment: the accidental circumstance of a few 
illustrious men contributinff by their favour to bring 
artists into observaticm and repute, and, by their ex- 
ample promoting a fashionable relish for their produc* 
tions. To these we may add, what perhaps has no 
less influence, the aid derived by one artist from the 
studies of another; and the emulation that naturally 
takes place among all the professors of an art, where 
there are one or two of distinguished excellence. 

These causes have unquestionably a very great in- 
fluence in rendering certain periods more or less fa- 
vourable than others; and we may observe in general, 
with regard to the fine arts, that, in order to their 
advancement, a state of society is required, wherein 
men can employ more attention on their pleasures 
than on their wants. The nation which enjoys peace 
and security, and where a great proportton of the 
people possess such a degree of wealth as to exenipt 
them from laborious occupation, is the true soil for 
these arts to grow and flourish ; and where any of the 
causes before-mentioiiedjoin their opeiatioD, still more 
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«f aU, it is not surprising that, under such advantages, 
they should attain a very high degree of perfection. 

Yet still I am inclined to doubt if even all these 
concurring are sufficient to account for this phenome- 
non in its full extent. In the first place, we find that 
history shows many periods where most of these 
causes, sometimes all, hare ccxicurred, yet the effect 
has not resulted. Princes have inherited a taste for 
the fine arts, and lavished their rewards upon indif- 
ferent artists. Nations have enjoyed peace, and ease, 
and opulence, and individuals have sought with eager- 
ness the productions of art of other countries and of 
other ages, because their own age and country were 
barren. In the next place, we find that, in those 
golden ages of the arts, the transition firom a bad to 
a good taste, from obscurity to splendour, was so rapid ^ 
and instantaneous, as not at all to resemble the slow 
and gradual operation of moral causes. In those ages 
the torch of genius seems to have dropped at once 
from heaven, and to have kindled all in a blaze 
around it. 

Li the period of ancient history, we have seen that 
remarkable splendour to which the fine arts arose in 
the age of Pericles. In modem times, the age cf Leo 
X. is an era equally distinguished. 

The art of painting lay long buried in the west, un- 
der the ruins of the Soman empire. It declined in the 
latter ages with the universal decay of taste and gen- 
ius, and needed not an irruption of the Goths to lav it 
in the dust. The Ostro^otns, who subdued Italy, that 
people who were barbanans only in name, had they 
found it in splendour, would have industriously cher- 
ished and preserved it, as they did every monument 
of ancient grandeur or of beauty : but painting and 
sculpture were never high among the ancient Romans ; 
and that the taste and genius for the imitative arts 
underwent a re^ar and natural decay, we have the 
strongest proof m examining the series of the coins of 
the lower empire. ^^ 

V B 
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Such of the arts as were fomid by the Goths, apon 
the conquest of Italy, were carefully presenred by 
them. Muratori, in treating of those ages, informs ua 
that Theodelinda, queen of the Lombards, about the 
v^ear 592, built a palace, in which she made paintings 
be put up, representing the heroic actions of the Lom- 
bards. That paintings were used in the churches un- 
der the Gothic monarchy in Spain, in a very early 
period, we know from one of the canons of the council 
of Eiiberi, held in the year 305, which prohibits them 
9S idolatrous. 

Instead of extinguishing and suppressing, there is 
even a probability that the Goths were the improvers, 
if not the actual mventors, of some of the arts depend- 
ant on design. A collection of receipts are given by 
• Muratori, Som an ancient manuscript, written in the 
most barbarous Latin — from which, however, it is ev- 
ident that the G^ths, at that time, possessed a pretty 
extensive knowledge in the ornamental arts, particu- 
ularly in that of tne composition of mosaic. That 
they possessed taste and genius I will not pretend to 
assert. It is even probable that that mechanical 
knowledge which showed itself in those ages was in 
the subsequent times greatly diminished. The fine 
arts are said to have been revived in Italy by artists 
from Greece ; and it seems highly probable that in 
that country, which had been eminently distinguished 
by their splendour and perfection, the taste should 
have been less entirely lost than in any other. 

The most common notion is, that, about the end of 
the thirteenth century, Cimabue, a Florentine, observ- 
ing the works of two Grecian artists, who had been 
sent for to paint one of the churches at Florence, be- 
gan to attempt something of the same kind, and soon 
conceived that it would not be difficult to surpass such 
rude performances. His works were the aamiration 
of his time ; he had his scholars and his imitators, 
among these were Ghiotto, Graddi, Tasi Cavallini, and 
Steplumo Florentino; and the number of artists con- 
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dnued so to increase, that an academy for painting 
was instituted at Florence in the year 1350. 

Still, however, the art was extremely low, and the 
artists, with ffreat industry, seem to have had no spark 
of genius. The successors of Ciraabue and of Ghiotlo 
seem all to have painted in one manner. Their works 
are distinguished by a hard and ri^id outline, sharp 
angles of the limbs, and stiff folds m the drapery ; a 
contour, in short, in which there is not the smallest 
grace or elegance. Such, with little variation or im- 
provement, was the manner of painting for above two 
centuries. The best artists valued themselves on the 
most scrupulous and servile imitation of nature, with- 
out' any capacity of distinguishing her beauties and 
deformities. In painting a head, it was the highest 
pitch of excellence that all the wrinkles of the skin 
should be roost distinctly marked, and that the spec- 
tator should be able to count everv hair on the beard. 
Such Was the state of painting till toward the end of 
the fifteenth century, when all at once, as if by some 
jtupematural influence, it attained at a single step to 
the summit of perfection. 

Nothing can more clearly demonstrate that the 
i^lendour to which the fine arts all at once attained, 
at the period of which we now speak was owing en- 
tirely to natural genius, and not to accidental causes, 
than this circumstance, that though many remains of 
the finest sculpture of the ancients existed, and were 
known in Italy for some centuries preceding this era, 
it was not till this time that they negan to serve as 
models of imitation. Ghiotto, Cimabue, and their 
scholars, had seen some of the ancient statues, and 
many antique basso-relievoes met the eye in almost 
every street in Rome; but they had looked on them 
with the most frigid indifference : the case was, they 
found in them nothing conformable to their own mis- 
erable taste. These works now began to be regarded 
with other eyes. Michael An^elo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Raohad arose, mea animated with the same' 
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genius that had formed the Grecian Apelles, Zeuxis, 
Phidias, Glycon, and Praxiteles. 

And the prodigy was not confined to Rome : Flor- 
ence, Venice, and other cities of Italy, produced in the 
same period many geniuses self-taugnt like them, who 
left at an infinite distance all that had gone before 
them in the path of the arts. Nor was that g^enius 
even pecidiar to Italy : Germany, Flanders, andSwit- 
zerland produced in the same age artists whose works 
are yet the admiration of Europe. Of these we shall 
speak in their turn, after having shortly characterized 
the greatest of the Italian masters, and the several 
schools of which the difiereAt merits are distinct and 
peculiar. 

As the most ancient, and not the least remarkable 
of these, the school of Florence deserves to be first 
mentioned. Of this, the first of the ^eat painters was 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, bom m the year 1474, 
whose works attracting the notice of Pope Julius II., 
he was called from Florence to Rome, wnere he has 
left in the pontifical palace and in the churches some 
of the most sublime specimens of his art. A most 
profound intelligence of anatomy, and a skill in design, 
lormed upon the contemplation of the ancient sculp- 
tures, characterize the works of Michael Angelo. He 
understood most perfectly the human figure, but de- 
lighted too much to display his knowledge by exhib- 
itm^ it in forced and violent attitudes. The subjects 
of his paintings are happily chosen to exhibit the grand, 
the sublime, and even the terrible; but he is ignorant 
of the beautiful. The streneth with which he char- 
acterizes the muscles of the human body, and the vio- 
lent fore-shorteningp of limbs, are suitable to the per- 
sons of heroes, demi-gods, and devils, and these helias 
most happily represented ; but his women are as mus- 
cular as tne ordmary race of men, and his men are too 
much beyond nature.* Michael Angelo seems to have 

* The merit of Michael Angelo was never more truly or for- 
cibly expressed than by a Frenchman, the sculptor Falconet, 
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Studied the human body divested of the skin, where 
the beginning and tennination of the muscles are 
distinctly- seen, and their separatici marked by strong 
lines. 

The paintings of Michael Angeb, are models of de- 
sign ; tkey are drawn with infantine skill, and to a 
young artist might almost supersede the imitation oi 
the human figure, and the knowledge of anatomy; 
but they will not supply the place of the antique ; for 
from that fountain Micnael Angeio has adopted noth- 
ing else but skill and correcmess of outline, without 
aiming at the attainment of grace or beauty; that 
was reserved for Raphael. 

The Roman school owed its origin to Raphael, who 
was born at Urbino, in the year 1483. He soon de- 
parted from the dry manner of his master Perugino, 
and formed to himself one peculiarly his own, in 
which he has wonderfully united almost everjr excel- 
lence of the art His invention and composition are 
admirable, his attitudes grand and sublime, his female 
figures in the highest degree beautiful. He under- 
stood the anatomy of the human figure as well as Mi- 
chael Angeio, but he never offends by a harsh delin- 
eation of the muscles. His skill in the chiarooscuro^ 
or in the effect of light and shade, is beyond that of 
Michael Angeio, and his colouring very far superior to 
him. In the action of his fimires there is nothing 
violent and constrained, but all is inoderate, simple, 
and gracefiiUy majestic. Many painters there are, 
excellent in different departments, and several that, in 
one single department, may be found to exceed even 
Raphael ; but in that supreme excellence, which con- 
sists in the union of all the various merits of the art, 
he stands unrivalled, and far removed from all compe- 
tition. 

who, after viewing two of hia statues, observed — " Tai vu Mi- 
diri Ange— il est efirayant*"— "I have seen Michael Angeio— 
ite IB tamfying.'' 
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In the article of female beauty, Raphael has ^n 
beyond every other artist, and even beyond theantiqu* 
itself. In his Madonnas, in his St. Cecilia, and in his 
Galatea, imagination cannot reach a finer conforma^ 
tion of features. In painting the Galatea, he says 
himself in one of his letters, that, unable to find 
among the most beautiful women that excellence 
which he aimed at, he made use of a certain divine 
form or idea which presented itself to his imagina- 
tion.* " 

In his portraits, he seems to have confine4 himself 
to the perfect imitation of nature, without desire to 
raise or embellish, but without that minute and ser- 
vile accuracy which distinguishes the works iu that 
style of some of the Flemi^ masters. 

The union of all these excellences, which has 
placed Raphael at the head of all the painters that 
ever the world produced, was attained by a youth 
who never reached the middle period of life. Ra- 
phael died at the age of thirty-seven. What may we 
suppose he would have been had he lived to the age 
of Titian or Leonardo da Vinci ? 

The school of Lombardy, or the Venetian school, 
arose in the same age ; of which the most eminent 
artists were Titian, Giorgioae, Correggio, and Parme- 
giano. Titian, by the strength of genius alone, and 
with much fewer advantages than Michael Angelo or 
Raphael, attained to a very hip^h degree of ex'^ellence. 
The praise of Titian in painting the human body is, 
that it is nature itself. In portrait, therefore, he pecu- 
liarly excelled, and, above all, in the representation 
of female beauty. Without an extreme brilliancy, 
there is such propriety and truth in his colouring, that 
his naked figures seem animated flesh. His historical 
pieces are not numerous : perhaps he wanted inven- 
tion, and did not excel in composition ; but in the in- 
troduction of a few figures, he often unites the grace 

* See Bellori, Descriz. (ielle imagine da Raff. d'Urbiao. 
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and dignity of Raphael. Leo X., who wished to 
"Siake Rome the centre of all excellence in the fine 
arts, would have tempted Titian thither with very 
splendid offers. He was invited at the same time by 
Francis I. to reside in France, and by Henry VHI. to 
the court of England. The Emperor Charles V. be- 
stowed on him the highest honours and rewards. 
But Venice was the residence which he chose ; and 
wherever he himself might remain, he knew that his 
works would find their way over all Euroi>e. To the 
merit of Titian there can be no higher testimony than 
that of Michael Angelo, who declared, that, had it 
been his fortune to have studied at Rome or Florence, 
amid the great masterpieces of antiquity, he would 
have eclipsed all the painters in the world. 

Giorgione, the rival of Titian, of the same school, 
had he lived, mi^ht have attained perhaps to equal 
reputation, hut he died at the age of thirty-three 
Titian lived to the a^e of one hundred. 

Of the same Venetian school, and contemporary with 
these, were Correggio and Parmegiano. The art of 
colouring, though carried to a great height by Ra- 
phael and by Titian, was not brought to perfection. 
Correggio, in this respect, was superior to all that 
preceded, perhaps all that have followed him. The 
effect of light and shade, though often eminently con- 
spicuous in the works of Raphael and of Titian, 
seems in these painters to be frequently accidental, as 
in some of their paintings it is not at all striking. 
But in Corre^grio it was me result of study, and was 
always surprising. From this intimate knowledge of 
the power of colours artfully contrasted, and the d- 
fect arising from a judicious distribution of strong 
lights and shades, the pictures of Correggio are per- 
haps more generally pleasing than those of any other 
pamter. Divested of these and considered only in 
the outline or design, they are not possessed of con- 
summate merit. In that particular, Raphael and Mi- 
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ehael Angelo are so infinitely supericf as to be beyond 
all comparison with other painters. 

Francesco Parmegiano had so thoroaghly adopted 
the graceful manner of Raphael, that it was said the 
soul of that great painter nad, after his death, found 
itself a new body. But the figures of Parmegiano, 
though highly pacefnl, have often a degree of affec 
tatioQ : kis is that ffrace which is the result of study, 
whereas in Raphael it is the result of ease and nature. 
His taste perhaps might have become more chaste 
and simple as ne advanced in years, but he died at 
the age of thirty-six. These three — the Florentine, 
the Roman, ana the Venetian — are the chief of the 
Italian schools of painting. The Florentine is dis- 
tinguished by grandeur and sublimity, and great ex- 
cellaice of design ; but a want of grace, of beauty of 
colouring, and skill in the chiaro-oscuro. The char- 
acter of the Roman is equal excellence of desi|[n, a 
grandeur tempered with moderation and simplicity, a 
high degree of grace and elegance, and a superior 
knowledge, though not an excellence, in colouring. 
The characteristic of the Venetian is the perfection of 
ecdouring, and the utmost force of the chiaro-oscuroy 
with an inferiority in every other particular. 

These origina] schools gave birth to many others. 
To the school of Raphael succeeded that of the Car- 
accis^ which maybe termed the second Roman school. 
The Caraccis were three brothers, all of them enu- 
necLi in their art, but of whom Annibal was the most 
excellent. He left many scholars of great reputation 
as Guercino, Albano, Lanf*anc, Dominechino, an& 
Guido. Guercino distinguished himself by a graceful 
and very correct desippi: the airs of nis heads are ad- 
mirable. Albano pamted nymphs, goddesses, and Cu- 
pids, with great beauty and delicacy, and in a most 
pleasing style c^ colounng : the landscape of his pie- 
ces is m general extremely fine. Lanfranc painted 
coiefly in iresco, and with great force and beauty. Do- 
minechino excelled in character and expression, and 
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Gnido in strength and sweetness, with which h« uni- 
ted a g^eat deal of majesty. His colouring, however, 
is in general cold and unpleasant, unless in the fa- 
mous picture of the Aurora, where he has given al) 
the splendour of colouring which the subject required. 

In the age of Leo X. the Flemish schoc4 likewise 
produced its masters, who,* though in a different style, 
and very inferior to the Italian, had, like them, taken 
a very surprising stretch beyond the abilities of their 
predecessors. Nature was the prototype of the Flem« 
ish, and the antique that of the Itabans. John Van 
£yk, a Fleming, had, about the beginning of the fif* 
teenth century, found out (or at least greatly improved) 
the manner of tem^ring the colours with oil instead 
of water ; and this mvention, which gave to painting a 
^eater durability, as wdl as a warmth more approadi- 
mg to nature, was very soon adopted by the artists 
both of Flanders, of Germany, and of Italy. In Flan- 
ders, Heemskirk, Martin Vos, Frans Floras, and Quin- 
tin Matsys, were deservedly distinguished. In Ger- 
many, Albert Durer raised the reputation of the art of 
painting, which in that country was till then extreme- 
ly low. Without the least conception of the beauties 
of the antique, this artist, by ability in design andsidl- 
fulness c^ composition, has produced some wondeiful 
pieces. In his heads there is something uncommonly 
excellent; but the bodies of his figures are lean, weak, 
and ungraceful ; and we seldom find in any of his 
works a happy effect oi light and shade: yet in this 
painter there was so much of an original genius, that 
Raphael himsdf admired and valued his productions. 

AmoDg the Flemish painters, such at least as were 
so by nation, Rubens his unquestionably attained the 
highest rank. He studied with perfect intelligence 
the ancient models, as well as the works of the best 
of the Italian artists: but such is the force of a natm> 
al and constimtional taste, that his figures, though 
eminently beautiful, are of that style of beauty which 
is peculiar to his own country. To the eye oi an Ital* 
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lan the female figures of Rubens are too corpulent to 
be graceful ; to us they are less exceptionable, because 
they approach nearer to that st^le of figure with 
which we are accustomed. In point of drawmg, in- 
telligence of anatomy, and the use of the muscles, Ru- 
bens is supremely excellent. 

Switzerland, too, in this 'remarkable age, produced 
a painter of uncommon excellence; this was Hans 
Holbein. The latter pieces of this artist, probably 
painted after he had seen some of the works of the 
schools of Italy, are extremely pleasing. Holbein ex- 
celled in the knowledge of the chiarthoscuroy and was 
an able colourist. 

England, it would appear, at this time, had begun 
to manifest a taste in the fine arts. Erasmus, the 
friend of Holbein, persuaded that painter to travel to 
England, as the best field of encouragement for his 
merit. There the painter lired for many years in high 
favour with Henry VHI. and the chancellor Sir Thom- 
as More. He was a most industrious artist ; and there 
are at this day more of the works of Holbein in Brit- 
ain, than in any other country of Europe. 

Holland had likewise at this time its remarkable 
painters, of whom the chief merit was a most accu- 
rate representation of nature, but without any selec- 
tion of the beautiful from the deformed ; and oflen 
with a preference for the low, vulgar, and ludicrous. 
It is such nature, however, as is smted to the general- 
ity of tastes, for there are but a few who have a real 
feeling for the sublime and beautiful. 

With the art of painting, those of sculpture and 
architecture were likewise revived and brought to 
high perfection. In sculpture, Michael Angelo stands 
unrivalled amon? the moderns. He has produced 
some works which are even eqtial to the antique. Hia 
statue of Bacchus is so exquisitely formed as to have 
deceived even Raphael, who ju(k[ed it to be the work 
of Phidias or Praxiteles. But of all the sculptors of 
modern times, no other artist has approached near to 
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the merit of the antique, nor hare there been m that 
departmeDt, an equal number who excelled as in 
painting. No position certainly can be worse founded 
than that of the Abbe du Bos, who maintains that to 
excel in sculpture does not require so great a degree 
t)f genius as to be eminent in painting. That this no- 
tion is erroneous, there cannot be a stronger proof than 
the comparative numbers of eminent pamters and 
sculptors. For one capital sculptor in the age of Leo, 
who was Michael Angelo, there existed ten capital 
pamters. 

The age of Leo was, likewise, the era of a ^ood 
taste in architecture. The Grecian mode of architec- 
ture, which for many ages sunk entirely into neglect, 
while the Gothic was universally prevalent, began 
gradually to recover about the bej?inninff of the four- 
teenth century. The Florentines, from their commer- 
cial voyages into the Levant, and intercourse witb 
Greece, were the first who re-established the Grecian 
architecture in Italy. The church of St. Miniato, 
which was built at Florence in the year 1300, showed 
the first specimen of the renewed architecture of the 
ancients. The cathedral of Pisa, built soon after, was 
constructed bjr Buschetto, a Grecian architect, who in- 
troduced into it some entire columns which had been 
brought from the ruins of some of the ancient temples 
in Greece. This magnificent building served as a 
model for many others constructed in Italy about the 
same time. 

From this penod, architecture contmued slowlv ad- 
vancing for about two centuries, till it was brought to 
ffreat perfection in the age of Leo. Bramante, who 
had carefully studied all the best remains of the ancient 
buildings in Italy, had been chosen by Julius 11. to de- 
sign the plan of St. Peter's church, and upon his plan 
that immense and noble structure was begun. It was 
afterward superintended "ijy difierent artists of great 
eminence, by San Gallo, by Raphael, and by Michael 
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Ao^elo, and yarled probablr by each of these in many 
particulars from its original plan. 

Verona likewise, remarkable for some of the most 
entire and noblest monuments of ancient building, par- 
ticularly its great amphitheatre, produced in this age 
many excellent architects — Jocondfo, who raised several 
noble buildinp for Lewis Xn. of France ; San Mi- 
chael, who adorned his native city with some works 
in the true manner of antiquity, as did likewise Maria 
Falconetti. But all yielded to the universal genius of 
Michael An^elo, who, equally eminent in all the works 
of design, painting, sculpture, and architecture, applied 
himself in the latter part of his life chiefly to archi* 
tecture. The church of St. Peter's owes to him its 
greatest beauty; and as that building is deservedly 
esteemed one of the most perfect models of architec- 
ture in the world, we must thence conclude Michael 
Angelo to have been one of the greatest architects. 

In treating of the state c^ the fine arts in the age of 
Leo X., the art of engraving deserves to be particidarly 
taken notice of as one of the finest of the modem in- 
veations, and of which the first discovery was but a 
few years prior to the period of which we now treat. 
The Italics, the G-ermans, the Flemish, and the 
Dutch, have all contended for the honour of this in- 
vention. The opinion best founded is that engraving 
had its origin in Italy. Tomaso Finiguerra, a gold- 
smith oi Florence, about the year 1460, discovered the 
method of taking off impressions from engraved silver 
plates with wet paper, which he pressed upon them 
w;ith a roller. Andrea Mantigna, a painter, bethought 
himself of multiplying by that means copies of his 
own designs. From Italy the art travelled into Flan- 
ders, where it was first practised by Martin Schoen of 
Antwerp, of whose worics there remain a very few 
prints, which are the most ancient engravings now 
known. 

His scholar was the celebrated Albert Durer, who 
tax surpassed his master in abilities. He engraved 
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iirith excelloice in copper and in wood, aad of his 
pieces a ver^r great niimDer have reached the present 
time. Considered as the first efforts of a new art, 
they have great merit. In some of those prints which 
he executed on silver and on copper, the engraving is 
elegant to a great degree. The immediate successors 
of Albert' Burer were Lucas of Leyden, Aldegrave, 
and Sebald Behem, or Hisbens, who all engraved very 
much in the manner of Albert. In Italy, at the same 
time, Parmes[iano had begun to etch some of his own 
beautiful designs, and is, by many, supposed to have 
been the inventor of the mode of engraving by means 
of aquafortis, which expresses the design of the artist 
with much greater freeaom and spirit than the labour- 
ed stroke of the graver, though its lines have less 
softness and delicacy: a combination of the two is, 
therefore, most happily employed by the modem ai^ 
tist, and is productive of an excellent effect, especially 
in landscape. In Ital^, likewise, Mark Antonio and 
Agostino, contemporaries of Parmegiano, were suc- 
cessfully employed in making engravings from the 
works of Bapnael. These engravings were then much 
sought after, and are yet in re(]^uest on account of their 
antiquity; Sut in point of men t, and as giving an idea 
of the beauties ot the original, they have been infinite- 
ly surpassed by the works of posterior en^avers* 

There is no art whatever, which from it9 first dis- 
covery has undergone so rapid an improvement as that 
of engraving. When we compare the prints of Al- 
bert Curer, or of Lucas of Leyden, with those of Gdt- 
zius, engraved about seventy years after, the difference 
is perfectly astonishing. But when we come down 
about eighty years farther, and examine the prints of 
Foilly, Audran, and Edelinck, we are ready to acknowl- 
edge a proportional improvement. From that time to 
the present, in some respects the advancement has 
been equally sensible, though in others not so apparent 
It must be readily confessed that the landscapes of 
WooUet are greatly superior to those of Bolowert, 
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Saddeler, and Bloemart; but it is a little doubtful 
whether ihe historical pieces of Strange, of Bartolozzi 
and Cunego, surpass those of Poilly, Edelinck, and 
Treij. This superiority has been achieved by Raphael 
Morshen. 

The modems, who have earned the use of the grayer 
to a very great height, and have confessedly much im- 
proyed m the art (? etching, haye now laid aside one 
mode of engraving practised by the ancient artists, 
and brought by; them to a very ^eat degree of per- 
fection— engraving in wood with different teints, which 
was performed by different plates. The inventor of 
this art was Ugo da Carpi, an Italian ; and it was 
brought to ^eat perfection by Andrea Andreani, of 
Mantua. The spaces of white and the washes of 
which the middle teint is composed, give to these 
prints all the sofhiess of drawing ; and some experi- 
ments have been made in the same way with differ- 
»^t colours, which give these performances in some 
dtsgree the effect of painting. 

As I shall not have another opportunity of particu- 
larly mentioning the arts dependant on desio^n, it would 
be improper to quit the subject without taking notice 
of a mode of engraving different from all those I have 
mentioned, though its invention belongs to a period 
considerably later than that of which we now treat: 
I mean the mode of engraving in mezzotinto. It was 
invented by the celebrated Prince Rupert, son of the 
Elector Palatine, about the year 1650 ; and the hint 
was conceived from observing the effect of rust upon 
a soldier*s fusil, in covermg the surface of the iron 
with innumerable small holes at regular di&tanc^s. 
Rupert, who was a great mechanical genius and vii- 
tnoso, concluded that a contrivance might be found to 
cover a plate of copper with such a regular ground of 
holes closely piercea as to give a black impression, 
which, if scraped away in proper parts, would leave 
the rest of the paper wlhite ; that thus light and shade 
might be as finely blended, or as strongly distinguished, 
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as by the pencil in painting. He tried the exi>eri- 
ment by means of an indented steel roLW, and it suc- 
ceeded to his wishes. A crenulated chisel is now 
used to make the rough ground in place of the roller. 
This art has been brought to very high perfection. 
Its characteristic is a softness equal to that of the pen- 
cil, and it is therefore particularly adapted to portraits ; 
and nothing, except the power of colours, can express 
flesh more naturally, the flowing of hair, the folds of 
draper^r, or the reflection from polished surfaces. Its 
defect is, that where there is one great mass of shade 
in the picture, it wants an outline to detach and dis- 
tinguish the different parts, which are thus almost 
lost in one entire shade ; but in the blending of light 
and shade, there is no other mode of engraving that 
approaches to it in excellence. 

The age of Leo, though principally distinguished 
by the perfection of the arts of design, was likewise a 
period of very considerable literary splendour. Ariosto, 
Bembo, and Sadolet, divided the lavour of Leo and 
the esteem of the public with Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo. Goicciardini in the same period rival- 
led the best historians of antiquiw, and Machiavel 
shone equally in history, politics, philosopher, and po- 
etry. But the literary genius of tiiis age will fall to 
be more particularly treated afterward in giving a 
connected view of the progress of literature and of the 
arts and sciences from the beginning of the sixteenth 
u> the end of the seventeenth century. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



SosTKT of the Stat6 of the principai Kin^ome of Aeia in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth CentuiieB :— Selim reduces 
Egypt— Solyman takes Rhodes, subdues Hungary. Molda- > 
via, and Wallachi— Selim IL takes Cyprus— Battle of Le- 
panto— Persians under Shah-Abbas — ^Gtovemment and Re 
ligion — ^Tartars— India, early particulars of— Auningzebeh- 
Bramiiis — Division of Castes. 

The Turks, we have seen, in the middle of the fii^ 
teenth centanr, snbrerted the empire of Constantino- 
ple, which, from that period, became the imperial 
seat of the Ottoman dominion. In treating or that 
great revolution, I took ocoasion to offer some consid- 
erations on the government and political constitution of 
the Turkish empire — that great fabric of despotism. 

The Turks proceeded to extend their conquests. 
Mahomet 11. subdued a great extent of territory. Se-' 
lim I. added new conquests. In the year 1 515, he made 
himself master of Syria and Mesopotamia, and under- 
took the redocticm of Egypt, which was then in the 
possession of the Mamelukes, a race of Circassians 
who had been masters of that country ever since the 
last crusade. The arms of Selim put an end to their 
dominion ; but, what is a yery extraordinary fact, he 
allowed the last of the Mameluke kings to govern 
E^pt in the qualit]^ of his bashaw \ and these Mame- 
lukes, though nommally under the dominion of the 
Grand Seignior, continued in reality the sovereigns of 
the country, acknowledging but a very slender subjec- 
tion to the Ottoman power. 

Solyman, the son of Selim, who is termed Solvman 
the Magnificent, was a formidable enemy to the Chris- 
tians and to the Persians. He took the island of 
Rhodes in the year 1521. The Knights of St. John 
were at this time in possession of this inland, from 
which they had expelled the Saracens in 1310. Thcnr 
made a noble defence, assisted by the Eni^ish, Ita(* 
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lans, and Spaniards ; but after a siege of many inoQtlii 
were forced to capitulate. Solyman, a few years 
afterward, subdued the greatest part of Hungary, 
Moldayia, and Wallachia. He failed in his attempt 
upon Vienna ; but turning his arms eastward against 
the Persians, he made himself master of Bagdad and 
subdued Georgia. He concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the French, which subsisted for two centuries. 
His son Selim H., in the year 1571, took the island of 
Cyprus from the Venetians ; and this industrious peo- 
ple were carrying on a brisk trade with the Turks at 
the very time they were making this conquest. Ge- 
noa, Florence, and Marseilles were rivals with Venice 
in the trade of Turkey, for the silks and commodities 
of Asia. It is remarkable that the Christian nations 
have traded with the Ottoman empire to a very lar^e 
extent, without its ever having been Known that a TurV 
Ish vessel came into their ports for the purposes of 
commerce, in return for the vast fleets which they 
annually send to those of Turkey. All the trading 
nations of Christendom have consuls who reside in 
the seaports on the Levant, and most of them have 
ambassadors at the Ottoman Porte, while none are 
isent from thence to reside with other nations. 

The Venetians, sensibly feeling the loss of Cyprus, 
which, besides the advantages of its produce, was a 
most convenient entrepot for their trade to the Levant 
— and finding their own force insufficient for its recov- 
ery from the Turks, applied to Pope Pius V. for the 
benefit of a crusade. The pope gave them more ef- 
fectual aid, by wa^g war himself against the Otto- 
man empire, and by entering into a league for that 
pufpose Doth with the Venetians and with Philip H. 
of Spain, the son and successor of Charles V. Pius, 
«rho was a good politician and a great economist, had 
amassed, in the course of his pontificate, such wealth 
as to render the holy see a very formidable power- 
The wealth of Philip II. was considered at that Ume as 
inexhaustible. A great armament was immediatelr 

r. — c 
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^tted out, consisting of two hundred and fifty ships-of- 
war, with fifty transports. Don John of Austria, 
tu*other of Fhihp (a natural son of Charles Y.), was 
admiral of the fleet. Historians compute that the 
nomher of men on hoard was fifty thousand. The 
fleet of the Turks, who had not been wanting in their 
preparations, consisted likewise of two hundred and 
nf^ galleys. These powerful armaments met in the 
gulf of Lepanto, near Corinth, and an en^gement 
ensued, more memorable than any naval fight that 
had happened since the battle of Actium. All the 
ancient and all the modem weapons of war were 
used in this sea-fight, which terminated to the honour 
of the Christians. The Turks lost above one hundred 
and fifty ships ; the number of their slain is said to 
have been fifteen thousand, and among these was Ali, 
the admiral of their fleet, whose head was cut off and 
fixed upon the top oi his flag.* 

Don John of Austria acquired by this signal victory 
a very hish degree of reputation, which was still 
heightened by the taking of, Tunis, about two years 
after. But from these successes the Christians, after 
all, did not derive any lasting advantage ; for Tunis 
was very soon recovered, and the Ottoman empire 
was as powerful as before. The Turks, after the 
death of Selim II., preserved their superiority both in 
Europe and in Asia. Under Amurath II., they ex- 
tended the limits of their empire into Hungary on the 
one side, and into Persia on the other. Mahomet HI., 
the successor of Amurath, began his reign like a mon- 
ster, by strangled nineteen of his brothers, and 
drowning twelve of his father's concubines, on the 
supposition of their being pregnant. Yet this barba- 
rian supported the dignity of the empire and extended 
its dommions. From his death, which was in the 

* In the battle of Lepanto, Cervantes, as he informs ua in 
his inimitable romance of " Don Quizoto^" lost his left hand 
by the stroke of a Turkish sabre. 
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Tear 1603, the Ottoman power began to decline. The 
Persians at this period became the predominant power 
in Asia, under Shah-Abbas the Great, a prince who, 
in all his wars with the Turks, was constantly yicto- 
rious. He sained from them many of their uite ac- 
quisitions of territory- ; and effectuallv checking that 
career of success which had for several years attended 
their arms, he gave great relief to several of the prin- 
ces of Europe, who at that time were scarcely able to 
defend their own dominions., Shah-Abbas thus in- 
voluntarily shielded the European kingdoms from the 
fury of the Turkish arms, as we have seen that Tam- 
erlane and Gen^is Khan had formerly been, in an in- 
direct manner, the protectors of Constantinople. 
^JT Persia, under Shah- Abbas, was extremely flourish- 
PCng. This vast empire had, some time before this pe- 
ri^, experienced a revolution, somewhat similar to 
that which the change of religion produced in Europe. 
Toward the end of the fifteenth century, a new sect 
was formed by a Persian named Sophi, and his opin- 
ions were eagerly embraced by a great part of his 
countrymen, merely from the circumstance of thus 
distinguishing themselves from the Turks, whom they 
hated. The principal difference seems to have been 
that the reformer Sophi held Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mahomet, to have been the legitimate successor c^ 
the prophet ; whereas the Mahometans generally ac- 
,knowleaged Omar the prophet's lieutenant. Sophi 
fell a martyr to his opinions : for he was assassinated 
by some of the opposite sect, in the year 1499. His 
son Ismael maintamed his father's doctrines by force 
of arm&: he conquered and converted Armenia and 
subdued all Persia, as far as Samarcand ; and he left 
this empire to his descendants, who reigned there 
peaceably till the revolutions in the last century. The 
conqueror, Shah- Abbas, was the great grandson of this 
Ismael Sophi. 

The government of Persia is as despotic as that of 
Turkey; but there seems to be this substantial differ 
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ence between the state of Turkejr and of Persia, that 
the inhabitants of the latter enjoy their possession 
with some security, for the payment of a small tax oi 
land-rent to the government. The kings of Persia re- 
ceive presents from their subjects, as the Grand Seign- 
ior does ; and according to Sir John Chardin's ac- 
count, the king of Persians new year's ^ifts amounted 
in those days to five or six millions of livres. 

The crown of Persia is hereditary, with the exclu- 
sion of females from the succession ; but the sons of a 
daughter are allowed to inherit the sovereignty. By 
the laws of Persia the blind are excluded from the 
throne. Hence it is a customary policy of the reign- 
ing prince to put out the eyes of all those of the blood 
royal of whom he has any jealousy. 

The national religion of the Persians we have said 
is the Mahometan as reformed by Sophi. The slen- 
der difference of opinions between them and the Turks 
is the cause of an aversion much stronger than ever 
subsisted between the Protestants and Catholics. If 
a Persian were washing his hands in a river, he would 
conceive himself contaminated if he knew that a Turk 
had bathed in it. There are, however, various sects 
of Mahometans in Persia ; and some of these adopt 
not a few of the tenets of Christianity. The ancient 
religion of Zoroaster, too, is yet preserved amon^ the 
Persian G-uebres, who pretend in their temples to have 
kept alive the sacred fire from the days of the great 
founder of their religion down to the present time. 
Of the religion of Zoroaster we iprmerjy gave a full 
account 

The languaij^e of the Persians is extremely beauti- 
ful, and peculiarly adapted to poetical composition. 
Sir William Jones has given to the public several 
beautiful translations from that language, which dis- 
play the utmost luxuriance of &ncy ; and Mr. Rich- 
ardson, in his curious dissertation on the languages, 
literature, and manners of the Eastern nations, has 
given a pretty full account of the learning of the Pe^ 
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sians, who seem at one period (from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century) to hare far surpassed in that re- 
spect the contemporary nations of Europe. The epic 
poet Firdousi, in his romantic history of the Persian 
kings and heroes, rivals Ariosto in luxuriance of 
imafirination, and is said to equal Homer in the powers 
of description. The writings of Sadi and of Hafiz, 
h )th in prose and in poetry, are to this day in hi^h es- 
timation with those who are conversant in Oriental 
literature. 

The trade of Europe with Persia is carried on hy 
the gulf of Ormuz, and by the way of Turkey. The 
chief manufactures of Persia are raw and wrought 
silks, mohair, camlets, carpets, and leather ; for which 
the English merchants give woollen cloths in exchange. 
The sovereign of Persia is himself the chief merchant, 
and he usually employs his Armenian subjects to traf- 
fic for his behoof in different quarters of the world. 
The agents of the king must have the refusal of all 
merchandise before his subjects are permitted to trade.* 
To the north of Persia, that immense tract of coun- 
' try which is called Tartary had from time to time sent 
forth a succession of conquerors, who, carrying every- 
thing before them, produced astonishing revolutions in 
the continent of Asia. We have formerly taken no- 
tice of the subversion of the empire of the califs by 
this race of northern invaders. Mahmoud conquered 
Persia and a great part of India toward the end of the 
tenth century; Gengis Khan marched from the ex- 
tremity of Tartary in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and subdued India, ChinaTrersia, and Russia. 
Ba toucan, one of the sons of Gengis, ravaged as far 
as the frontiers of Germany. Of the vast empire of 
Eapjac, which was the patrimonial inheritance of Ba- 
toucan, there remained in the last century no more 

♦ The history of Persia has now been made fuUv and ac- 
curately known to Europeans by the writings of General Sir 
John Malcolm, who died in IdSa^EoxTOB. 
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than Crim Tartary, which till lately was possessed by 
his descendants under the protection of the Turks. 
Tamerlane, whose conquests we have already taken 
notice of, was of the same nation of the Tartars, and 
of the race of Gengis. 

To the north of Chma were the Mongol and Mant- 
chou Tartars, who made a conquest of this country 
under Grengis, and who professed that religion, of 
which we shall presently speak, whose head is the 
Great Lama. Their temtories again are bounded on 
the west by the empire of Russia. A variety of dif- 
ferent hordes of wandering Tartars occupy the coun- 
try extending from thence to the Caspian sea. The 
Sultan Baber,* great grandson of Tamerlane, subdued 
the whole country that lies between Samarcand, in the 
territory of the tJsbecs, and Agra, one of the capitals 
of the Mogul empire. At that time, India was divided 
between four principal nations — the Mahometan Ara- 
bians ; the ancient Parsees or Guebres : the Tartars 
of Gengis EJian and Tamerlane ; and lastly, the real 
Indians in different castes or tribes. 

The wandering Tartars follow at this day the life 
of the ancient Scythians. In the spring, a large body 
or horde, amounting perhaps to ten thousand, set out 
in quest of a settlement for the summer. They drive 
before them their flocks and herds ; and when they 
come to an inviting spot, they live upon it till all its 
verdure is eaten up^ and till the country supplies no 
more game for the chase. They exchange cattle with 
the Russians, the Persians, or the Turks, for money, 
with which they purchase cloth, silks, stuffs, and ap- 
parel for their women. They have the use of fire- 
arms, which they are very dexterous at making, and 
it is almost the only mechanical art which they exer- 
cise. They disdain every other species of labour, and 
account no employment to be honourable, unless that 

* The curious Avtobiography of Baber has recently been 
translated into English.-— £ditob. 
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of huating. It is customary with them, as it is like- 
wise with the Canadian savages, that when a man^ 
from age, is incapable of partaking in the usual occu- 
pation of his tribe, they build him a small hut upon 
the banks of a river, and giving him some provisions, 
leave him to die, without taking any further charge cf 
him. 

The mode of life for the Tartars during the winter 
season is for each family to burrow itself under 
ground ; and it is said that, for the sake of social inter- 
course, they have subterraneous passages, cut from 
one cabin to another, thus forming a sort of invisible 
town. 

The inhabitants of Thibet, which is the most south- 
ern part of Tariary, do not follow the same wandering 
life with their northern brethren. 

The religion and government of Thibet form one 
of the most extractrdinary phenomena an the history 
of mankind. The kingdom of Thibet is governed by 
a young man personatmg a living god, who is called 
the Great Lama, or Dalai Lama. He resides in a 
pagoda or tem][)le upon a mountain, where he is seen 
continually sitting in a eroee-leg^ed posture, without 
speaking or movi^, except sometimes lifting his hand, 
when he approves of the addresses of his votaries. 
He appears to be a. young man of fiiir complexion, be- 
tween twenty and thirty" years of age. Not only the 
people of Thibet, but the neighbourmg princes, resort 
to the shrine of the Lama, and bring thither the most 
magnificent presents. The Lama is bo^ the national 
god and the sovereign. He appoints deputies under 
him, the chief of whom is.called the Tipa, who man- 
£iges the temporal affairs of the kingdom, which it is 
f)eneath the digaiiyr of the Lama ever to attend to. 
The creation of this prince, or god, is kept a most 
mysterious secret by the priests. When it is themis- 
fortune of this poor image of divinity and sovereignty 
to fall sick, or to lose lus youthful appearance, he is 
^ut to death by the priests, who have always anothel 
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young man whom they have privately tducated and 
properly trained to supply his place. Thus the reli- 
gion or the Lama is nothing else than an artfrl con- 
trivance of the priests of Thibet to engross to them- 
selves the sovereignty and absolute government of 
the country. 

To the south of Thibet lie those countries known 
both in ancient and in modem times by the name of 
India ; though neither that term nor the word Hindoo 
are proper to the country, but seem to hdve been given 
to those regions and their inhabitants by the Persians. 
In the Sanscrit, or ancient language of India, the coun- 
try is called Bharata ; a name which has not been 
given to it by any other nation. The earliest accounts 
which any of the ancient writers have transmitted to 
us of this country are those of Herodotus, who wrote 
his history about a century before the time of Alexan- 
der the Great ; and it is singular that his accounts, 
though on the whole very meager and imperfect rep- 
resent the character of the people and their manners 
precisely the same as those of the modern race of 
Hindoos. He takes notice of their living chiefly on 
rice, of their putting to death no animals, and clothing 
themselves whh cotton. He informs us that Darius 
Hystaspes, about the year 508 before Christ, had sent 
Scylax of Caryandra to explore the river Indus ; but 
Scylax had not th«» good fortime to be believed in 
the accounts which he gave of his journey. By the 
expedition of Alexander the Great into India, the 
Greeks received the first authentic accounts of those 
countries which border upon the river Indus. It is 
certain that this great conqueror penetrated into that 
part of the country which is now called the Punjab. 
Here the extreme distress which his anny sustained 
from the monsoons, or periodical rains which fall in 
that country at stated seasons of the year, gave rise to 
an obstinate determination of his troops to proceed no 
farther. Alexander, therefore, with much mortifica- 
tiioDi was obliged to fiy here the limits of his conquests* 
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He now emlmrked on the Hydaspes, which nna into 
the Indus, and pursuing his course down that great 
river for above a thousand miles, till it reaches the 
ocean, and subduing in his progress all the nations on 
both sides, he must have explored a great tract of the 
country of India. Of this expedition, his three officers, 
Ptolemy, Nearchus, and Aristobulus, kept exact jour- 
nals, &om which Arrian informs us that he compiled 
his history. The particulars given in those accotmts 
relative to the manners of the people accord likewise 
entirelvwith all the modem accounts of the manners 
of the llindoos. 

After the death of Alexander, the Indian conquests 
of that monarch fell to the share of Seleucus, who made 
an expedition into the country, and, it is probable, 
maintained at least a nominal sovereignty over it. 
From that time, however, for near two centuries, we 
hear no more of India from any of the Greek writers 
till the period of Antiochus the Great, who made a 
short expedition into that country, and asserted a spe- 
cies of dominion over some of the Indian princes, by 
forcing them to give him presents of money and a 
number of elephants. The Greek empire of Bactria, 
it is probable, kept up an intercourse with the Indian 
coiutries in its neighbourhood ; but from those times 
down to the end of the fifteenth century, no European 
power had any thought of establishing a dominion in 
India; the only intercourse which continued between 
the predominant powers of antiquity and that country 
being confined to the purposes of commerce. Egypt, 
during the time it was governed by the successors of 
Alexander, possessed exclusively tha commerce of 
India, by means of tlie Red sea. When Egypt fell 
under the dominion of the Romans, the commodities 
of India continued as usual to be imported to Alexsm- 
dria, and from thence to Rome. When the seat of 
the empire was removed to Constantinople, that capi- 
tal became, of course, the centre of Indian commodi- 
ties. But it was not only by sea that the Roman em- 
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pire maintained its communication with India. We 
perceive from the Geography of Ptolemy, who lived 
about two hmidred years after the Christian era, that 
the route by land, across the desert, must have been 
at that time known ; and we have, indeed, certain 
authority for the fact, that when the Romans had ex- 
tended tneir conquests as far as the Euphrates, finding 
the intercourse established by caravans, which trav- 
elled at stated seasons from those provinces to India, 
they took advantage of that communication to import 
the Indian merchandise over land. 

Thus, then, from the age of Alexander down to the 
period of the Portuguese discovery of the route to In- 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope, we have seen that a 
commercial intercourse had subsisted between that 
country and Europe, both by sea and land. It is, how- 
ever, only since the period of that important discovery 
that the country of India has become familiarly 
known to us, and all the wonders of the Indian policy 
and system of manners laid open ; which prove that 
great nation to have been perhaps the most early civ- 
ilized, or at least in remote periods, the most refined 
acd enlightened of the nations upon the earth. 

Long prior, however, to this last period, and as 
early as the year 1000 after the Christian era, the Ma- 
hometans h^,d begun to establish a dominion in India. 
Mahmoud, a Tartar soldier of fortune, usurping from the 
Saracens a large part of the kingdom of Bactria, pushed 
his conquests first into the eastern parts of Persia, 
and thence into India, establishing the seat of his sov 
ereignty at Gazna, near the source of the river Indus 
Thence he pursued his course toward Delhi, ravaging 
the country in his progress, and signalizing himself by 
the roost ardent zeal for the extirpation of the Hindoo 
religion. In the year 1194, Mohammed Gt>ri pene- 
trated into India as far as Benares, the mat seat of 
the Hindoo religion and science, to which he showed 
himself as great an enemy as his predecessor. One 
of his successors fixed the seat of his empire at Delhi, 
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which ccmtiiraed thenceforth to he the capital of the 
Mofful princes. The sovereignty founded in India hy 
Mahmoud was oyerwheimed in the year 1222 by 
Grengis Khan, as was his empire in tne succeeding 
century by Tamerlane, whose posterity at this day 
nominally fill the throne of the Mogul empire. 

The peninsula of India within the Ganges, we have 
seen, was invaded by the Portuguese in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. They made their sever^ 
establishments, and the viceroy, who resided at Goa, 
lived with all the splendour of an Asiatic sovereign. 
The subjects of the great Mogul purchased from Uie 
Portuguese the produce of the Inaian Spice Islands. 

The Mogul empire was, even in the beginning of 
the last century, one of the most extensive and most 
powerful on the face of the globe. It was then gov- 
erned by Anrengzebe, a man signalized equally bv 
his crimes and by his good fortune. The Mogul Shan 
Jehan, the &ther of Aurengzebe, had ccmferred on his 
four sons the dignity of viceroys, and given them the 
command of four principal provinces of the empire. 
Aurengzebe, the youn^t of his sons, formed a con- 
spiracy with one of his brothers to dethrone their la- 
ther ; accordingly the old emperor was seized and im- 
pnsoned, and soon after died, as was suspected, by 
poison. Aurengzebe now found it necessary to get rid 
of his brother, who was the accomplice of his crime ; 
and he was no sooner removed, than this unnaturaJ 
parricide openly took arms against. his other two 
brothers, and, proving victorious, strangled them both 
in prison. It was the lot of this wretch, who merited 
a thousand deaths for his crimes, to enjoy a life pro- 
longed to one hundred and three years, crowned with 
uninterrupted good fortune ; to extend the limits of 
his empire over the whole peninsula of India within 
the Ganges, and to die one of the most splendid and 
powerful of the Asiatic monarohs. 

The dominion of the Mogul 'V^s not absolute oyer 
all those countries which composed his empire. 
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When Tamerlane overran India, he allowed many of 
. the petty princes to retain their sovereignties, of which 
their descendants long continued in possession. These 
were the rajahs, nabobs or viceroys, who exercised all 
the prerogatives of kings within their dominions, only 
paying a tribute to the Great Mogul, as being the suc- 
cessor of Tamerlane their conqueror, and observing 
the treaties by which their ancestors had recognised 
his superiority. > 

The original inhabitants of India are the Hindoos, or 
Grcntoos, who profess the religion of Brama. Their 
priests or bramins pretend that their god or prophet 
brama bequeathed to them a book called the Yedam, 
which contains his doctrines and institutions ; but as 
this book is written in the Sanscrit, which is now a 
dead language, and only understood by these priests, 
they ^ive what interpretation they please to the text 
of this relis^ous code, and different bramins often ex- 
tract from It the most opposite doctrines and opinions. 
Throughout all Hindostan the laws of government, 
customs, and manners make a part of rengion, being 
all transmitted from Brama, the author of this sacred 
volume. It is from Brama that the Indians derive 
their veneration for the three great rivers of their 
country, the Indus, the Erisna, and the Ganges. To 
him they ascribe the division of the people into tribes 
or castes, distinguished from each other oy their polit- 
ical and reli^ous princi])les. This division of the In- 
dian castes, is characteristic of a very singular state 
of societ3r. The four principal castes, or tribes, are 
the bramins, the soldiers, the husbandmen, and the 
mechanics. The bramins, as we have already ob- 
served, are the priests, who, like the Roman Cauiolic 
clergy, are some of them devoted to a life of re^ljir 
discipline, as the different orders of monks ; and otners, 
like the secular clergy, mix in the world, and enjoy 
all the freedom of social life. The military class in- 
cludes the rajahs on the coast of Coromandei, and the 
Nairs on the coast of Malabar. There are likewist 
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whole nations, for example the Marhattas, who follow 
arms as an hereditary profession, and who are a kind 
of mercenaries, who serve for pay to any power that 
chooses to employ them. The husbandmen, like the 
soldiers, follow invariably the profession of their an- 
cestors, and occupy themselves solely in the cultiva- 
tion of iheir lands. The tribe of mechanics is branched 
out into as many subdivisions as there are trades, and 
no man is allowed to relinquish the trade of his fore- 
fathers — a very singular system, which, as we for- 
merly mentioned, prevailed likewise among the an- 
cient Egyptians. Besides these four principal classes, 
or tribes, there is a fifth, that of the rariahs, which is 
the outcast of all the rest. The persons who com- 
pose it are employed in the meanest offices of society 
They bury the dead ; they are the scavengers of tne 
town ; and so much is their condition held m detesta- 
tion, that if any one of this class touches a jierson be- 
longing to any of the four great castes or tribes, it is 
allowable to put him to death upon the spot. All 
these classes, or castes, are separated from each other 
by insurmountable barriers ; mey are not allowed to 
intermarry, to live, or to eat together, and whoever 
transgresses these rules is banished as a disgrace to 
his tribe. It is well observed by the Abb6 Raynal, 
that this artificial arrangement, which is antecedent 
to the tradition of known records, is a most striking 
proof of the great antiquity of this nation ; since 
nothing appears more contrary to the natural progress 
of the social connexions, and such an idea could only 
be the result of a studied Tphn of legislation, which 
presupposes a great proficiency in civilization and 
znowledge. 

Between the years 1751 and 1760 the English East 
India Company conquered and obtained possession of 
the finest provmces of Hindostan — Bengal, Bahar, and 
part of Onssa, a territory equal in dimensions to the 
Kingdom of France, abounding in manufacturing 
towns, possessed of an immense popuUtion, and yield- 
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ing a magnificent revenue ; and the^e territories have 
been constantly and rapidly extending from that pe- 
riod. The East India Company thence has the benefit 
of the whole trade of India, Arabia, Persia, Thibet, and 
China ; and, with the exception of some settlements 
ceded to the Dutch of the whole of Eastem Asia. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

China and Japan :— Tartar Revolutions — ^Posterity of Gen- 
gis Khan finally maintain posBeaaion of the Throne— Pre- 
tensions to Antiquity consiaered. 

Proceeding eastward m the Asiatic contment, the 
next ^eat empire which solicits our attention is that 
of Chma. Toward the end of the thirteenth century, 
the Tartar posterity of Gengis Khan were possessed 
of the sovereignty of China, of India, and Persia. 
The branch of this Tartar faocdlv which then reigned 
in China was termed Yuen : for tie conquerors adopted 
both the name and the manners of the people whom 
they conquered. The Chinese were at this time a 
much more polished people than their invaders, who, 
therefore, very wisely retained their laws and system 
of govemment. The consequence was an easy sub- 
mission upon the part of the Chinese, who, while they 
were allowed to follow in quiet and security their or- 
dinary method of life, were very indifferent who sat 
upon the throne. After this conquest there were nine 
successive emperors of the family of the Tartars, nor 
was there the least attempt by the Chinese to expel 
these forei^ers. One of the grandsons of Gengis 
Khan was, mdeed, assassinated in his imperial palace, 
but it was by one of his own countrymen, a Tartar ; 
and his next heir succeeded to the throne without the 
smallest opposition. 
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At length indolence and luxury put an end to this 
race of monarcns. The ninth emperor in descent 
from Gengis Khan abandoned himself to the most ef- 
feminate pleasures, and giving up the whole admin- 
istration to a set of priests, excited at length both the 
contempt and abhorrence of his subjects. A rebellion 
was raised by one of the bonzes, and the Tartars were 
utterly extirpated from China in the year 1357. The 
Chinese were now governed for two hundred and sev- 
enty-six years by their native princes ; but at the end 
of this period a second revolution gave the throne 
once more to the Tartars. This revolution affords a 
singular picture of the national character of the Chi- 
nese. Some violences committed against the Mant- 
chou Tartars had given high provocation to this war- 
like people, and they determined to invade the empire. 
Theu: attempt was favoured by an insurrection in 
some of the provinces ; the Tartars met with very 
little resistance. The rebel Chinese, headed by a 
mandarin of the name of Listching, joined themselves 
to the Tartarian army, and both together took posses- 
sion of the imperial city of Pekin. The conauct of 
the Chinese emperor is unparalleled in history : with- 
out making the smallest attempt to defend his capital 
or maintain possession of his throne, he shut himself 
up in his palace, and commanded forty of his wives to 
hang themselves in his presence ; he then cut off his 
daughter's head, and ended the catastrophe by hang- 
mg himself. The Tartars took possession of Pekin, 
and their prince Taitsong pursued his conquests till 
the whole empire submitted to his authority. This, 
which is the last revolution that China has undergone, 
hap{)ened in the year 1641; since which time the 
empire ha3 peaceably submitted to the government of 
the Tartar princes who are now upon the throne, and 
who, like their predecessors of the race of Gengis 
Elhan, very wisely maintain the Chinese laws, man- 
ners, and customs, without innovation. 

The history of this celebrated empire has afforded 
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a most fertile field of historical controversy. While 
the Chinese annals, which go hack for some thou- 
sands of years beyond our vulgar era, are by some au- 
thors, esteemed incontrovertible; while the govern- 
ment and political establishment of this empire are 
vaunted as a most perfect model of an excellent con- 
stitution, and the knowledge of the Chinese in the 
arts and their acquaintance with the sciences are sup- 
posed to have precedcfd, by many ages, the first dawn- 
mgs of either m the European kingdoms — there are 
other authors, no less respectable for the soliditj^ of 
their judgment and the extent of their information, 
who are £sposed to treat all these accounts as a gross 
exajggeration and imposture ; who consider the boasted 
antiquity of this great empire, or, at least, the authen- 
ticity of its ancient history, as an absurd chimera — 
the policy and government of China as an establish- 
ment meriting no encomium — and the abilities of the 
Chinese in the arts, and process in the sciences, even 
of those which they are supj)osed to have practised for 
thousands of years, to be, at this day, extremely loW" 
and inconsiderable. Voltaire and the Abbe Eavnal 
are the most distin^ished advocates of the hyperboli- 
cal antiquity of this singular people ; and the fables 
of the Chinese have received from them a credence 
which might not have been so readily accorded, had 
they not afibrded to these authors an opportunity of 
throwing discredit on the Mosaic a'^counts of the cre- 
ation and of the delude. 

The empire of China, say these authors has sub* 
sisted in splendour for above four thousand years, with- 
out having undergone any material alteration in its 
laws, manners, language, or even in the mode and 
fashion of dress. Its history, which is incontestable, 
being the only one founded on celestial observations, 
is traced by the most accurate chronology so high as 
an eclipse calculated two thousand one nundrtd and 
fifty-five years before our vul^ era, and verified bjf 
the missionaries skilled in matnrmatics. Father (xau- 
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bil has examined a series of thirty-six eclipses of the 
sun recorded in the books of OoofuciuS) and found aeiy 
two of them dubious, and two spudous. Thus the 
Chinese hare joined the celestial to the terrestrial 
history, and nrored ^e one by the other. " In the 
history of oUier nations," says Voltaixe, ^* we find a 
mixture ci iirtble, allegory, and absurdity; but the 
Chinese have written their histoiy with the aUrolabe 
in their hands, and with a simphdtr unexampled in 
that of any other of the Asiatic naticns.*' Every reign 
of Uieir emperors has been written by a contempoiary 
historian, nor is there aay contradiction in their chro- 
nology. "- With regard to the population of the em- 
pire," says Voltaire, ** there are m China, by the most 
accurate computation, one hundred and thirty millions 
of inhabitants, and of these not less than sixty millions 
of men capable of bearing arms. The emperor's ordi- 
nary revenue is about fifty-two millions sterling. The 
country <d China is greatly favoured by nature, pro- 
ducing everywhere, a^ in the utmost abundance, all 
the European fruits, and many others to which the 
Europeans are strangers. The Chinese have had a 
manufacture oi glass for two thousand years ; they 
have made paper of the hamboo from time immemo- 
rial ; and they invented the art of printing in the ume 
of Julius Caesar. The use of guipowder they have 
possessed beyond all memory, but they employed it 
only in ornamental fire-works.'' 

They have been great observers of the heavens, and 
proficients m astronomy, firom time immemorial. 
They were acquainted with the compass, but only as 
a matter of curiosity, not applying it to. navigation. 
'< But what the Chmese best understood," says Vol- 
taire, ''is morality and the laws^ morality they have 
. brought to the highest perfection. Human nature is 
addicted there, as in other countries, to vice, but is 
more restrained by the laws. All the poor in this ex- 
tensive empire are mftintained at the expense of gov- 
ernment. A qertain modesty and deeomm softens and 
Vol. v.— D 
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tempers the manners of the Chinese, and this ger Je- 
ness and civilit^r reaches eyen to the lowest class of the 
people. In China, the laws not only inflict punish- 
ment on criminal actions, but they reward yirtue. 
This morality and this submission to the laws, joined 
to the worship of a Supreme Being, constitute the re- 
lij^ion of China, as professed by the emperor and men 
of literature. Confatzee, or Confucius, who flourished 
two thousand three hundred years a^, was the found- 
er of this religion, which consists m being just and 
beneficent. He has no diyine honours paid to himself, 
but he has such as a man deserves who has giyen the 
purest ideas that human nature, unassisted by revela- 
tion, can form of the Supreme Bein^. Yet various 
sects of idolaters are tolerated in China, as a grosser 
sort of food is proper for the nourishment of the vul- 
gar." 

Such is the picture of this eastern empire drawn by 
M. de Voltaire and the Abb6 Raynal. To show what 
jK)rtion of it belongs to historic truths and what to the 
imagination of itis authors, we shall consider separately 
the state of the sciences in China, the state of the 
arts, the government and laws of this empire, and the 
progress of the Chinese in religion, philosophy, and 
morality. 

First, with regard to the state of the sciences. 
" The prodjgioua antiquity of the Chinese empire," 
says M. de Voltaire, " is authenticated beyond a doubt 
by astronomical observations, particularly by a series 
of eclipses of the sun, going back so far as two thoo^ 
sand one hundred and mtjr-five years before our vulgai 
era." The evidence of this fact of the series of eclip- 
ses, it is to be observed, in the first place, rests upon 
the authority of certain Jesuits, who, travelling as 
missionaries into that empire, from which it is a niece, 
of national policy to exclude all strangers, were obliged 
to court ana purchase the privilege df residence in the 
country by the grossest flattery and adulation of the 
emperor. Some of these, being mea of science, wer* 
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employed to examine and to put m order iae astro- 
nomical apparatus in the observatory of Fekin, and to 
teach their learned men the use of those instruments 
of wliich they were possessed, but of which they 
were grossly ignorant. These Jesuits- themselves re- 
late that, about the beginning of the last century, the 
science of astronomy was so low among the Chinese, 
that some of their mathematicians, having made a 
false calculation of an eclipse, upon being accused to 
the emperor, defended themselves by saying, that 
their whole calendar was erroneous. The Jesuits 
were hereupon employed to rectify it — a circumstance 
which gained them no small credit in the empire. 

Now let it be supposed that a. modem matnemati- 
cian, having access to the Chinese astronomical obser- 
vations, should find that most of those eclipses re- 
corded were calculated with accuracy, it may be asked, 
what, after all, would this prove? Any ordinary 
mathematician, who can calculate a single eclipse, can 
calculate backward a whole series of them for thou- 
sands of years. Thus any man who wished to compile 
a history fictitious from beginning to end, might, while 
sitting m his closet, in this way authenticate every 
remarkable event by eclipses and astronomical obser- 
vations which would stand the strictest scrutiny. Thus 
every event in the famous history of Arthur and his 
Round Table, or of the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom, might have its date authenticated by eclipses 
and astronomical observations, and consequently (ac^ 
cording to the argument of M. de Voltaire) be entitled 
to the credit o£ a history as incontestable as the an- 
nals of China. 

But to come to a more particular examination of 
this boasted knowledge of the Chinese in astronomy, 
let us attend, in the first place, to a few faets. In the 
year 1670, the Chinese astronomers had gone so totally 
wrong in their calculations^ that by a false intercala^ 
don the year was found to consist of thirteen months. 
To remedy this eiror^ an imperial edict was issued for 
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the pri&tBig of ibrtf-fiye thoDsimd n«w almanacs, 
three thousand of which were distribated in each 
province of the empire. 

For abore two hundred years, what is termed the 
Tribunal of Mathematics m China has been filled, not 
If native Chinese, but by Mahometans and Jesuits. 
It is these men who have made all their astronomical 
calculations, and had the charge of the Chinese obser- 
vatory. There are, indeed, some nominal professors 
of astronomy amoa^ the Chinese themselves, but 
these are so grosriy ignorant as to adhere with great 
obstinacy to an ancient opinion, that the earth is of a 
square fSg«Dre. 

Before the arrival of the Jesuits, it is acknowledged 
that the Chinese were possessed of astronomical in-' 
straments^ and pretended to make observations on the 
heavens. The possession of these instruments is 
urged as an argument of very considerable prc^ciency 
in astronomy and raeehiuiics, and the argument is ap- 
parently a good one. But let us remai^ one &ct: 
the latitude of Pekin is thirtyHdme degrees, fifty-five 
minutes, and fifteen seconds — the Iatit»ie of I^ankin 
thirty-two degrees, four minutes^ and three e^conds; 
yet all the sm-dials tad astronomical instrumentB, 
both at Pekin and Nankin, are eonsCrocted fbr the lati- 
tude of thirty-six d!eme»: so that it i& absolutel^r im- 
possibie that the Chinese could have made a single 
yast ebserration at either of these capitals of the em- 
pire. A very probalMie conjecture has been formed 
with regard to the cause of this sing>tdarity. The 
city of Balk in Bietctriana (now Bucharia> is ntuated 
in the thirty-sixth degree of north latitude. The sci- 
ences began to be cultivated in^ this city by the 
Greeks^ who, having obtained the government of this 
proviti€e, laider the sueeessors of illexander the 
Great, shook off their dependaaee, and founded a 
pretty extensive empire. In the time that China was 
governed by the mt dynasty of the Tartar nrinoes, 
these mstruments made for the kdtade of ^Oky hav« 
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been transported to China, and the Chinese have, at 
that time, acquired some smattering of their use. 
Hence the origin of one of the most absurd and dis- 
graceful errors, which the Jesuits acknowled^ waa 
maintained by all the Chinese astronomers, that the 
whole cities of Chittawcre situated in the thirty-sixth 
degree of latitude. As for longitude, they had not 
the most distant idea of it ; yet these are the peo^rfe 
who are said to have cuitirated the science of astronr 
omy for four thousand years, and whose history is au- 
thenticated, beyond a doubt, by a course of celestial 
observations begun before the oeluge ! 

The knowledge of the Chinese mandarins has been 
highly extolled by the admirers of this eastern nation; 
and much has been said of those rigid examinations 
which are undergone before the admission into this 
dfice and dignity. Supposing this to be a fact, the 
reason of these scrupulous trials is very obvious. It 
arises from Che nature of the Chinese language and 
structure of its characters. It would be no difficult 
matter, in most countries, ta be convinced in a few 
minutes whether a peison ia able to read and write. 
To discover this in Chma, requirea a very tedious ex- 
amination. It is requisite, fcfr instance, to the office 
of a mandarin, that he should beacquamted with ten 
thousand charactenr. He must, therefore, be exam- 
ined on them all before the extent of hia knowledge 
is ascertained ; and still a more tedious inquisition is 
necessary, to know how many of these charaeters he 
can write. But all this rigorous examination is, in 
fact, a fiction. It is notorious that the* office of man- 
darin is venal in China, as are most other offices; ncr 
ii^ any other qualifieation necessary than the abflity t^ 
advance a handsome sum of money. 

There is no science more cultivated b^ tae Chinese 
than that of medicine, yet there is none m which their 
knowledge is so contemptible. There is not a physi- 
cian among them who knowa fmything of the inter^ 
nal structure of the human body. They dete 
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the oatore of all diseases b3rfeelinfi^ the pulse, and the 
most usual cure for any topical affection is searing the 
parts aflected with a hot iron. The foolish belief of 
an elixir vita, is predominant in China, and is a great 
object of the researches of their physicians. 

The abilities of the Chinese m the arts have been 
no less vaunted than their progress in the sciences ; 
and we are assuied by their panegyrists, that what 
have been esteemed the most important discoveries 
of the modems, have been possessed by them from 
time immemorial. " The knowledge of gunpowder," 
says M. de Voltaire, '* they have possess^ beyond all 
memory. They invented the art of printing in the 
time of Julius Caesar ; and glass they nave manufac^ 
tured for above two thousand years." If it is asked, 
What is the authority for all these assertions ? the 
answer is — The Chinese annals. If it is inquired, 
How these annals are authenticated ? the answer is — 
By astronomical observations. What is the force of 
this ultimate proof we have already seen ? Yet, on 
the supposition of these facts being true, perhaps the 
severest satire on the knowledge of the Chinese in the 
arts, is to allow that they have possessed those dis- 
coveries from time immemorial, and then to inquire 
tawhat degree of perfection they have carried them. 
The discovery of gunpowder, either in Europe or in 
China, must nave been accidental. The Europeans, 
immediately upon this discovery, improved it to the 
most astonishing purposes, and produced with it the 
most powerful effects. The Chinese are said to have 
I>ossessed this discovery for thousands of years — from 
time immemorial — ^yet could find no other use for it 
than to compose artificial fireworks. The use of fire- 
arms the Chinese learned from the Portuguese, and 
the form of their muskets is at this day precisely the 
lame that it was in Europe three hundred years affo. 
j?he art of printing is an invention little more than 
ree centuries old in Eurojpe, yet some of those books, 
which were printed within twenty years of the dis- 
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covery, display a degree of beauty and accuracy little 
inferior to the best specimens of modem typography. 
The Chinese are said to have possessed the knowl- 
edge of printing from the time of Julius Csesar ; but 
at this day they know not the use of moveable types; 
th^y print from blocks of wood, in which the charac- 
ters are cut in the manner of sculpture. In this way 
the materials of a very small book are large enough 
to occupy a house ; and such is the length of time re- 
quisite for so laborious a work as the printing of a 
book, that it seldom happens that the author of a 
moderate volume lives to see its publication. 

The polarity of the loadstone is not a very ancient 
discovery in Europe ; we find it but obscurely hinted 
at in some of the works of the twelfth century, yet it 
was not long known before it was applied to the no- 
blest and most important purposes; and navigation 
undergoing at once* the most rapid improvement, an 
intercourse began to be established between the re- 
motest quarters of the globe. Upon the first visits oi 
the Portuguese and Spaniards to China, this vain and 
superficial people, whose character it is to maintain a 
stupid indmerence to all foreign improvements, and 
either to undervalue them or pretend that they are al- 
ready acquainted with them, mformed the Europeans 
that they were no strangers to the compass, but that 
they found no use for it. 

Glass the Chinese are said to have manufactured 
for two thousand years ; and perhaps the assertion, 
though incapable of proof, may be true, as it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that the same people who have long 
practised the making of porcelain should have been 
Ignorant of the manufacture of glass ; but one fact is 
certain, it was not till the seventeenth century that 
they attained the art of making it transparent, and 
even at this daj it is in that respect infinitely inferior 
to hat which is made in Europe. 

There is great reason to presume that the Chmese 
have loQfir uractised the art of painting ; yet, instead 
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of a liberal art, it has erer been wiA them a men 
mechanic drudgery. Their fwintings, with, a splen* 
dour of colouring, and the moat mmute accuracy of 
penciling, hare neither grace, beauty, nor jusmess of 
proportion. Thev have not the smallest notion of petr 
spectiye. Instead of a gracefulness of attitude the 
taste of the Chiaese painter delights its sdf with the 
expression of distortion and deformity. Let us here 
remark the contrast between these Asiatics and the 
G-recian artists. In the images of the gods, which it 
is to be presumed men womd always choose to pic- 
ture according to their most exalted ideas of beauty 
and majesty, the Greeks haye giyen a characteic and 
eApiesttion noble almost beyond imagination. The 
idols of the Chinese are d^oimed, hideous, and dis- 
gusting beyond measure. 

The architecture c^ the Chinese haa the quality of 
lightness united with strength, and a great deal of 
yariety;'but it is possessed neither of the elegance 
and beauty of the (xrecian, nor of the majesty c? the 
Gothic. 

Among the most remarkable of the wtNrks of aichi- 
tecture in China is the great wall built to protect tbe 
empire against the inroads of the Tartars. It ex- 
tends fiye hundred leagues, and is forty-fiye feet in 
height and eighteen in thickneas — a most singular 
monument both of human industry and of human fol- 
ly. The Tartars, against whom it was meant as a 
aefence, found China equally accessible as before its 
formation. They were not at pains to atta<sk and make 
a breach m this rampart) whicn, from the impossibility 
of defending such a stretch of fortificaticm, must haye 
been exceedingly easy; — diey had only to travel a lit- 
tle to the eastward^ to about forty degrees of latitude, 
where China was totally defenceless. Marco Polo, the 
Venetian, went, with a troop of Tartars, to Pekin, in 
the thirteenth century, and returned from Italy, where 
he died, without eyer having heard mention of this 
great wall; which circumstance has eyen induced a 
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suspicion that this immense structure has been 'built 
since his time.*^ 

Among the few arts which the Chinese must be al- 
lowed to have carried to a high pitch of excellence is 
that of gard^sing. That beautiful method of embellish- 
mff or adorning, without confining or destroying nature, 
which is but very lately introduced into tne gardens 
of England, was certainly borrowed from the practice 
of th« Chinese. Even to the end of the seventeenth 
century, there prevailed in our gardens a formal and 
insipid regularity ; and in the gardens of the conti- 
n«it of France, of Italy, and of Holland, there was not 
till very lately the smallest trace of that simple and 
picturesque beauty, which results from the natural 
diversity of hill and dale, or the judicious intermixture 
of lawn, of shade, of water, and of rock ; yet the Chi- 
nese have long understood this happy embellishment 
of nature. If we may believe Sir William Chambers, 
who has written on this subject a very ingenious and 
amusing dissertation, the gardening of the Chinese is 
a science which propjoses for its object, not only to 
amuse the eye, but to interest the passions. 

Another art which the Europeans must not only al- 
low the Chinese to have invented, but to have brought 
to a greater degree of perfection than any other nation 
who have attempted to imitate them in it, is the man- 
ufacture of porcelain or China ware. The superior 

* This suspicion, howefver, is without foundstion. It is 
i&tiown, with considerable eertsinty, thst -the wall of China 
was built in the third century bejEore the Christian era. — Dvr 
halde, tome ii. p. 45 ; De Guignes, tome ii p. 69 ; Gibbon*8 
Decline and Fall, &c., chap. xxvi. Marco Polo did not pass 
through Tartary to Pekin ; but after having followed the usual 
track of the caravans as far to the eastward from Europe as 
Samarcand and Cashgar, he bent his course to the southeast, 
across the Ganges, to Bengal, and keepmff to the southward 
of the Thibet mountains, reached the Chinese provinee of 
Shensee, passing thence to the capital, without inteiferiiig 
with the line of the great wall. — bunion's Account qf Ou 
Kmb€U9y to OujuXf 1793, vol. it. p. 185. 

V K 
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excellence of the Chinese porcelain to any] that is 
made in Europe seems to consist in the intrinsic su- 
periority of the materials which they employ. In 
point of beauty, the porcelain of Dresden, that of 
bevres, in France, and that of Derby, in England, are 
incomparably superior to anything that China has 
produced. There is more taste displayed in the form 
of the utensils ; there is a greater oeauty and variety 
in the colours; and the painting is such as the Chi- 
nese artists are in no capacity to rival : but the sub- 
stance of the manufacture itself is inferior, it is more 
brittle and less capable ojf enduring a sudden heat : it 
partakes more of the nature of glass, and is in fact a 
different substance from the porcelain of China. The 
European manufacturers have not been able to discov- 
er a clay so pure, so white, or so fine in ^ts consistency, 
as that which the Chinese eimploy, and they have 
been obliged to use too much of the ninty and vitrifia- 
ble substances, which makes the European porcelain 
approach more to the nature of enamel. 

The government and laws of the Chinese have af- 
forded to their admirers another subject of the most 
unbounded eulogium. 

All authors agree in representing the emperor of 
China as absolute in the most unlimited sense of the 
word ; but the encomiasts of the Chinese have veiled 
the despotism of their government under the more 
flattering appellation of a patriarchal constitution. 
The emperor, say they, is considered as the father of 
his people, who regard him as entitled to the same 
implicit obedience that a parent is entitled to exact 
from his children. The mandarins, or great officers 
of state, are the substitutes of the emperor, whose care 
it is to enforce this obedience: but the patriarchal 
system pervades the whole, and in aU matters that 
regard not the public interest, or that of the sovereign, 
every father is judge in his own family, and his pow- 
er is absolute over his children. With whatever name 
this extraordinary constitution may be dignified, it is 
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evidently nothing else than a blind and lawless des- 
potism. Let us observe a few particulars upon the 
authority of Duhalde, Le Comte, and some of the his- 
torians of this empire who are most worthy of credit. 
" There is not a subject of this empire," says Du- 
halde, ". Chinese or Tartar, from the meanest peasant 
to the highest of the grandees, whom the emperor 
may not, at his pleasure, order to be bastinadoed." 
This despotic authority runs through every rank of 
the state, and each is entitled to tyrannize over his in- 
feriors, as he himself is subjected to the tyranny of 
those who are above him. Upon the suspicion of 
treason, every viceroy has the power of inflicting cap- 
ital punishment ^instantly, and without the necessity 
of any trial. We know, by our own laws, how ex- 
tensive is the interpretation of the crime of treason, 
and may guess how easy it must be for judges in- 
vested with such discretionary powers to wrest al- 
most everjr possible crime so as to bring it under that 
denomination. 

There is, it is true, in China, a system of written 
laws, which, it may be supposed, are a fixed rule of 
conduct for all judges and magistrates in the exercise 
of their duty ; but one circumstance renders these 
laws of very little avail : this is, that all the courts 
of judicature in China are supreme. There is no ap- 
peal from any sentence to a superior jurisdiction, and 
consequently no restraint upon judges against the com- 
mission of the greatest iniquity and oppression. Nay, 
in civil causes there are no laws whatever which reg- 
ulate the decisions of their courts. Everything is m 
the breast of the judges, those mandarins whSse of- 
fices are bought and sold, and consequently supplied 
often by men equally worthless and ignorant. 

There is nothing more barbarous in the prosecution 
of crimes in China than that custom borrowed from 
the Scythians, by which all the relations of a crimi- 
nal, to the ninth degree, are subjected to the same 
punishm^t as the offender himself. The husb^**" 
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suffers for the guilt of his wife, the father for that of 
his children. Where the father is dead, the eldest 
son is responsiole for all the younger, and each foi 
each. 

" The religion of China," says M, de Voltaire, " is 
of two kinds : one which, like a grosser species of 
food, is very proper for the vulgar, the other professed 
only hy men of sense, the literati, the bonzes, and the 
emperor. The first is allowed to be the most supersti- 
tious and absurd idolatry ; the other, natural religion, 
or the belief of one all-powerful and benevolent Be- 
ing, whose most acceptable worship is the practice of 
virtue." It would, I imagine, be not a little difficult 
to discover a good politick reason for this fact (sup- 
posing it to be one), of the Chinese government au- 
thorizing two species of religion so totally opposite 
and contradictory as pure deism and gross idolatry. 
If the emperor, the bonzes, and the literati judge the 
worship of one great and benevolent Being to be a 
more rational system of religion than that idolatry, 
which is practised by the common people, what po- 
litical reason should prevent them from instrucUng 
these likewise in that rational religion, instead of en- 
coursLging them in the most absurd and deerading su- 
perstition ? It vtrill not be pretended that the worship 
of one almighty Being is less proper to restrain the 
people in the path of their duty, or to encourage good 
morals than tne worship of idols. But the least re- 
flection will convince us that the fact itself is utterly 
incredible. There may be in China, as there are, per- 
haps, in all nations, various and very opposite opimons 
in matters of religion ; but that the law or the gov- 
ernment should authorize different and the most op- 
posite religions for separate classes of men— one for 
the mechanics, and another for the magistrates— is a 
statenient which would require very strong authority 
to entitle it to belief. That religion would soon loM 
its obligation upon the vulgar which they perceived 
CO be universally disregarded by their superiors. 
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The advocates of the wisdom of the Chinese in 
matters of -religion, appeal to evidence in support of 
their opinion, and tell as that the 'Chinese are pos- 
sessed of five canonical books, or kings, which furni^ 
the clearest proof of a most pure and refined theolo- 
gy, very different firom those superstitions which they 
allow to be entertained and practised by the vulgar. 
Let us, therefore, on the supposition of these books 
containing the substance of their theological dogmas, 
examine a little into their nature and contents. 

The first of these canonical books — the oldest and 
most respectable in point of authority — ^is the book or 
table of the Yking. This Yking, which has been 
held forth as a mysterious receptacle of the most pro- 
found knowledge, and is on that account allowed in 
China to be consulted only by the sect of the learned^ 
is now known to be nothmg else than a superstitious 
and childish device for fortune-telling or divination. 
It is a table on which there are sixty-four marks or 
lines, one half short and the other long, placed at reg- 
ular intervals. The person who consults the Ykine 
for divining some future event, takes a number of 
small pieces of rod, and throwing them down at ran- 
dom, observes carefully how theu: accidental position 
corresponds to the marks on the table, from which, 
acconung to certain established rules, he predicts 
either ^ood or bad fortune. These rules, it is said, 
were laid down by the great Confucius, the chief of 
the Chinese philosophers — a circumstance which docs 
not tend to increase his reputation. The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, who could not root out these prejudices, 
thought it thehr best policy to turn them to advantage ; 
and m endeavouring to propagate the doctrines of 
Christianity, they pretended that Confucius had actu- 
ally predicted the coming of the Messiah by this table 
of the Yking. This venerable table, or canonical 
book, is alwajTS consulted in the last resc^rt : that is to 
laVf when in cases of difi&cnlty other authorities fiul* 
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or are inapplicaMe, the Chinese philosophers betake 
themselves to augury or diyination. 

The next of the canonical books in point of authori- 
ty is the Chouking, which is a book containing a few 
sublime truths, scattered amid a mass of the wildest 
ravings on the subjects of philosophy and morality, 
The Chouking represents Tien, or God Almighty, as 
a great spirit, residing in heaven, who created the 
world and all that it contains ; who continually watches 
oyer the government of the universe ; who delights in 
virtue and abhors vice ; and who penetrates even the 
secrets of the heart. But the Chouking, amid these 
venerable truths, informs man that the surest method 
of discovering the will of the Supreme Being is, in all 
cases of difficulty, to consult the augury of the Tor- 
toise, If the grandees, the ministers, and the people 
should be of one opinion, says the Chouking, and you 
of another, provided the iud^ent of the Tortoise is 
on your side, your counsel will succeed. Divination, 
in short, seems the ultimatum of the Chinese religion 
and philosophy. The other three kingSy or canonical 
books, are equally absurd with those we have men- 
tioned. There is an abstract of each of them to be 
found in Duhalde's description of China, a collection 
which contains the most authentic information as to 
everything which regards this empire ; as authentic, 
at least, as can be obtained from the accounts of those 
Jesuit missionaries, who are not without reason sus- 
pected of very great exaggerations. 

The moradity of the Chinese has been much the 
subject of encomium, and it must be owned that the 
writings of some of their philosophers, of which we 
have many extracts in Duhalde's collection, contain 
excellent notions of the relative duties of man in every 
state of society. But how little do the speculative 
notions, or the precepts of a few philosophers, influ- 
ence the practice and the manners of a people ! If 
we believe the accounts of authors best worthy of 
credit, there is not, on the face of the earth, a nation 
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whose public manners are more depraved, nor anv 
people m whose dealings with each other, or wiin 
Grangers, there is less regard to honesty, to truth, or 
good faith. 

In all the common intercourse of life the morals of 
the Chinese are beyond measure depraved. Father 
Amyot, who is in some respects a very high panegyrist 
of this nation, makes no scruple to declare that all 
ranks of the people hare no other principles of con- 
duct than interest and the fear of ponishment. Com- 
merce, which in other countries is carried on upon the 
basis of a mutual good faith between the parues con- 
tracting, proceeds in China upon thispresumption, that 
all men are knaves and cheats. The autnor of the 
excellent narrative of Anson's * Voyage round the 
World' has ^ven a picture of the morals of the Chinese 
from facts mcontestable, because witnessed by the 
whole of his crew. The imputation of fraud, treach- 
ery, and inhumanity he does not confine to the lower 
classes of the people, for the facts which he mentions 
show that even the- magistrates, officers, and guar- 
dians of the laws countenance the chicanery and vil- 
lany of tneir inferiors, and partake of their profits. 

From this estimate of the genius and character of 
the Chinese, drawn from an examination of the state 
of the sciences, of the arts, of the government and 
laws of their empire, and of their progress in religion, 
philosophy,' and morality, we may conclude, upon the 
whole, that the Chinese are a very remarkable people ; 
that everything in China exhibits the traces ot an an- 
cient ana early-civUized empire; and that in many 
respects the people merit the praise both of ingenuity 
and industry. But when the antiquity of this empire 
is pretendea to be carried back for many thousands of 
years, and its history, during all that period, affirmed 
to be authenticated by the most incontrovertible evi- 
dence ; whea that people are supposed to have been 
for thousands of years able proficients in sciences, of 
which at this day they are shamefully ignorant ; when 
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they are held out as the inventors of arts, of which 
they have not yet learned the most obvious uses and 
improvements; when a government and laws are 
vaunted as supremely excellent, which countenance 
the greatest enormities, and are insufficient to restrain 
the worst of crimes ; and when that nation is praised 
for the perfection of its morality, where fraud, injus- 
tice, and mhumanity characterize the bulk of the peo* 
pie, and influence tloth their transactions with stran- 
gers and with each oth^, we must conclude that their 
panegyrists have wasted their time and talents in 
drawing a very false and exaggerated picture, which 
the evidence of a few facts totally discredits, and 
which, even independent of these opposing facts, could 
not be supported upon the basis of common probability. 

About tne middle ci the sixteenth centi:^, the Por- 
tuguese discovered the Japanese empire, which con- 
sists of several islands on the eastern coast of Asia, 
between thirty and forty de^ees of north latitude. 
These islands form an extensive and even a polished 
state, which, for about a coitury and a half, has se- 
questrated itself from all connexion with foreigners, 
and subsists in peace, tranquillity, and splendour upon 
its own internal riches. This was not always the case. 
The character of the Japanese, active and enterprising, 
and at the same time of a bold, free, and open dispo- 
dtioa, led them to encourage the resort of foreigners^ 
to their ports, and they formerly equipped fleets of 
their own, which traded to the neighbcnmng coast of 
China and the Philippine Islands ; but the insatiable 
ambition of the Europeans and their destructive pohcy 
have produced that change which I mention, and se- 
cluded them for ever from any connexion with the 
empire of Japan.. 

The Spaniards, soon after they obtained the sover- 
ek;nty of Portugal, availed themselves of the discovery 
of these islands, an4 began to carry on an immense 
trade to the coast of Japan. The Japanese were fond 
of this intercourse, and the emperor encouraged it 
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but this fa70iirable dispositiori'was nothing more than 
an iocentire to the ambitioa of the Spaniards to aim 
at the absolute sovereignt]^ of the country. For this 
purpose they began by their usual mode of employing 
misstonaries to conrert the idolatrous Japanese to the 
Christian religion. Legions of priests were sent over, 
and so zealous were they in their function, that toward 
the end of the sixteen^ century they boasted that the 
number of their new converts amounted to no less than 
six hundred thousand. The priests of the country, 
finding their interest daily decaying, were as zealous 
to preserve their ancient rdigion as the missionaries 
to destroy it They represented the missionaries to 
the emperor as ineendiaries, who came to sow dissen- 
sions in his dominions, and had already set the one 
half of bis subjects at mortal emnity with the other. 
F<^tical tenets, it may be believed, had mingled them- 
sdves with religious notions, and the emperor was 
very justly apprehensive, that this fervour shown by 
the Spaniards and Pc»rtuguese for the conversion of 
his subjects was but a preparative to their designs 
against the empire itself: he found it necessary, in the 
year 1586, to rorbid the exercise of the Christian re- 
ligion by a public edict, reserving still to the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese the liberty of a free trade in his 
dominions. The Spaniards were not satisfied. Some 
cordeliers were sept from the Philippine Islands on o^n 
embassy to the emperor, and they beffan to build a 
Christian church in his capital cityof Meaco. The 
consequence was they were driven out by force of 
arms. Still, however, the indulgence of die emperor 
allowed these forei^ers a £ree trade till the year 
1637, when a Spanish ship happened to be taken 
by the Dutch, near the Cape of Good Hope, on 
board of which were found letters from a Portu- 
guese officer to the court of Spain, contaluing the 
Sroject of a conspiracy, for dethroning and putting to 
eatb the emperor of Ja^an and seizmg the govern- 
ment. The Dutch were jealous c^ the lucrative trade 
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carried on by the SiMmiards in this country, and im* 
mediately conveyed intelligence of this conspiracy to 
the court of Japan. The Portuguese oflficer was seized, 
and confessed the whole design. He was immediately 
put to death, and the emperor, in a solemn assembly 
of his nobles, pronounced an edict, forbiddingf, on pain 
of death, any of his subjects leaving the kingdom; 
and commanding that ail the Spaniards and Portuguese 
should be instantly expelled from Japan; that all 
Christian converts should be imprisoned, and offering 
a very high reward for the discovery of any priest or 
missionary who should remain in his domimons. The 
Christians actually rose in arms, and were mad enough 
to attempt resistance, but they were overpowered and 
expelled to a man. The Dutch themselves, who had 
done the empire this essential service, shared the same 
fete with all other fordgners. They were even com- 
pelled to assist in carrying the emperor's edict into 
execution, and to employ the cannon of their own 
ships in bombardin£r a fortress, where some of the 
Spaniards had betaken themselves for shelter. The 
only favour the Dutch received was a permission to 
land upon one of the smallest islands of the empire, 
provided they agree to take an oath that they are not 
of the Portuguese religion, and to trample u|xin the 
cross in testimony of it. They are then permitted to 
exchange their coitimodities with the natives, but are 
not allowed to &x. their own prices^ for this must be 
done by the Japanese. Such, at this day, is all the in- 
tercourse the Europeans have with the empire of Japan; 
with which, till the middle of the last century, they 
carried on a most lucrative and beneficial commerce. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



M. Bailly'a Theory of the Origin of the Sciences among the 
Nations' of j*~~ 



From a consideration of the manners, customs, and 
laws of the Chinese, and a comparison between them 
and the Egyptians, of whom we formerly treated at 
large under the period of ancient history, some learned 
men among the modems have formed a conjecture 
thar the Chinese were originally a colony of the Egyp- 
tians, and they have thus endeavoured to account for 
the strikinj^ similarity between them in many particu- 
lars of their manners, laws, and attainments in the 
sciences. But this similarity is not confined to the 
E^ptians and Chinese. These nations, together 
with the Indians, the Persians, the Babylonians, all 
exhibit some of the most wonderful features of coin- 
cidence; and this circumftHince would, therefore, 
equally conclude for the common origin of all those 
dinerenjt nations. This subject opens views of a very 
curious and interesting nature. 

In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, we find an account of a dissertation read by 
M. de Mairan, in which that ingouous writer draws 
a parallel between the Egyptians and Chinese, from 
which he concludes, as the CMily means of accounting for 
their resemblance, that there must formerly have been 
a communication between these distant nations, and 
thinks it probable that a band of Egyptians had at 
some penod penetrated into China. 

M. de Mairan's parallel consists of the following re- 
markable instances of similarity, which may be classed 
under seven distinct heads. 

First, the Egyptians and. Chinese had the same 
fixed attachment to their ancient customs and abhor- 
rence of innovations. Secondly, these nations were 
alike remarkable for the high measure of respect en- 
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tertaiaed by children to their parents for the reverence 
bestowed on old age, and for the veneration they had 
for the bodies of their deceased ancestors. Thirdly, 
the Chinese and Egyptians were alike remarkable for 
their aversion to war, and deficiency in military ge- 
nius ; and both, m consequence, were frequently sub- 
dued by neighbouring nations. Fourthly, both were 
remarkable for the same general knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, which they carried to a certain 
point of advancement, but were unable to ^6 farther. 
Fifthly, the Egyptians had a hieroglyphical language 
not representative of the language they spoke, but 
of ideas only. The ancient Chinese had, in like man- 
ner, a hieroglyphical language distinct from the char- 
acters they used in ordinary writing. The- Japanese 
and the Coreans derived the use of hieroglyphics from 
them, and employ them at this day. Sixthly, the 
Egyptians had a solemn festival called the Feast of 
the Lights. The most solemn festival of the Chinese is 
the Feast of the Lantern,^ And in the seventh and last 
place, M. de Mairan remarks, that there is a similarity 
between the features of the Chinese and the ancient 
Egyptian statues. 

A modem hypothesis, of a very ingenious nature, 
accounts not only for those remarlrable circumstances 
of similarity between these two nations, but for many 
wonderful coincidences both in manners and in opin- 
ions of the Indians, the Persians, the Chaldeans, and, 
m short, of almost all the great nations of antiquity. 
The Inrpothesis alluded to is that of M. Bailly, au- 
thor or the " History of the Ancient and Modem As- 
tronomy " and is contained in a series of letters ad- 

* The authors of the Modem Universal History most whim- 
sically derive the origin of this festival tram the number of 
lamps which Noah was obliged to make use of in the ark, and 
make this an ar^ment in support of tneir hypothesis, tha 
Noah himself visited China, and planted there all those arts 
and sciences which were known to the antediluvian world -> 
See Mod. Univ. Hist, vol. viii. p. 352. 
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dressed by him to M. de Voltaire, and published im- 
det the title of ^^Lettres sur I'Origiae des Sciences et 
sur celles des Feuples de TAsie." This theory is not 
only in itself a beautiful effort of philosophic ingenui- 
ty, hut the facts hy which it is supported tend to 
tnrow considerable light on the early state of the arts 
and scieni;es among the Asiatic nations. 

It is the idea c^ M. Bailly, that there has been a 
\rery ancient people of whom every trace is now ex- 
tinct ; a polished people who had attained to a great 
degree of perfection in the arts and sciences, and to 
whom the Chinese, the Persians, the Chaldeans, or 
Babylonians, the Indians and the Egyptians, in short, 
all of the most ancient nations to whom historical 
record extends, were indebted for that measure of 
knowledge they possessed in those arts and sciences. 
" If you see," says M. Bailly, " the house c^' a peas- 
ant chiefly composed of the rudest materials, but here 
and there interspersed with fragments of sculptured 
stones, or pieces €i elegant columns^ you must, of ne- 
cessity, conclude that these fragments are the remains 
of a palace, or elegant edifice .constructed by an an- 
cient architect of much greater skill and abiut^r than 
the builder of that cottage." This principle is the 
foundation of M. Bailly's hypothesis. 

China exhibits the traces of a perfection in the sci- 
ences, to which the nresent Chinese and their ances- 
tors, for many ages, Wye been most signally inferior. 
They are possessed of astronomical instruments which 
they cannot use, and have no desire to be taught the 
- use of. . Science we find among the modern nations is 
progressive; the present ase avails itself of the lights 
of the past. In China, afl science is stationary, and 
has ever been so. The Chinese are at present, with 
respect to most of the sciences, like the inhabitants 
of a country reqently discovered by a polished people, 
who have communicated some of their improvements 
10 them, and left th^ instruments among them. If 
Captain Cook had left a quadrant and a tetescope at 
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Otaheite, the inhabitants of that island would at pres- 
ent know as much of the use of those instruments as 
the Chinese do, who have been astronomers for two 
thousand years. Hence it is reasonable to infer, that 
the Chinese have no natural genius for those sci- 
ences; they, therefore, could not have sprung up 
among themselves,J)Ut must have been imported into 
that country from a nation which cultivated them 
with intelligence and success. Fohi is said to have 
been the instructer of the Chinese. He was there- 
fore, probably, a forei^er, and brought his knowledge 
from a refined and scientific nation. 

The date of the foundation of Persepolis, by Diem- 
schid, is fixed hy M. Bailly three thousand two hun- 
dred and nine years before the Christian era. The 
city is recorded to have been founded on the day of 
the sun's entry into the constellation of the Ram. V 
people in their infant slate, uniting themselves in co 
society, cannot be supposed to be astronomers, or to 
mark the foundation of their city by the stars. Djem- 
schid was certainly the leader of a colony of a pol- 
ished people who took possession of a new country, 
and established there the arts and sciences which 
they had long cultivated at home. Djemschid was a 
stranger in Persia, as Fohi was in Chma. 

The commencement of the Babylonian empire is 
involved in obscurity. We know, however, that the 
king of a people at that time named Chaldeans, too^ 
Babylon two thousand and five hundred years before 
the Christian era. The Chaldeans were an enlightened 
people, and incorporating themselves completely with 
the conquered nation, assumed their name of Babylo- 
nians, as the Tartars, after the conquest of China, 
termed themselves Chinese. The priests, however, 
the depositaries of the sciences, kept their ancient ap- 
pellation of Chaldeans, which thence became synony- 
mous with soothsayers, or wise men. It is certam 
that the Chaldeans understood the revolution of com- 
ets, which was unknown to Hipparchus, to Ptolemy, 
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and even to all the modem world down to the days 
of Tycho Brahe. Nay, Cassini himself in his youth 
believed comets to be nothing else than meteors. Is 
it not natural to conclude, that those Chaldeans who 
brought this high degree of knowledge to Babylon, 
were the remains of a most ancient and most enlight- 
ened people? 

The Bramins of India belieye in the unity of God, 
and in the immortality of the soul ; bui along with 
these sublime tenets, which presuppose an enlight- 
ened and reflecting period of society, they hold a va- 
riety of the most contemptible and childish doctrines. 
They derived the former, we must presume, from 
wise instructers ; the latter have been the result of 
their own ignorance. We discern, in all the fables 
of their theology, the remains of an ancient and a 
pure system of religious opinions, which has been 
corrupted by a superstitious and degraded people. 

M. Bailly then reasons from the circumstance of 
certain singular customs and extraordinary traditions 
prevailing in different nations, that they must have 
derived them from a common source. The custom of 
libation to the gods was common with the Tartars 
and Chinese, as well as with the Grreeks and Romans. 
All the ancient nations had feasts of the same nature 
with the saturnalia. The tradition of the deluge is 
signally diffused, and is commemorated among many 
nations by different religious institutions. The Egyp- 
tians held that Mercury had engraven the principles 
of the sciences upon brazen columns, which resisted 
the effects of the deluge. The Chinese have the 
history of Feyrun, a peculiar favourite of the gods, 
who was preserved in a boat fromUie general inunda- 
tion. The Indians have a similar tradition. Yish- 
nou, one of their gods, under the form of a fish, con- 
ducted the vessel which saved a renmant of the human 
species. The same tradition is to be found in the 
Edda of the Scandinavians ; only their deluge, instead 
of water, is formed by the blood (^a giant. The tra* 
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dition of the golden age, M. Bailly, with an elegant 
stretch of fancy, supposes to have arisen from the 
natural regrets expressed by the first colonies of this 
ancient people, when the^ recalled to remeipbrance 
the happy territory of their nativity, and painted it 
in the most flattering colours to their children. The 
fable of the giants attacking heaven is extremely gece 
eral. The Vidians and Siamese have it as well as 
the Greeks. The tradition of the Atlantis, a lost c<hi- 
tinent, is current among the Chinese, and among all 
the Asiatic nations. Plato did not invent the story, 
but gave it as an old tradition among the Greeks. 
The doctrine of the metempsychosis was part of the 
religion of the Egyptians, of the Bramins, and of the 
Persians; and the worship of the grand lama, the 
priest of the god Fo, in Tartary and in China, is 
founded upon it. Eaempfer=* shows, that the Amida, 
or Xaca, of the Japanese, the Fo. of the Chinese, the 
Butta of the Indians, the Badhum of the Isle of Cey- 
lon, the Sommona-kodom of Siam, the Sommona'- 
rhutana of Pegu, are all one and the same personage; 
a4eity, whose sect the same author compares to the 
plant termed the Indian fig, which multiplies itself by 
the ends of the braxiches becoming roots. But what 
constitutes the strongest resemblance, and is, indeeu 
the point of union df all these different rdigions, is, 
that they are all founded on one vary profound, though 
Erroneous, doctrine, of the two principles, a universal 
soul pervading all nature, and inert matter upon which 
this soul exerts its influence. Bailly concludes justly, 
^ A conformity in a true doctrine is not a convincii^ 
proof of a mutual understanding or concert ; but a con- 
formity in a false doctrine amounts to something very 
near such a proof." 

M. Bailjy then proceeds to point out many remark 
able coincidences m matters respecting the sciences in 
aU those nations we have mentioned. The Egyp* 

• Hi«t. Gen. d0B Voyages, torn. xL^es. 
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tians, Chaldeans, Indians, Persians, and Chinese, aU 
placed their temples, and other public buildings, front- 
ing exactly to the east; the buildings themselves 
standiftg due east and west. The worship of fire, or 
of the sun, has been the original vorship of that an- 
cient people from whom they borrowed th^ arts and 
sciences; and the temples were so |)laced, that the 
first rays of the sun might penetrate into the sanctu- 
ary. We formerly remarked the exact position of the 
pyramids of Egypt, with respect to the cardinal points 
of the horizon, and thence argued that that people 
must have made a very considerable advancement in 
astronomy before they were able thus accurately to 
regulate the position of those great structures. The 
same argument must be applied to those other nations 
we have mentioned, who must all have either made 
the same progress in the science of astronomy, or have 
been taught a certain rule by that more ancient na- 
tion, whom M. Bailly supposes to have been the com- 
mon instructer of the whole of them. 

In like manner, the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Indians, 
and Chinese, had all the same period of sixty years 
for reflating their chronology. Whether this num- 
ber of years was chosen arbitrarily, or there was some 
reason for pitching upon it, still the coincidence is an 
additional proof of the general conformity. The same 
nations divided the circle into three hundred and sixtr 
degrees, and the zodiac into twelve parts. The week 
was universally divided into seven days ; and what is 
almost astonishing, the Chinese, the Indians, and the 
Egyptians, designated these days by the names of the 
planets, ranged precisely in the same order, which order 
is entirely an arbitrary one, and not dependant either 
on their magnitudes or distances from the sun. Chance 
could not have produced such wonderful coincidences. 

Bailly, in his ancient astronomy, has shown that the 
long measures of the ancients had all one common 
origin. He has proved, that the circumference of the 
earth, as given by Ptolemy at one hundred and eighty 
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thousand stadia, and by Possidonins at two hundred 
and forty thousand stadia ; that two others, one cited 
by Cleomedes at three hundred thousand, and the 
other by Aristotle at four hundred thousand stadia; 
together with a computation made by a Persian au- 
thor, which brings the circumference of the earth to 
eight thousand parasangas — are all one and the same 
meastirement, only counted by stadia of different di- 
mensions and by parasangse. He has shown that the 
Greek stadia, the Roman miles, the schsena of the 
Persians, the schsena of the Egyptians, the cross and 
the gau of the Indians, haye all an exact and determined 
proportion to each other ; that they all consist of a 
small measure repeated a certain number of times ; 
and this uniyersal and original measure M. Bailly 
proyes to be the grand cubit which is preseryed upon 
the Nilometer at Cairo.* All the fiye measurements 
of the earth beforementioned coincide with each 
other, and are the same with the measurement made 
by the moderns. But from all that we know of the 
progress of the Greeks, the Chaldeans, Indians, and 
Chinese, in the sciences, none of these nations were 
eyer capable of making so exact a mensuration. He, 
therefore, draws the same inference as from all the 
other instances of agreement we haye mentioned. 

"These wonderful coincidences," M. Bailly con- 
cludes, " can be accounted for only by three supposi- 
tions — ^First, that there was an easy and free commu- 
nication between all the nations of Asia ; or, secondly, 
that the circumstances of coincidence haye so essen- 
tial a foundation in human nature, and in the nature 
of things, that nations left to themselyes could not 
fail to haye hit upon them; or, thirdly, that they haye 
been all deriyed irom one common source." 
S^With regard to this first supposition, this free eom- 
^munication between distant nations, and interchange 
of ideas, of customs, of arts, and of sciences, neyer di<? 

• It is twenty and a half French inches. 
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exisi, noF ever could hare existed. Human aature m 
all ages has been the same; and nau'ons in ever^ 
period of antiquity, as well as at this day, have mam- 
tested the strongest attachment to their own opinions, 
and to their own modes of thinking and of acting. 
Between manjr of the nations of Asia there was no 
possibility of intercourse. Distance and natural ob- 
structions formed insuperable barriers. Many of those 
ancient nations had a rooted abhorrence of all stran- 
gers. The Egyptians were remarkable for this an- 
tipathy. The Chinese are known to possess it in its 
utmost violence at this day. Whence the conformity, 
then, of opinions or of art* between these two nations, 
separated too, as they are, by a distance of three thou- 
sand leagues ? 

Secondly : Those circumstances of coincidence are 
not such as have so essential a foundation in Nature, 
that nations having no intercourse must of themselves 
have hit upon them : in truth, manv of the circum- 
stances we nave mentioned have no better foundation 
than the caprice of ima^nation, which is infinitely 
various. Many of those circumstances of coincidence 
are, as we have seen, so complicated, that an agree- 
ment of two nations by mere chance in the same 
thing would be nothing less than miraculous. Suppose 
that, in some future age, there should happen in Eu- 
rope such a revolution as to destroy all tne written 
records of the present time, and to leave nothing but 
a few scattered fragments, such as remain at present 
of the writings of the ancients. Suppose that, afler 
an interval of many ages, a learned lawyer were to 
study those fragments, with a view of finaing out the 
state of jurisprudence in Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury : he would find a number of similar laws among 
the Italians, the French, the Germans, &c. Whak 
must he thence conclude ? He knows that those na- 
tions inhabited diJOTerent countries, were under differ- 
ent governors, and were rivals and enemies to ea^l 
other. Would it ever enter into his imagination iha^ 
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rhey had all borrowed from each other those laws 
which are found to be the same ? No, certainly ; this 
would be a weak and an unphilosophical supposition. 
He would conclude from those resemblances that all 
those nations had at one period been subdued by a 
powerful and predominant people, who framed those 
laws; and that, after a time, those nations having 
freed themselves from the yoke of that powerful peo- 
ple, and established severally free fi^ovemments for 
themselves, still chose to retain such laws as they had 
found by experience to be wise and salutary. This 
we know to be a truth with respect to the nations of 
Europe. But perhaps, after a period of two thousand 
years from this time, the certainty of this fact may 
be lost, and the whole become only a theory. This 
should be applied to the subject of which we now 
treat. The oistorical certainty is lost, the rational 
theory remains. 

Thirdly : The only rational supposition, then, re- 
mains ; viz., that there must have been a great origi- 
nal nation, now utterly extinct, and of whose history 
no document remains, who had advanced to a very- 
high degree of perfection in the sciences and arts ; 
who either subdued or sent colonies to the other coun- 
tries of Asia; who, in fine, were their instructers, and 
communicated their knowledge and improvements to 
nations more barbarous than themselves. 

It remains to determine where was the residence of 
this ^eat nation ; and M. Bailly has assigned many 

Slausible reasons for placing it about the forty-ninth or 
ftieth de^ees of north latitude to the north of Tar- 
tary, and m the country now known by the name of 
Siberia. All ancient history is a^eed as to the popu- 
lousness of that region of the earth, and many nations 
at this day trace tneir origin from it. The Chinese 
assign to themselves an origin from that quarter ; and 
so likewise, as we have formerly seen, do the Danes 
and other Scandmavian nations. The resemblance 
of the Japanese in feature and bodily figure to the 
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Tartars strongly marks a descent from that great 
parent stock. It is ingeniously remarked by Bailly, 
that the production of nitre is more abundant in Tar> 
tary and Siberia than in any other re^on of the earth. 
Now, nitre is produced solely from animal substances: 
a proof thence arises of the great population of those 
countries. 

Other facts tend still more strongly to confirm this 
idea of the local situation of this ancient people. The 
observations of the rising of the stars collected by 
Ptolemy must have been made in a climate where the 
longest day was i^teen hours. This corresponds to 
the latitude of forty-nine or fifty degrees ; but in the 
age of Ptolemy there was no nation in Europe which 
understood astronomy and inhabited that latitude. It 
must, therefore, have been an Asiatic people, inhabiting 
the northern parts of Tartary, or the southern regions 
of Siberia. 

The Zendavesta, or the sacred book contaming the 
religion of Zoroaster, says that the longest day of sum- 
mer is double the length of the shortest day of winter ; 
but this applies not to Persia, where Zoroaster lived, 
but to a climate twenty degrees to the north of Ispa- 
han. 

The measure of the circumference of the earth, as 
recorded by Aristotle — which, it has been already ob- 
served, could not have been computed by the Greeks, 
nor by any of the ancient nations known in Aristotle's 
time — gives the measurement of a degree precisely 
corresponding o its real length in the latitude of forty- 
nine or fifty The people, therefore, who executed 
that great enterprise, the exact . mensuration of the 
earth, lived in that latitude. 

The pilgrimages of the Indians to the pagod of the 
Great Lama through a vast tract of desert and inhos- 
pitable country is a sin^lar fact, and must have had 
some extraordinary motive. Does it not afford room 
to conjecture, that the Indian religion must have origi- 
nated in that quarter for which they have still so much 
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yeneration? ^n Indian, who was told that the re* 
molest nations of Europe were wont to take lonff 
pilgrimages to the distant country of Judea, would 
certainly conclude with reason that that country had 
been the original seat of an ancient and venerable sys- 
tem of religion. 

It affords no solid objection to this hypothesis tnat 
the country which is supposed to have been formerly 
so cultivated and enlightened is now inhabited by a 
rude and ignorantpeo|Me. To have reasoned as to the 
ancient state of Turkey from its situation and condi- 
tion at iHresent, we could certainly never suppose that 
it. had Deen the residence and native coundry of the 
polished Greeks. 

One question naturally occurs from the consideratioa 
of the above arguments for the local situation of this 
great people. Does the country in those regions of 
Asia, which lie in the forty-nintn and fiftieth degrees 
of north latitude, exhibit, at this day, any traces of 
having been once mhabited by a polished people? 
Does it show any vestiges o[ their works? It is for- 
tunate for the hypothesis of M. Bailly, that there are, 
though not a CTeat many, yet some vestiges of such 
works. M. Psulas, who, at the command of the em- 
peress Catharine of Russia, surveyed most minutely 
the extensive regions of Siberia, gives information of 
some discoveries in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Erasnojarsk, upon the banks of the great river Jeniseia, 
which indicate that that country had been once in- 
habited by a people who had made very considerable 
Progress in the arts. Erasnojarsk is situated about the 
fty-sixth degree of north latitude. There have been 
ancient mines discovered in that neighbourhood, which 
have been wrought in some former period of which 
there is no account or tradition. They find the instru- 
ments which have been used in mi'nijoig, and which 
are of forms and materials which indicate great an* 
tiquity ; hu^e hammers made of stcme, and instni* 
ments like pickaxes, and wedges made of copper. In 
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the plains and in the mountains near the fiT^r Irtish, 
in the same latitude, but farther to the west, there are 
many ancient burying-places, in which thev find knives, 
daggers, and pomis of arrows made oi copper. In 
other burying-places, near Krasnojarsk, they have 
found ornaments of copper and of gold ; some of them 
adorned with embossed figures of various animals, 
elks, raindeers, stags, etc., all of exquisite workman- 
ship. There is a curious circumstance which evi- 
dences the prodigious antiquity of those mines we 
have mentioned- The props which support the earth 
in those mines are now petrified, and tnis petrifaction 
contains sometimes copper and gold. So much time, 
therefore, has elapsed smce those props were erected, 
that nature has gone through the tedious process of 
forming those metals ; and the same course of time 
has entirely annihilated every vestige of the stones 
with which the same men who du^ those mines must 
have built their houses ; for in a period of society when 
men are arrived at the art of forming curious works 
in gold and copper, we must suppose they dwelt in 
towns, and could rear regular edifices ; but of such 
towns and edifices not a trace remains^ 

Such is the ingenious hypothesis of M. Baillv, and 
thus far his theory has no small share of plausibility: 
but when he goes on afterward to find the history of 
this great nation in the Atalantis of the ancients, de- 
scribed by Plato, and supposes the first population of 
the earth to have been at the north pole, he is plainly 
launching into the region of imagination. It is alto- 
gether a very amusing specimen of philosophic inge- 
nuity, but is more valuable as specifying many curious 
facts relative to the manners and attainments of the 
ancient nations, and as furnishing strong evidence of 
the common origin of mankind, than as affording any 
plausible grounds for fixing the locality of this prime- 
val peopl^ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Rbign or Phiup II. op Spain — ^Rkvolxttion of the Neth* 

BBLANDS, AND EsTABUSHMKNT OF THJC RsPUBLIC OF HOL- 
LAND : — ^WilKam of Nassau declared Stadtbolder of the Uni- 
Ud Provinces— 'Philip acquires the Sovereignty of Portugal 
— Schemes against England^Defeatof the Armada— Death 
and Character of Philip II. 

From our rapid review of the state of the Asiatic 
kingdoms, we now return to consider the situation of 
Europe toward the middle of the sixteenth century. 

In the time of Philip U. of Spain, the successor of 
Charles v., the balance of power in Europe was main- 
tained by four great monarchies. Spain sustained its 
part by the talents of its monarch and his vast resour- 
ces in point of wealth, derived from the treasures of 
the new world ; France, bv its internal strength and 
situaticm ; Germany, by tne power and abilities of 
many of its princes, who, though jealous of each 
other, wer^ united for the defence of their country; 
and England, by the great political genius and wisdom 
of Queen Elizabeth and her ministers. Of these, per- 
haps, Philip of Spain acted the principal character, 
though not the most amiaoie or resnectable. He was, 
in his temper, selfish, gloomy, overbearmg, and tyran- 
nical. Yet he possessed great political activity, inde- 
fatigable assiduity in the management of public af^ 
fairs, and a consummate ability in securing his own 
kingdom from danger by fomenting divisions among 
all his neighbours. He was at tnis time sovereign of 
Spain, of the Milanese, of the two Sicilies, and of all 
the Netherlands ; and his father, Charles V., had left 
him an army of the best disciplined troops in Europe. 
He hid, likewise, in the beginning ol" his reign, the 
whd.3 force of England under his command, from his 
marriage with Queen Mary. 

Pope Paul rv., jealous of this exorbitant power, 
look advantage of the hereditary passion of the Frencb 
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ittonaTchs to establish themselves in Ital^, and formed 
an alliance with Henry II. of France to deprive the 
Spaniards of some important branches of their huge 
empire. A war was therefore declared between France 
and Spain, of which the object and the prize was the 
sovereignty of Milan and the, Sicilys. The Spaniards 
began their attack on the Frencn on the quarter of 
Flanders. Philip, with the assistance of eight thou- 
sand English, engaged the French at St. Quintin, in 
Picardy, and gained a most complete and glorious vic- 
tory. The French lost almost the whole of their 
general officers and the flower of their nobility. This 
victory was followed by the taking of the town of 
St. Quintin; but Philip, who had greater abilities in 
negotiating than in fighting, gave his enemy time to 
recover strength wtiile he was meditating to secure 
these important advantages by a peace. The duke of 
Guise, whom Henry II. had appointed generalissimo 
of all the forces of nis kingdom, recovered for a while 
the spirits of the French, by the taking of Calais and 
the total expulsion of the English, who had now pos- . 
sessed it above two hundred years. But in the mean- 
time the troops of Philin gained another battle in the 
neighbourhood of Gravelines, in which Count Egmont, 
the Spanish general, completely defeated the French 
under the Marshal de Temis. This appeared to Philip 
a favourable juncture for making peace with the great- 
est advantage : the treaty of Chateau Cambresis was 
accordingly concluded between Spain and France, in 
the year 1559, extremely advantageous for Spain, as 
the French, mortified by their losses, gave up no less 
than eighty-nine fortified towns in the Low Countries 
and in Italy. Philip likewise, assuming all the author- 
ity of a conqueror, caused the territory of Bouillon to 
be restored to the bishop of Liege ; Montferat to the 
duke of Mantua ; Corsica to the Genoese; an^ Savoy, 
Piedmont, and Bresse to the duke of Savoy. Henry 
n. was likewise, at the same time, obliged to conclude 
a peace with Elizabeth of England, of which (»ie con- 
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ditioD was, the redelivery of Calais which Henry 
agreed to restore within eight years, or to pay five 
\iundred thousand crowns ; but Calais was never re- 
stored, nor was the money ever paid. Philip cemented 
this peace by marrying Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Henry II. This princess, it is said, had been promised 
in marriage to his son Don Carlos, a circumstance on 
which some writers have founded a most romantic 
story of distress, and which is said to have been the 
cause of that deplorable catastrophe which, as we 
shall afterward see, befell both the unfortunate prince 
and the queen, his mother-in-law. 

Philip returned in triumph to Spain, where his 
active mind, now at ease from foreign disturbances, 
began to be disquieted on the score of religicm, and 
he laid down a fixed resolution to extirpate every spe- 
cies of heresy from his dominions. The inqmsition 
was invested with all the plenitude of the powers of 
persecution. It is wonderful how much the spirit of 
this tyrant coincided with that of his consort Mary of 
England; only Mary burnt the protestants at once, 
and Philip prepared them for that ceremony by racks 
and tortures. The king of Spain, hearing that there 
were some heretics in a valley of Piedmont, border- 
ing on the Milanese, sent ordejs to the governor of 
Milan to despatch a few troops that way, and conclu- 
ded his order in two remarkable words, ^^ ahorcad 
todos^^ — hang them all. Being informed that the 
same opinions were entertained by some of the inhab- 
itants of Calabria, he ordered one half to be hanged 
and the other burnt ; the consequences of these cru- 
elties were what he did not foresee, the loss of a third 
part of his dominions. 

The Netherlands were an assemblage of seignories 
or lordships, subject to Philip H. under various titles. 
Each province had its particular laws and usages, and 
was under the command of a governor, who had the 
title of Stadtholder ; and no law was enacted, or 
taxes imposed without the sanction of the whole 
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States in the district. In the year 1559, Philip con 
ferred the government of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, 
and Utrecht, on William of Nassau, prince of Orange, 
who was also a count of the German empire. 

The new opinions of Calvin and of Luther, which 
had made great progress in the Netherlands, gave 
Philip much disquiet. He determined to create new 
bishops, to establish the Inquisition with its amplest 
powers, and, in order to enforce the most implicit sub- 
mission to his authority, he resolved to abrogate all 
the ancient laws of the provinces, and give them a 
political system of his own devising. The report of 
these innovations created a dreaSul alarm, and a 
meeting was held of the chief lords of the Nether- 
lands, who deputed two of their number to lay their 
humble remonstrances before the king at Madrid. 
The effect which this produced was, that the duke of 
Alva was immediately sent into Flanders to suppress 
what was termed an unnatural rebellion; but there 
had been no rebellion if this measure had not occa- 
sioned one. 

William I., prince of Orange, was a man of a 
haughty, reserved, and resolute turn of mind. He 
had seen several of the nobility, his friends, the 
counts Egmont and Horn, with eighteen other gentle- 
men, beheaded on account of their religion by sen- 
tence of the Inquisition at Brussels; and the prince 
himself was sentenced to undergo the same fate, as a 
Calvinist and heretic In the prospect of this im- 
pending destruction, he conceived the magnanimous 
resolution of delivering his country from the yoke of 
its merciless tyrant, and confident that the great body 
of the people were kept in their allegiance to the 
Spanish government only from the principle of fear, 
which would be dissipated on the first aawning of 
success, he immediately began to collect an army. 
In a short time, having reduced some of the most im- 
portant garrisons in Holland and in Zealand, he was 
scdemnly prodaimed Stadtholder of the United Prov- 
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inces by a general coDvocation at the States of Dort. 
who, at the same time, opeDly threw down the gaunt- 
let of defiance to Philip II. hy declaring that the Ro- 
mish religion should for ever be abolished from these 
{)royinces. Hostilities began on the part of Philip, by 
aying siege to the rebellious city of Haerlem; and the 
town bein^ at length compelled to surrender, the 
whole magistrates, all the Protestant ministers, and 
above fifteen hundred of the citizens, were handed. 
Philip's viceroy, the duke of Alva, who at this time 
resigned his government, boasted, that, during the pe- 
riod of his admimstration, he haa put eighteen thou- 
sand persons to death by the hands of the public exe- 
cutioner. His successor followed the same plan which 
had been prescribed by his tyrannical master. The 
Spaniards besieged Leyden, which was most resolute- 
ly defended by the prince of Orange. The Dutch 
threw down the dikes which restrained the encroach- 
ments of the sea, and the whole country was laid un« 
der water ; and what was equally singular, as an efl 
fort of vigorous perseverance, the Spaniards continued 
the siege, and attempted to drain off the inundation. 
But the Dutch compelled them, at length, to abandon 
the undertaking. The whole seventeen provinces had 
suffered equally from the harassing of their sovereign * 
but^jealousy of the power of the prince of Orange pre- 
vented a general union, and only seven of these asserted 
their independence. 

Philip now sent his brother, the celebrated Don 
John 01 Austria, whom we have seen victorious over 
the Turks at Lepanto, to endeavour to regain the re- 
volted Netherlands; but the attempt was fruitless. 
The prince of Orange summoning a meeting of the 
provinces at Utrecht, a treaty of union was formed, 
which became the foundation of the commonwealth 
of Holland. It was agreed, by this treaty, that they 
should defend each other as one body ; that they should 
consult concerning peace and war ; establish a legisla^ 
tive authority ; regulate the imnosition of taxes : and 
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maintain a liberty of conscience in matters of relinon. 
These Seven United Provinces were Guelderland, 
Holland, Zealand, Friesland, Utrecht, Overyssel, and 
Groningen. They chose William prince of Orange to 
be their head, with the authority of general of their 
armies, admiral of their fleets, and chief magistrate by 
the name of Stadtholder. This famous treaty bears 
date the 23d January, 1579. 

The intelligence of these proceedings exasperated 
Philip in the most extreme degree. He proscribed 
the prince of Orange, and set the price of twenty-five 
thousand crowns upon his head. William, in his an- 
swer, which is one of the finest things recorded in his- 
tory, considers himself as on a level with the king of 
Spain ; impeaches him for injustice, perfidy, and tyr- 
anny at the tribunal of all Europe ; and declares, for 
his own part, that though he might imitate the con- 
duct of Philip by proscribing him in his turn, he ab- 
horred the base revenge, and rested his security upon 
the point of his sword. 

Philip, however, compassed his vengeance against 
the prince of Orange ; the reward had its effect, and 
repeated attempts were made against the life of this 
illustrious man. At length, one Grerard, a native of 
FraDche-compt^, put him to death by assassination. 
Maurice, the son of William, was declared stadtholder 
in room of his father ; and, though only eighteen 
years of age, showed himself worthy of that import- 
ant trust, and approved himself one of the ablest gen 
erals of his time. His military talents had the no- 
blest field for their exertion, as his antagonist, Alex- 
ander duke of Parma, then lieutenant to Fhihp m tne 
Netherlands, was deservedly ranked among the great- 
est captains in Europe. The siege of Antwerp nas 
immortalized his memory as well as that of its orave 
defenders. After a most heroic resistance, it was at 
length taken by the duke of Parma, by means of an 
immense rampart which he raised upon the rivei 
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Scheid, in the same manner as the city of Tyre had 
been taken by Alexander the Great. 

To protect this infant protestant state, Queen Eliza- 
beth sent the stadtholder four thousand men, under 
the command of the earl of Leicester; and with this 
timely assistance, and their own internal resources, 
the Hollanders were enabled to strugsrle against the 
force of the most powerful monarch in Europe. They 
maintained their independence as the ancient Lace- 
dsmonians had done, byr simplicity of manners, public 
frugality, and the most invincible courage. The sim- 
plicity of those times, when the Hollanders lived in~ 
clusters of small huts upon the banks of their canals, 
is very different from their present mode of life, when 
Amsterdam has become one of the richest of the cities 
of Europe, and th^e Hague one of the most polished 

, and luxurious. 

*^ The government of the United Provinces was a 
very cunous political structure. Of seventeen prov* 
inces of the T^herlands, we have seen that seven only 
recovered their liberty ; the rest, under the governance 
of the duke of Anjou, a man jealous of the prince of 
Orange, to whom he was greatly inferior in abilities, 
contented themselves with repinmff and murmuring at 
those grievances which had made their neighbours 
resolutely withdraw their necks from the yoke. They 
flattered themselves that they could secure their liberty 
by negotiations; and the court of Madrid, in order to 
sooth them, ^ve them a charter, confirming their 
privileges, while, at the same time, it was taking ef- 
fectual measures to prevent all future attempts that 
might be made to reclaim and vindicate them. The 
revolted provinces, we have observed, signed their 
treaty of union on the 23d of January, 1579, and this 
alliance, which was renewed in 1583, was by its na- 
ture, indissclute : it was the foundation of the whole 
structure of the republic. Each of the United Prov- 
mces preserved its own laws, its magistrates, its mde- 
pendence and its sovereignty ; but for national purposes 
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they were to form one body ; and, in order to complete 
a union of interests, they renounced the right of term- 
ing separate alliances, and established a general coun- 
cil, whose business was to regulate the common afiairs 
of the republic, and to convocate the states-general, a 
meeting which originally was called only twice a year, 
but which the great variety and importance of their 
business soon rendered perpetual. 

Strictly speaking, eacn of the towns, which had a 
right of sending its deputy to the particular assembly 
of the province, constituted in itself a republic. Ex- 
cepting those matters which respected the general 
interest of the states, these towns were governed by 
their own laws and magistrates, and their senate pos- 
sessed a supreme legislature and executive authority. 
But all the towns of the same province were obliged 
to form a general council to regulate the affairs of the 
province, and to serve as a bond of union between its 
several parts. This council possessed a power of de- 
liberating on all matters which respect the interest of 
the provinces ; and the deputies of the towns which 
formed this council communicated to their constituents 
intelligence of all those matters which were there to 
be agitated, and received their instructions, which they 
were bound to follow. Everything was decided in the 
council of the province by tne votes of the majority, 
unless such questions as regard peace and war, the 
levying of troops, the forming or alliances, and the 
establishment of general taxes ; all which matters 
required, by the fundamental treaty of union, the 
unanimous consent of the assembly of the states-gen- 
eral. 

The great national council, or the states-general, 
met in assembly at the Hague, and were composed of 
the deputies from the seven provinces — Holland send- 
ing three, Zealand and Utrecht two, and the others 
one ; and these had their conduct regulated by the in- 
structions which each deputy received from the council 
of his province. The majority of suffrages was deci- 
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mre here as in the provincial assemblies, except in 
those great questions which we have mentioned re- 
garding war and peace, alliances or general taxes^ 
where unanimity was required. 

One obvious disadvantage attending such a consti- 
tution was, the delays and difficulties that may retard 
the execution of any public measure, from the neces- 
sity which the deputies or representatives, both in the 
assembly of the states and m the provincial council, 
were under of consulting their constituents upon all 
matters that came before them, and being regulated 
entirely by their direction. Fifty towns, and all the 
pobles of the province, must deliberate on any piece 
of business ; and each provincial assembly must come 
to a fixed resolution, so as to instruct its deputy, before 
the assembly of the states-general was qualified to take 
th^ matter under consideration. The faultiness ot 
such a constitution, which deprived a state of all pos- 
sibility of acting with celerity in emergencies where 
success, perhaps, depended on celerity, needs no illus- 
tration. A government could not long have subsisted 
were there was so capital and radical an error, had not 
a contracting principle been applied in the office and 
power of the stadtholder. 

The powers and prerogatives of the stadtholder 
were very great ; he was commander-in-chief both of 
the sea and land forces, and disposed of all the military 
employments; he presided over all the counts of jus- 
tice : he had the power of pardoning criminals, and 
all sentences were pronounced in his name ; he ap- 
pointed the magistrates of the towns, from a list of a 
certain number presented by themselves ; he gave au- 
dience to ambassadors and foreign ministers, and nomi- 
nated his envoys to foreim states ; he was charged 
with the execution of all the decrees of the provincial 
assemblies ; he was arbiter and supreme judge, with- 
out appeal, in all the differences between the provinces, 
and between the cities and the other members of the 
state. 
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The most extensive powers were conferred upon the 
first stadtholder of the united states, William I. prince of 
Orange, and they were not abused ; on the contrary, they 
counterbalanced, in his hands, all the defects oi this new 
constitution. Maurice, like his father, used his power 
as a good citizen, zealous for the honour of his coun- 
try. His brother, Frederic-Henry, conducted himself 
on the same principles ; but his son William H., who 
succeeded to this dignity in the year 1647, was be- 
lieved to have views not equally beneficial to the fe- 
Eublic. Whether it was that the provinces, after 
aving concluded the definite peace oi Munster with 
Spain, thought that they had less occasion for the 
omce of stadtholder, and began to fear the immense 
po'^er of that magistrate, or that William became 
more jealous of his authority in proportion as he 
saw that it vras less necessary, it is certain there was 
no longer the same fi^ood understanding between the 
states and the stadtholder ; and had it not been for 
the death of William, this discordance might have 
ended fatally for the constitution. The most zealous 
patriots, to prevent the like apprehensions, took meas- 
ures at that time for tleprivmg his posthumous son, 
William HI., of the succession to his father's digni- 
ties ; but the eyils resulting from the want of this •f> 
fice were severely felt in that emergency, when in the 
reign of Louis XIV. the whole power of France and 
her allies threatened the total annihilation of the re- 
public. The abilities of William HI., rendered him 
worthy to supply his father's place, and he was no 
^sooner estabhshed in it than he retrieved the fortunes 
of his country. In grateful acknowledgment of his 
services, the united provinces not only granted that 
di^ty to him for life, but made it hereditary to the 
heirs-male of his femily. 

This last was an error equally pernicious with that 

of abolishing the office altogether ; for it is easy to 

see that those immense powers, though they might 

be beneficial in the person of a Umporary magistrate, 

v.— G 
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were extreifiely dangerous when the office became 
perpetual and hereditary. It happened, indeed, thai 
William had no children, and the error at his death 
might again have been remedied,, bat the patriots a 
second time pushed matters too far on the opposite 
side. They revived ine laws which proscribJed the 
office of stadt holder, and for above twenty years there 
was no such magistrate. Guelderland, however, in 
the year 1722, elected the Prince of Orange of the 
second branch of the house of Nassau ; and about 
twenty years after, wh^n attacked by France^ the rest 
of the states saw the necessity 6t reviving the office, 
and the same prince was nominated Stadtholder of the 
United Provinces. Ever in extremes, and blind to the 
real nature of their own constitution, the Dutch were 
now not contented with making this dignity again 
hereditary; they even made it descendible to daugh 
ters. It was decreed by the last deed of election, that 
the office should never descend to any prince who en- 
joyed the dignity of king or of elector of the German 
empire, or who should not be of the protestant reli- 
gion. It was stated, likewise, that the stadtholders 
should be educated during their minorityin the united 
provinces, and that the office should descend to the 
posterity of the princesses of Orange, only in case 
they have married jwith the consent of the states, a 
protestant pnnce neither king nor elector. 

To console Philip for the loss of the Netherlands, 
he soon after gained the kingdom of Portugal. Muley 
Mahomet, king bf Fez and Morocco, had offered to 
become Philip's tributary, on condition of obtaining 
his assistance against M!uley Moluc, his uncle, who 
had expelled him from his kingdom. Philip refused 
it, and the Moor then solicited the aid of Don Sebas- 
tian, the young monarch of Portugal. This prince 
embarked immediately for Africa, impatient to display 
his military prowess; but the event was fetal, for in 
one smgle engagement both he himself aind me two 
3ontenmng kings, Muley Mahomet and MtdeySloluc, 
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Ids* their lives. This Muley Moluc was a prince wio, 
in ^ome circumstances of character, was equal to the 
grp'xtest heroes of ancient Greece or Rome. There 
do^ not exist in history a nobler instance of intrepid- 
ity or greatness of soul than what this man exhibited 
in his dying moments, in that remarkable engage- 
ment. Moluc was in full possession of the empire of 
Morocco at the time when his dominions were invaded 
by Don Sebastian ; but he was fast consuming with a 
distemper which he knew to be incurable. He pre- 
pared, however, for the reception of so formidable an 
enemy. He was indeed reduced to such weakness of 
body, that, on the day when the last decisive battle 
was to be fought, he did not expect to live so long as 
to know the fate of the engagement. He planned 
himself the order of battle, and bein^ carried on a 
litter through the ranks, endeavoured by his voice and 
gesture to animate his troops to the t^tmost exertions 
of courage. Conscious that th^ fate of his family and 
of his kingdom depended upon the issue of that day, 
he ^ve orders to his pruicipal officers, that if he died 
durmg the engagement, thev should conceal his death 
from the army, and that they should, from time to 
time, ride up to the litter in which he was carried, 
under pretence of receiving orders from him as usual. 
When the battle had continued for some time, Muley 
Moluc perceived with great angmsh of mind that his 
troops m one auarter began to give way. He was 
then near his last agonies ; but, collecting what re- 
mained of strength and life, he threw himself out of 
the litter, rallied his army, and agam led them on to 
the charge. Quite exhausted, he fell down on the 
field, and, being carried back to his litter, he laid his 
finger on his mouth to enjoin secrecy to his officers 
who stood arouad him, and expired a few moments 
afrer in that posture. 

The victory, dearly purchased by the loss of this 
heroic m^, was complete upon the part of the Moors. 
Th? Adventurous Boa Sebastian was killed in the bat« 
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tie, and was succeeded in the throne of Portugal by 
his ffreat uncle Don Henry ; but he was at that time 
on the verge of the grave, and survived his predeces- 
sor only two years. The competitors for the crown at 
his decease were, Don Antonio, the prior of Crato, 
uncle to the last monarch by the father's side ; Philip, 
king of Spain, his uncle by the mother's side ; and 
pope Gregory XIII., on the absurd pretence that one 
of his predecessors had bestowed the crown on one of 
the former kings, who engaged to become his feuda- 
tory. The right of Philip was supported by twenty 
thousand men. Antonio, the prior of Crato, solicited 
the aid of Queen Elizabeth, who, though she cordially 
hated Philip, did not at that time find it convenient to 
declare war against Spain; but the prior obtained 
very effectual assistance from the French, who lent 
him sixty ships and six thousand men. The fleet of 
Philip, however, infinitely superior to that of his com- 
petitor, gave him a decided victory, Don Antonio's 
pretensions were set aside by one naval engagement, 
and the unfortunate prior betook himself to the court 
of France, where he passed his days in a state of hon- 
ourable dependance ; while Philip, without opposition 
from his holiness of Rome, was crowned king of Por- 
tugal. 

The arms of this powerful monarch, while they 
were employed in a vigorous but ineffectual struggle 
to recover his revolted provinces of the Netherlaiids, 
were now turned toward another object, a war with 
Queen Elizabeth, who openly espoused the cause of 
the Hollanders, and had, besides, by one of her admi- 
rals. Sir Francis Drake, taken and plundered some of 
the Spanish settlements in America. To revenue these 
injuries, Philip prepared for an invasion of the kingdom 
of England, and equipped the Invincible Armada, the 
most formidable naval armament that had ever been 
raised by any single nation. This immense armament 
consisted of^ one hundred and fifty large ships-of-war, 
maimed by twenty thousand soldiers and upward of 
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eight thousand seamen, besides two thousand gaUey- 
slaves, and armed with three thousand pieces of can- 
non. To co-operate with this prodigious naval force, 
thirty thousand men were to be conveyed in transpoits 
from Flanders, and a general insurrection was expected 
of all the Catholics in Britain to depose Elizabetn, and 
place her cousin Mary of Scotland upon the throne of 
England. The policy and vigour of Elizabeth and 
her ministers, who had abundant warning of these 
hostile preparations, were exerted in putting the king- 
dom into the most formidable state of defence. Lords 
lieutenants were appointed in each county to muster 
and arm all who were capable of serving in the field;* 

* Arrayed in a military dress, this heroic queen repaired to 
the camp of Tilbury, and addressed her army in the following 
most memorable speech : — 

** My loving people, we have b«ten persuaded by some that 
are careful of our safety to take heed how we commit ourselves 
to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but I assure you I 
do not desire to live to distrust my faithful and loving people. 
Let tyrants fear; I have always so behav d myself, that un- 
der Uod, I have placed mycbiefest siTeD|;th and safeguard in 
the loyal hearu and good will of my subjects. And therefore 
1 am come among you at this time, not as for my recrea- 
tion or sport, but being resolved in the midst and heat of the 
battle to live or die among vou all; to lay down for my 
Grod, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my honouri and 
my blood, even in the dust I know I have but the body of 
a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a king, and 
of a king of England too ; and think foul scorn that Parma or 
Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare to invade the bor- 
ders of my realms : to which, rather' than any dishonour 
should grow by me, I myself will take up arms; I myself wil 
be your general, judee, and rewatder of your virtues in the 
field. I know already by your forwardness, that you have 
deserved rewards and crowns ; and we do assure you, on the 
word of a prince, they shall be duly paid you. In the mean- 
time, my heutenant general shall be in my stead, than whom 
never prince commanded a more noble ^r wurihy subject (the 
Earl of Leicester;) not doubting, by your obedience to my 
general, by your concord in the eamp, and your valour in the 
field, we shall shortly have a famous victory over those ene- 
mies of my GM, of my kingdom, and of my peopla" 
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and the luaiitime counties, where a landing was chiefly 
apprehended, were strengthened by large bodies of 
troops, drawn from the remote quarters of the king- 
dom, and every measure adopted which could either 
guard against a disembarkment or impede the enemy'? 
progress and cut them off, if the landmg was actually 
accomplished. On the 20th of May, 1588, the Span- 
ish fleet, commanded by the Duke de Medina Sidonia, 
set sail from Lisbon, but were forqed by stress of 
weather to put into Corunna, which they did not leave 
till the 22d of July. 

This vast project wa^ dissipated like a summer's 
doud. The English met the tnvincible Armada with 
one hundred ships of a smaller size and eighty fire- 
ships. The fire-ships attacked them in the night, 
which threw them into the utmost confusion ; an eor 
gagement ensued in which the English werefkToured 
by a storm, which drove the Spaniards upon the eoast 
of Zealand ; many of their vessels were taken, a great 
number beaten to pieces upon the rocks ^d sand- 
banks, and only fifty ships with about six thousand 
men of all this prodigious anoament returned to Spain. 
When intelligence of this great national misfortune 
arrived at Madrid, the behaviour of Philip upon that 
occasion was, it must be owned, truly magnanimous* 
<* GoiPs holywiU be done^"^ said be : '^ i thought myself 
a match for the povotr of England, but I did not pre* 
tend to fi^ht against the elements,'^ Beautiful, just, 
and moral is the short reflection of Bentivoglio upon 
this signal catastrophe. " Such," says he, " was the 
fate of the memorable armadaof Spam, which threat- 
ened the demolition of the power of England : few en^ 
terprises were ever more deeply weighed, few pre- 
ceded by more immense preparations, and none per- 
haps ever attended with a more unfortunate issue. 
How vain and fallacious are the best-concerted schemeti 
c^ man ! Thus often the Divine ProvideBce, in the 
wisdom of his impenetrable decrees, has d^termtoed 
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the fate of an enterprise quite contraiy to the pre- 
sumptuoas expectations of human foresight."* 

Philip, who had always several projects on foot at 
the same time (and perhaps this was the j?reatest er- 
ror of his policy,) was meoitating at once the invasion 
and conquest of Engird, the reduction of the Neth- 
erlands, and the dismemberment of the kingdom of 
France. We have seen the issue of the first of these 
projects: the second, though not equally disastrous, 
fell equally, short of its aim; and in the l!ast,he did no 
more than foment .jisturbsuRses which civil discord had 
already excited, and which -in the^ndprocmred to him 
no advantage whatever. Every prospect of his ambi- 
tion in France was demolished by a single stroke, the 
conversion of Henry IV. to the catholic religion. The 
character of Philip II. was that of a turbulent and 
most ambitious spurit : his was a crafty system of pol- 
icy, in which ther« was nothing either great or ^ener« 
ous. He was a man fitted to harass and embroil £u- 
tope, without that soundness of judgment €ven to turn 
the distresses Which he occasioned to his substantial 
advantage. In his own kingdoms he was a cruel, a 
gloomy, and an inhuman tyrant ; in his family, a harsh 
and suspicious master, a barbarous husband, and an 
unnatural father. In the last of these characters, he 
sije^ialized himself by the murder of his queen and of 
his son, the unfortunate Don Carlos, whose fate, ac- 
cording to the common accounts, is so extraordinary as 
to wear the air of a romance, though the truth of the 
principal facts has never been disputed. There is 
nothing improbable in the circumstance that this un- 
fortunate prince should conceive an involuntary pas- 
sion for his mother-in-law, a beautiful princess of 
equal age with himself, or that she, who could have 
no afifection for a husband of Philip's disposition, should 
feel a similar attachment. Popular belief does justice 
to these ill-fated lovers in denying that they ever had 

* BeativogUo Guena di Fiandia, lib. i?. 
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a more guilty connexion. A disappointed female fa- 
vourite, for whom Carlos had formerly professed a 
Eartial affection, is said, from jealousy and revenge, to 
ave discovered to Philip their correspondence. He 
seized on the prince's papers, among which, it is said, 
were found some passionate letters from the queen, as 
well as a treasonable correspondence with the stadt- 
holder to dethrone his father. As these transactions 
were veiled in the most profound secrecy, which none 
of the Spanish historians have ever attempted to pen- 
etrate, it is not known whether Don Carlos underwent 
a trial for his crimes, or was put to death by the royal 
mandate alone. It is said that he bad the choice of 
his death, and that his veins being opened, he died 
in the bath, while he held in his hand Uie picture of 
his mother-in-law £lizabeth. This unhappy princess, 
then pregnant by her husband, to whose bed she had 
never been uofhithful, Was soon after poisoned in a 
medicine which she took by the command of the t^^- 
rant himself. These atrocious facts have never, it is 
true, been verified by authentic evidence; but it is 
equally true that these accusations were brought 
a^inst Philip by the prince of Orange* in the fitce of 
aU Europe, and that tney were never refuted. 

* See Apology or Defence of the Prince of Orange against 
ibePioscnptiou of the Kiog of Spain. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

6tate of France in thb end or the SixtEENTB Cbntubt: 
— ^Religious Contentions — Conspiracy of Amboise— Death 
of Francis II. — Charles IX. — Massacre of St Bartholomew 
— Henry HI.— League of Peronne— Assassination of Henry 
III.— Henry of Navarre abjures the Protestant Faijth, and 
is crowned in 1594 — State of Prance— Character of Henry 
IV. — His Assassination in 1610. 

While the Spanish monarch was possessed of so 
high a degree of power under Philip II. as to alarm 
allEurope, France was in a declining situation, divided 
into factions, embroiled with civil wars, and torn to 
pieces both by its own subiects and the ambitious de- 
signs of its neighbours. These distresses arose from 
religious differences, from the want of good laws, and 
the mal-administration of its sovereigns. 

The doctrine of the reformed religion had made 
considerable progress in son>e of the provinces of 
France, and the persecution of the Calvinists hsfi con- 
tributed greatly to the propagation of their opmions. 
The reign of Henry II., and me jealousy of his catho- 
lic clergy, had raised such a spirit of persecution, as to 
drive those unhappy men who would otherwise have 
been good subjects mto an open rebellion. 

The death of Henry XL, and the accession of Francis 
n., was the era of those civil commotions which em- 
broiled France for above thirty years, and brought that 
kingdom to the brink of ruin. The princes of Lor- 
raine, or the &imily of the G-uises, had established 
themselves in high credit during the two preceding 
reigns at the court of France. £ the reign of Henry 
n., they had brought about the marriage of the Dau- 
phin, now Francis IL, with their niece Mary queen of 
Scots, whose mother was a daughter of the duke of 
Guise. This match ^ve them such an ascendancy 
over the young Francis, that, in fact they ruled the 
dngdom. In this character it may be supposed they 
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Sid powerful enemies. The two first princes of the 
ood, Antony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, and his 
brother Louis, prince of Conde, together with the con- 
stable Montmorency, were possessed of a similar am- 
bition to that of the Guises; they were mortified by 
their arrogance, and were, therefore, their determined 
enemies. The Guises were zealots in point of religion, 
and intolerant catholics: the opposite party favoured 
the doctrines of the Reformation, which had now 
made considerable progress among the French. Am- 
bition, therefore, and religion co-operating together, 
set the whole kingdom 'm a flame. A conspiracy was 
formed by the Huguenots, at the head of whom was 
the prince of Conde, with the determined purpose of 
wresting the ^vemment out of the hands of the duke 
of Guise and his family. The Huguenot conspirators 
agreed to meet upon a certain day at the town of Am- 
boise, and to open the enterprise by the massacre of 
the Guises, and by seizing the person of the king. It 
was discovered by one of the conspirators almost at 
the moment of its execution. Fifteen thousand troops, 
which the duke of Guise found means to assemble, 
cut to pieces the forces of the conspirators as they 
came in detached parties to the place of rendezvous : 
many of them sacnficed their lives with the most des- 
perate courage ; the rest were taken and executed on 
scaffolds and gibbets. 

The tyranny of the Guises, which increased from 
the demolition of this conspiracy, procured them more 
enemies than ever ; yet so formidable was their power, 
that for some time it repressed all opposition. The 
party of the prince of Conde and the Huguenots were 
forced to dissemble their mortification, and to a/fect a 
placid acquiesence in the fi^ovemment of the Guises. 
The prince of Cond^ had the imprudence to com^ to 
court ; he was immediately seized by order of the »^»ike 
of Guise, brought to trial for his concern in the .»oii- 
spiracy of Amboise, and condemned to be beheaff»4. 
His life, however; was saved by the death of t*H 
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young monarch Francis II., and the consequent dis> 
turbances in the kingdom. Charles IX., (the brother 
of Francis), then a boy of ten years of age, was com- 
mitted to the guardianship of the queen mother, Catha- 
rine de Medicis, on whom the states conferred, like- 
wise, the administration of the kingdom. The court 
was a scene of faction and division, as well as the 
kmgdom : the queen was equally afraid of the power 
of the Guises and the Condes; she was, therefore, 
obliged to negotiate between the protestants and catho- 
lics, and for that purpose appointed a solemn confer- 
ence at Poissy, to debate on the articles of religion. 
The pope sent thither his le^te to maintain his inter- 
est, or rather to crush all disputes, by declaring the 
assembly illegal as not convened by himself, ifis re- 
monstrance, however, was disregarded, tne conference 
was held, and the issue was an edict of pacification, 
by which the protestants were permitted the exercise 
of their religion through all France, without the walla 
of the towns. The consequence of this edict was a 
civil war. The duke of Guise, the head of the catho- 
lic party, met with a few protestants upon the borders 
of Champa^e, who, under the sanction of the edict, 
were assembled in a bam for the purpose of devotion. 
His servants broke up the meeting, killed about sixty 
men, and dispersed and wounded the rest. This inhu« 
meuiity was the signal of an insurrection through the 
whole kingdom, which was divided between the par- 
ties of the prince of Conde and the duke of Guise, th6 
protestants and the catholics. 

Philip II., king of Spain, to increase the commotions, 
sent some thousands of men to the aid of the catholics. 
The Guises were successful at the batde of Druex, 
where the constable Montmorency, who commanded 
the royal army, and the prince of Conde were both 
taken prisoners. Guise, after this victory, laid siege 
to Orleans, where he fell by the hands of an assassin, 
who accused the heads of the protestant party as 
having instigated him to the murder, an accusation 
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which was not generally believed, a^t it touched the 
admiral de Coligai, one of the chief supporters of tha; 
party, whose excellent character put him far above the 
suspicion of so vile a piece of treachery. A short 
peace succeeded these disturbances, and Conde was 
reconciled to the court ; but the admiral kept still at 
the head of a considerable party in the provinces. 
The king, who had now attained his fourteenth year, 
had scarcely assumed the reins of government, when 
the prince of Conde, who had before attempted to take 
his predecessor, Francis, out of the hands of the Guises 
at Amboise, made a similar attempt to rescue Charles 
IX. from the leading-strings of the constable de Mont- 
morency. The war was of consequence renewed; 
and Conde and Coligni engaginjs^ the army of the con- 
stable at St. Denis, the catholic party was defeated, 
and Montmorency killed. The party oi the protestan ts 
was now increased by the aid often thousand Germans 
from the palatinate; yet the catholics continued the 
war with increased obstinacy and resolution, and 
France was a scene of massacre and desolation. The 
army of the catholics, which, on Montmorency's 
deatn, was now commanded b^ the king's brother, the 
duke of Anjou, was victorious in its turn. The prince 
of Conde was killed in a skirmish aft^ the battle of 
Jamac, and Coligni now supported alone the party of 
the Huguenots. A i)eace, however, was concluded 
between the two parties ; and France had just begun 
to repair her losses and disasters, when a most infernal 
scheme was formed by the catholics for the destruction 
of all the protestants in France, a measure, perhaps, 
unparalelled in the annals of human nature, and which 
excited the horror and detestation of all the kingdoms 
of £urope. This was the massacre termed of St. 
Bartholomew. < 

The plot was laid with a dissimulation equal to the 
atrociousness of the design. The queen-motner, Cath- 
arine de Medicis, a most flagitious woman, had al* 
ways expressed her hatred of the protestant party, 
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though she had at times shown a personal favour foi 
some of its chief supporters. Her son, Charles IX., a 
coward in his disposition, was a monster of cruelty in 
his heart. Il was concerted between the mother and 
her son, that the leaders of the protestant party should 
be brought to court and taken off their guard by ex- 
traordinary marks of favour and attention. Charles 
had given his sister Market in marriage to youn^ 
Henry of Navarre ; and he, together with the admi- 
ral Coligni and his friends, were entertained at court 
with every demonstration of kindness and respect. 
On the 24th of August, 1572, in the night, and at the 
ringing of the bell for matins, a general ma^cre was 
made by the Catholics of all the protestants through- 
out the kingdom of France. The circumstances of 
this abominable tragedy are too shocking to be narra- 
ted in detail. One half of the nation, with the sword 
in one hand and the crucifix in the other, fell with 
the fury of wild beasts upon their unarmed and de- 
fenceless brethren. The king himself was seen firing 
with a musket from a window of his palace upon 
those unhappy wretches who escaped into the streets 
naked from their beds, and endeavoured to save them- 
selves by flight.* Father Daniel informs us, that 
when the ne.ws of this massacre was brought to- 
Rome, the pope highly commended the zeal of this 
young monarcn, and the exemplary punishment which 
ne had inflicted on the heretics. It was no wonder, 
then, that the parliament of Paris decreed an annual 
procession on St. Bartholomew's day to offer up 
thanks to God, or that such was the savage fury of 
this nation, blinded by fanaticism, that they were not 
satisfied even with the death of Coligni, who fell with 
his brethren m that massacre, but ordered him to be 
executed afterward in effigy. 

* Thisdreadfiil massacrewas general tliroueh the kingdom 
0f France, except in a few of the provinces, which werea&i.«d 
hy the hiunanity and conraice of their govemon 
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In the midst of these calamities the throne of Fo* 
jfcind became vacant, and the duke of Anjou was 
chosen king by the assembled states of the kingdom. 
He accepted tne honours conferred on him with some 
reluctance, and had but just taken possession of his 
kingdom when he was called to that of France, by 
the sudden death of his brother, the execrable Charles 
IX. He set out for Paris without hesitation, and left 
the Poles, indignant at his departure, to choose for 
themselves another sovereign. France, at this time, 
exhibited a very extraordinary scene; a court involved 
in every species of luxury ancl debauchery, and a king- 
dom groaning under all the miseries which two fac- 
tions could occasion, exasperated against each other 
beyond hope of reconciliation. Henry HI., the new 
monarch, neither knew how to keep the protestants 
within due bounds, nor to content the catholics. He had 
neither abilities to manage his finances, nor to discipline 
his army. His debaucheries formed an extraordmary 
contrast to the superstition of his character, and both 
brought him into universal contempt. The duke of 
Guise obtained from him the command of his armies, 
and it was the interest of this prince to increase the 
confusions of the kingdom, that the court might al- 
ways stand in need of nis assistance. 
1^ In the meantime, young Henry of Navarre, brother- 
in-law to the French monarch, a youth of a noble 
spirit, who had escaped from the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew by going to mass with the catholics, had 
retired to the province of Guienne. The prince Conde, 
the head of the protestants, had invited the Germans 
into Champagne, and their party was joined by the 
duke of Amou, the king's brother. The abject mon- 
arch, terrified by this association, concludea a treaty 
with the protestants, which exasperated his catholic 
subjects, while it served only to give vigour and 
spirits to the opposite party. It was this treaty which 
determined the catholics to form themselves into a 
^ague, of which the pretext was the defence of reli* 
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lOD, of the king, and of the liberty of the state. 

hey pitched upon the duke of Guise tor their leader, 
who equalled his father in abilities, and was a man 
of yet greater ambition. The league was solemnly 
signed at Feronne, and acceded to through the whole 
of the province of Picardy. The other provinces very 
soon concurred. The king, who now, with some jus- 
tice, apprehended more danger from this association, 
nominaUy formed for his defence, than from all the 
designs of the protestants, thought to perform a ma9* 
terly stroke of policy by signing the league himself, 
which he imagmed would givenim the absolute com- 
mand of the party. But he was mistaken. He 
wished for peace that he might have the enjoyment 
of his j^leasures, but the catholic and nrotestant con- 
federacies waged war against each otner, in spite of 
him. His brother-in-law Henry, the young king of 
Navarre, commiserating the misfortunes of France, 
which he probably foresaw would one day be his own 
kingdom, wrote to Henry HI., painted to him in the 
strongest colours the mischiefs that attended that 
armed association, and generously ofiFered his fortune 
and his life for his pra' ection and defence ; but Henry 
ni. was weak enoup^h to listen rather to the pope's 
Dull, which stigmatized the king of Navarre and the 
prince of Conde as heretics. He rejected the dfers 
of his brother-in-law, continued the persecution of the 
protestants, and thus aided the duke of Guise in his 
scheme to dispossess him of his kingdom. He saw 
his error when it was too late, and was obliged to so-^ 
licit that assistance which he had r^ected when oj^ 
fered. He had disgraced himself by acts of the most im- 
politic cruelty, and, unable to crush the schema of the 
duke of Guise by a manly resistance and vigorous exer- 
tions of authority, he meanly employed assassins to mur- 
der that prince, and his brother the cardinal of Lorraine, 
in the castle of Blois. This cruel and dissolute tyrant 
continued to reign for fifteen years. His kingdom was 
at len£:th delivered from him by the hand of a fanatK 
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enthusiast. Jac<]ues Clement, a jacobin monk, actaa 
ted by the belief that he was doin^ an act of consum 
matepiet3^, insinuated himself into the palace, and stab- 
bed ihe lung with a knife in the belly. The assassin 
was put to death on the spot by the kmg's guards, 
and Henry died in a few days of the wound. 

As the succeeding monarch of France had begun 
before this time to display his illustrious talents, I 
shall give a short, uninterruptti sketch of his memo- 
rable life. 

Henry of Navarre, the first of the house of Bourbon, 
who sat on the throne of France, was descended in a 
direct male line, from Robert count of Clermont, and 
lord of Bourbon, the sixth son of Louis IX., surnamed 
Saint Louis. His mother was Jane d'Albret, daughter 
of Henry d'Albret, king of Navarre. Attached to the 
party of the Calvinists, she had educated her son in 
the same principles, and from those talents which he 
very soon began to display, the party of the Hugue- 
nots in France looked up to him as the great support 
of their interest. In 1569, being at that time only 
sixteen years of age, he was declared, at Rochelle, 
chief of the Huguenot party ; and the prince of Con- 
de his uncle, with the admiral Coligni, were named 
to act under him as his lieutenants. They were un- 
successful at the battle of Jamac, where Conde lost 
his life, and likewise in the succeeding engagement 
at Moncontour. In the following year, Charles IX. 
made peace with the protestant party, in the diaboli- 
cal view of accomplishmg by treachery what he 
found himself unequal to achieve by his arms. To 
prove the sincerity of his reconciliation with the 
Huguenot chiefs, he invited young Henry of Navarre 
to Paris, and bestowed upon him his sister Margaret 
of Valois in marriage. The party thus lulled asleep, 
the barbarous monarch attempted, as we have seen, 
to extinguish them by a single blow, and in the hor- 
rible eve of St. Bartholomew about one himdred thou* 
•and fell by the sword. Henry of Navarre, saved 
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from this massacre of his party by declaring himself 
a catholic, remained after this event about three years 
a prisoner. After the death of Charles IX., having 
found means to d^cape to Alengon, in the year 1576, 
he put himself once more at the head of tne protest- 
ants. The conduct of the party we have already 
seen during the reign of Henry III. This monarch, 
on his death-bed, had acknowledged Henry of Navarre 
the lawful heir to the crown. Three sons of Henry 
n. had now reigned consecutivelv ; and, having no 
children, Henry of Navarre, descended from Louis IX., 
was indeed the first prince of the blood, and conse- 
quentlv the nearest in succession to the throne. But 
he had to combat the formidable opposition of The 
LeaguBy who chose for their sovereign the cardinal of 
Bourbon, Vendome. The pope was of necessity Hen- 
ry's enemy ; and Philip II. of Spain encouraged his 
son-in-law the duke of Savoj to mvade Dauphm6 and 
Provence. Henry had nothmg to support him but the 
iustiee of his cause, his own courage, and the zeal of 
nis small party. The first successfm efibrt of his arms 
wasatArques, in the neighbourhood of Dieppe, where 
with five thousand men he defeated the army of the 
league under the duke of Mayenne, consisting of 
twenty-five thousand men. His numbers now in- 
creased to ten thousand, and he defeated Mayenne a 
second time, in the celebrated battle of Ivry. He pur- 
sued his advantages, and marched directly to Paris. 
Ihis city, which was strongly in the interest of the 
league, made a most obstinate resistance ; but the Pa- 
risians would have been compelled by famine to open 
tneir gates to Henry, had not Philip U. sent the duke 
of Parma with a powerful army to their relief. This 
event deprived him of the frmt of nis victories; but 
he took such ^ well-concerted steps, that his ene- 
mies were able to gain no considerable advantages. 
The nation, aware of the ambitious views of Phuip, 
began to be afraid of falling under a foreign voke. 
Henry was made to understand that th« g>eateAi ob< 
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Btaclc to vhe success of his wishes was his religioa. 
His counsellor Rosni, the celebrated duke of Sully, 
told him in plain terms, that it was necessary for the 
salvation of France that he should embrace the cath- 
olic faith. The disorders of the kingdom could not 
otherwise have been composed, nor the schemes of 
the Spanish monarch defeated. Henry yielded to the 
necessity of circumstances : he made a rormal abjura- 
tion at St. Denis, and was crowned king, at Chartres, 
in the year 1594. The city of Paris was chie% gar- 
risoned by the Spaniards, out the marshal de Brisac, 
with infinite address, formed an association of the ma 
gistrates and principal citizens, and opened to Henry 
the gates of the town. He made his public entry into 
the capital of his kingdom almost without the effusion 
of blood, and he gave a free pardon to al the parti- 
sans of the league ; ordering, at the same time, the 
whole foreign troops instantly to evacuate his domi^i- 
ions. Yet Henry was fer from being in possession of 
the whole of the kingdom of France ; and he was 
obliged to have recourse to as many intrigues as bat- 
tles, in order to recover it by degrees. Almost his 
whole life was spent in fighting a^inst one chief or 
another, in negotiating, and even in purchasing, the 
submission of his enemies ; and, at length, in what 
situation was this kingdom when he recovered it ? The 
revenues of the state were exhausted, the provinces 
ruined by neglect and by the ravages of the armies, 
and the country depopulated. France stood in need 
of a prince like Henry IV., a genius who understood 
the arts of peace as well as of wur, who was capable 
of searching into the wounds of the state, and knew 

' ^ow to apply the most effectual remedies. 

The ambitious Philip had been far from laying aside 
is views upon the accession of Henry. lus armies 

''continued to ravage the provinces. It was, therefore, 
necessary for Henry to bend his attention in the first 
place to the extirpation of these invaders. By the 
mdefatigable industry of his counsellor, Sully, and bv 
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loans from his subjects, he found means to raise thos« 
.supplies which were necessary for the support of a 
regular army. He was successful against the Span- 
iards, who were forced to conclude with him the peace 
of Vervins, the only advantageous treaty that France 
had made since the reign of Philip Augustus. 

From that time forward he devoted his whole at- 
tention to the improvement of his kingdom, and the 
advancement of the happiness of his subjects. He 
disbanded all his supemuous troops; he mtroduced 
order and economy into the administration of the fi- 
nances ; he reformed the laws, repressed every species 
of persecution, and brought about the most dimcult 
of all coalitions — a perfect harmony and good under- 
standing between the protestants and catholics. -^ 
spirit of commerce and manufactures, the certain 

5 roofs of a wise and equitable government, began to 
ifinse itself through all the provinces of the king- 
dona. The cities were enlarged and embellished ; the 
capital decorated with magnificent buildings ; and the 
fine arts encouraged by the munificent patronage of a 
prince whose taste was equal to his liberality. 

Henry, whom the pope in the beginning of his ca 
reer had anathematized, as a heretic and usurper 
was now the darling son of the church, and the high 
est favourite of the see of Rome. Such was his credit 
with Pope Paul V., that the pontiff chose him as his 
mediator with the state of Venice, and at the request 
of one who had been formerly excqinmunicated him- 
self, took off a sentence of excommunication which he 
had denounced a^inst that republic. 

His great political talents were equalled by his pri- 
vate virtues. He was the kmdest master, the most 
ftffectionate parent and the warmest friend. His man- 
ners were noble without the smallest tincture of se- 
verity, and he nossessed that engaging affability of 
oehaviour, whicn in him, deriving its origin from a 
native goodness of heart, was very different from that 
affected complaisance, the usual courtly engine of ao« 
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quirir^ popularity. There was a greatness of soul lo 
tnis prince whico manifested itself in the whole of 
his character. That generosity in the forgiveness of 
injuries, which is ever the attendant of a noble mind, 
was in him most remarkable. Many of those who, 
in the earlier period of his life had taken the most 
violent part against him, and who, according to the 
common rules of human conduct, had nothing to ex- 
pect after he had attained the throne but punishment, 
or at least disgrace, were astonished to meet not only 
with entire forgiveness, but even with marks of favour 
and confidence. He knew how much even the best 
natures may be perverted by the spirit of faction. He 
could not harbour resentment against an humbled ad- 
versary, and his own good heart informed him, that an 
enemy forgiven might become the most valuable of 
friends. It was thus that he won to himself the af- 
fections of those nobles, the chief supporters of the 
League which so violently opposed his succession to 
the crown. Of all his enemies, the marshal Biron 
was the only one who suffered a capital punishment ; 
and to him he had three times offered mercy, on the 
condition of his making a confession of his crimes.* 

To form a proper judgment of this most estimable 
man, it is necessary to read the Memoirs of the ducde 
Sully, where we see the picture of the greatest and 
the most amiable of princes delineated by the hand of 
a faithful servant, a counsellor, a&d a companion ; a 
friend who was no less acquainted with the public 
schemes and the motives of his political conduct than 
with all the circumstances of his private life.t " Should 

* Perefixe relates a little anecdote, which shows that this 
jeautiful feature of Henry's character, the forgiveness of in- 
juries, extended itself to the meanest ranks of his subjects. 
Being one day in his coach with the marshal d'Estr^es, he de- 
aired that nobleman to observe one of the life-guards who 
walked at the coach-door. "That," said he, *'i8 a brave fel- 
low ; it was he who wounded me at the battle of Aumale." 

t Who is there that can read without emotion the conversa 
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a faithful picture of this illustrious character," saya 
Voltaire, " be drawn in the hearing of a judicious for- 
eigner who had never before been acquainted with his 
name; and should the narrator conclude that this very 
man was at length assassinated in the midst of his 
people, after repeated attempts against his life by per- 
sons to whom ne had never done the smallest injury, 
It would be impossible for him to believe it." Whether 
this atrocious deed arose from the designs of a party, 
or was the mere suggestion of a distempered brain m 
the wretch who perpetrated it, is to this day a matter 
of doubt and uncertainty. The parricide Ravaillac 
himself protested that he had no accomplices. On 
the 14th of May, 1610, as Henry, together with the 
duke d'Epemon, were on their way to the house of 
Sully, the prime minister, and while the coach was 
stopped by some embarrassment in the street, the 
king, suddenljr turning toward one of the windows, 
was struck twice into the heart with a knife, and in- 
stantly expired. The afOiction felt by his subjects on 
this great national calamity was such as no words can 
describe. There never, perhaps, existed a sovereign 

tion that passed between this great man and his confidant 
Sully at Monceauz, when Henry, attacked with a daneeroua 
illness thought himself dying. " Mon amy, je n'appr^ende 
nnllement la mort, comme voub le 89avez mieuz oue person- 
ne, m'ayant vfl en tant de perils dont je me fusse oien pu ex- 
empter ; mais je ne nieray point que je n'aye regret de partir de 
cette vie sans eslever ce royaume en la splendeur que je m'es- 
tola propos^e. et avoir t^smoign^ a mes peuples, en les soula- 
geant et descnargeant de tant de subsiaes, et les gouvemant 
amiablement, que je les aimoia comme sMls estoient mes 
mfyLnsJ'—SuUvt Economies Royalety tom. i. ch. 85. 

"I have no fear of death, my friend, as you of all persons 
best know, having seen me exposed to so many perils, which 
I could have avoided ; but I will not deny that I regret my 
departure out of life, without having elevated this kingdom to 
the state of splendour which I had proposed to myself; and 
showed to my people, by my endeavour to make them happy, 
to take off their burdens, and to rula them gently, that I loveo 
them as my own children." 
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who more merited, or who more entirely possessed,' 
the affections of his people. Henry had lived to the 
age of fifty-seven, and at the time of his death is said 
to have been employed in projecting one of the great- 
est and most extraordinary schemes that ever entered 
into the head of man.** 



' CHAPTER XXVIII. 

England and Scotland in the Rxignb of Elizabeth and 
Mary, CIueen of Scots : — Personal Enmity of Elizabeth 
and Mary-^Reformation in Scodand— Regency of Mary of 
Guise— John Knox— Intervention of England— Confession 
of Faith ratified by Parliament — Mary arrives in Scotland 
— Artful measures of Elizabeth in Scotland — ^Murder of 
Rizzio — of Damley — Forced Abdication of Mary— James 
VI. proclaimed — Battle of Langsyde — Mary imprisoned in 
Ene^nd — Executed, 1587— AmoitiouB schemes of the Earl 
of Kssex— Death andjchaiacter of Elizabeth. ^ 

While France was torn by mtestine convulsions, 
and bleeding under the infernal ravages of a merciless 
zeal, signalized b}r the memorable massacre of St. 
Bartholomew ; while the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands had shaken off the yoke of Spain, and were 
bravely vindicating their rights and their religion, — 
the English nation had attained to a high degree of 
splendour under the government of a great and politic 

♦ The project of a perpetual peace. The delineatioifof this 
great scheme, which was singularly characteristic of the gen- 
ius as well as the benevolence of its author, is to be found in 
the Memoirs of the duke of Sully. Though the preparauons 
were actually begun for carrying it into effect, it must in all 
probability have ftuled of success, because it took not into ac- 
count the predominant passions and weaknesses of mankind ; 
and the impossibility of reasoning with nations as with wist 
individuals. 
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princess. Elizabeth had been educated in the school 
of adversity : she was a prisoner during* the reign of 
her sister Mary, and had turned that misfortune to the 
best advantage, by improving her mind m every great 
and useful accomplishment. It were to be wished she 
had cultivated likewise the virtues of the heart, and 
that her policy (which must be allowed to b'e. extremely 
refined) nad breathed somewhat more of the spirit of 
generosity and humanity. 

Elizabeth had, from the beginning of her reign re- 
solved to establish the protestant reli^on in her do- 
minions, a measure which the severities of the reign 
of Mary had rendered not at all difficult. The protest- 
ant party had been increasing under persecution ; and 
no sooner were the queen's inclinations signified to the 
people, than almost the whole nation became protest- 
ants from choice. The very first parliament after her 
accession passed an act in ravour of the reformed re- 
ligion. 

Elizabeth's great object was to secure the affections 
of her people, and this she most thoroughly accom- 
plished. She may be reckoned among uie most re- 
spected of the English monarchs ; though there is no 
question that she stretched the powers of the crown 
to a greater height, and her government was more 
arbitrary and despotic than that of any of her succes- 
sors, whose encroachments on the rights of the subject 
gave occasion to such dreadful disquiets, and raised a 
combustion so ftital to the English nation. 

The chief minister of Elizabeth in the beginning 
of her reign was Robert Dudley, son of the duke of 
Northumberland ; a man whom she seemed to rcj^rd 
from capricious motives, as he was possessed neither 
of abiliaes nor virtue. But she was assisted likewise 
with the counsels of Bacon and of Cecil, men of great 
capacity and infinite application. They regulated the 
finances, and directed those political measures with 
foreign courts that were afterward followed with M 
much success. 
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In this rei^ of Elizabeth the aJOfairs of Scotlana 
were unhappily but too much interwoven with those 
of England. Henry VII. had given his daughter Mar- 
garet in marriage to James V., king of Scotland, who, 
dying, left no issue that came to maturity, except 
Mar^, afterward queen of Scots. This princess was 
married when very young to Francis, tne dauphin, 
afterward king of France, who left her a widow at 
the a^e of nineteen. As Elizabeth had been declared 
illegitimate by Henry VIIL, in consequence of her 
mother Anne Sullen's divorce, Mary was persuaded by 
her ambitious uncle, the duke of Guise, to assume the 
arms and title of queen of England ; and when the 
English ambassador, at the court of France complained 
of this injury, he received no satisfaction. This was 
the foundation of a personal enmity between the rival 
queens, which subsisted through life, and laid the 
mundation of a train of misery and misfortune to the~ 
queen of Scots. 

The reformation in Scotland, though it arose from 
the most laudable and disinterested motives, was con- 
ducted with a spirit of much higher zeal and animosity 
than in England. The mutual resentment which the 
protestants and catholics bore to each other in that 
country was extremely violent. Many of the English 
preachers, who had fled from the terrors of the perse- 
cution under Mary of England, had taken shelter in 
Scotland. There they propagated their theological 
tenets, and inspired the greatest part of the kingdom 
with the utmost horror for the doctrines and worship 
of the church of Rome. Some of the principal of the 
Scottish nobility, the earl of Argyle, the earls of Mor- 
ton, Glencaim, and others, had espoused the doctrines 
of the reformation. ^ They entered privately into a 
bond of association in opposition to the established 
church ; and by their own authority they ordained that 
prayers in the vulm ton^e should be used in all the 
parish churches of the kingdom, and that preaching 
and the interpretation of the Scriptures should be 
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practised in private houses, till God should move the 
prince to allow a purer system of public worship, un- 
der faithful and true ministers. This determined spirit 
of reformation was much fomented by the furious and 
most intolerant zeal of the Roman catholics. Hamil- 
ton, archbishop of St. Andrew's, a sanguinary bigot, 
made some attempts to pursue the same horrible 
methods of conversion of which Queen Mary of Eng- 
land had set the example ; and a priest who had em- 
braced the new religion was, by nis orders, burnt at 
the stake. The consequence was, that the whole na- 
tion began to look with detestation and abhorrence 
upon the worship of the catholics ; and the associated 
lords presented a petition to parliament, in which, after 
they had premised that they could not communicate 
with the damnable idolatry and intolerable abuses of 
the churqh of Rome, they desired that the laws against 
heretics should be executed by the civil magistrate 
alone ; that the Scriptures should be the sole rule for 
judging of heresy ; and that prayers should be said in 
the vulgar tongue. 

The queen-regent, Mary of Gkiise, who, in the gov- 
ernment of Scotland, followed the intemperate coun- 
sels of her brothers, instead of soothing or opposing 
by gentle methods this spirit of reformation, summoned 
the chiefs of the protestant party to attend a council 
at Stirling, and denounced all those as rebels who 
failed to appear. This violent and imprudent measure 
enraged the people, and determined them to oppose 
the regent's authority by force of arms, and to proceed 
to extremity against the clergy of the established 
church. 

The celebrated John Knox arrived at this time from 
Greneva, where he had imbibed the doctrines of Calvin, 
of which his natural disposition fitted him to be a most 
zealous and intrepid promoter. This reformer was 
possessed of a very considerable share of learning, and 
of uncommon acuteness of understanding. He was a 
man of rigid virtue, and of a very disinterested spirit; 

V. — I 
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bat his maxims (as Dr. Robertson remarks) were too 
seyere, and the impetuosity of his temper was exces- 
sive. His eloquence was fitted to rouse and to inflame* 
His first public appearance was at Perth, where, in a 
very animated sermon, he wrought up the minds of 
his audience to such a pitch of fury, that they broke 
down the walls of the church, overturned the altars, 
destroyed the images, and almost tore the priests to 
pieces. The example was contagious, and the same 
scenes were exhibited in different quarters of the king- 
dom. The protestant party soon after took up arms. 
They besieged and took the towns of Perth and Stirl- 
ing, and thence proceeded, in martial array, to Edin- 
burgh, where they found the people animated with the 
same zeal, and eagerly flocking to the banner of refor- 
mation. Mary of Guise, sensible of her inability to 
withstand this increasing torrent, took a very impolitic 
stei>. She brought over a French army to subdue her 
subjects of Scotland ; and they, with whom the mo 
tive of religious zeal far outweighed every other con- 
sideration, solicited tl^e aid and succour of the protes- 
tant queen of England. Elizabeth acquiesced with the 
utmost cheerfulness in this demand, which coincided 
so well with her own views and interest. She des- 
patched an army and fleet to their assistance. The 
French and the catholic Scots were defeated, and the 
party lost its head by the death of the queen-regent. 
A capitulation ensued, and a treaty was signed at 
Edinburgh, in which the political talents of Elizabeth 
ai)peared in their strongest point of view. It was 
stipulated that the French should instantly evacuate 
Scotland; that the king and queen of France and 
Scotland should give up all pretensions to the crown of 
England ; that further satisfaction should be made to 
Elizabeth for the injury already done her in that par- 
ticular ; and that the Scots mi^ht the more readily ac- 
cede to these articles, which hitherto seemed to regard 
the interest of England alone, it was, by way of 
somhing them, stipulated that none but natives should 
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be put into any office in Scotland. Thvis the politic 
Ehzabeth qaelled the disorders of that kingdom oy the 
same measure which secured the stability of her own 
throne, and gave her the highest influence and authori- 
ty over the Scottish nation. 

The reformed religion now happily obtained a full 
settlement in Scotland. The jMirliament ratified a 
confession of faith agreeable to the new doctrines, 
passed a law against the worship of the miass, and 
abolished it throughout the kingdom under the most 
rigorous penalties. The papal jurisdiction was sol- 
emnly renounced, and the presbyterian form of disci- 
pline was everywhere adopted in place of the catholic. 

Matters were in this situation wnen the young Mary, 
upon the death of her mt)ther and lier husband Fran- 
cis, was desirous of returning to Scotland to take pos- 
session of her throne. Anxiously wishing to cultivate 
the friendship of £lizabeth, she had laid aside the 
arms and titles whichr had given that queen so much 
offence, and she now asked leave to pass through 
England, probably in the view of having a personal 
interview, which might lay the foundation of a mutual 
good understanding. This request Elizabeth refused, 
unless on the condition of Mary's ratifying the whole 
articles of the late treaty. This was not all ; she 
equipped a fleet to intercept and take her prisoner on 
her passage. This danger, however, Mary escaped, 
and landed safely in her own dominions. 

Mary was zealously attached to the catholic religion, 
the faith of her ancestors, and this attachment was 
the primary cause of the greatest of her misfortunes ; 
she found herself regarded as an enemy by all the 

Erotestants, the bulk of her subjects, who, on the other 
and, regarded her enemy Elizabeth as their patroness 
and defender. That princess had very early, and be- 
fore the arrival of Mary in Scotland, taken the most 
artful measures to secure to herself the management 
of this kingdom ; she had her minister Randolph as a 
resident in Edinburgh, who had cultivated a perfect 
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good onderslaiidiDg with the earf of Murray^ (the has- 
tard-brother of Mary,) the earl of Morton, and the 
secretary Maitland of Letbington ; — ^and these three 
were the very persons on whom the young queen, har- 
bouring no suspicions, bestowed, upon her first arrival 
in her kingdom, the utmost confidence. The views 
of the ambitious MuEra]^ aimed at nothing less than 
his sister's crown ; and still, as new obstacles [)resented 
themselves in the way of this criminal ambition, his 
attempts became, in proportion, more daring and more 
fls^itioos. 

The first obstacle which opposed the ambition of 
Murray, was the queen's marriage with her cousin 
Henry, Lord Damley, the son of the earl of Lenox, who 
bore liJtewise the i^me relaticm to the queen of Eng- 
land — a match, therefore, in every view, proper and 
adequate, as it connected the only contending claims 
to that kmedom after the death of Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth, who had the weakness to be jealous of 
these pretensions, was not disposed to be pleased with 
any matrimonial connexion which could have been 
formed by her rival Maiy. It was, therefore with the 
entire approbation of her minister Randolph, and her 
secretary Cecil, that the earl of Murray formed his 
first plot for the removal of Darnley, the imprison- 
ment of Mary, aoid the taking into his own hands the 
ffovemment of Scotland. A conspiracy was formed 
by Murray to seize the persons of the queen and 
Darnley. It was discovered by Mary, who, with the 
assistance of the eaxl of Athol, and a few troops has- 
tily collected, compelled the traitor and his associates 
to retire for a while till they bad raised sufi^cient 
force to rise in op^ rebellion. They were subdued, 
however, and Murray fled for shelter into the domin- 
ions c^ Elizabeth. A few of the nobility, whom Mur- 
ray at first had gained over to his treasonable designs, 
now returned to their allegianeo, and publicly avowed 
that the intention of the con^iracy had been to put 
Damley to death, \o imprison the queen, and to usurp 
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the goyemment. From this period, the satne plan, 
though checked at first, was unremittingly pursued, 
till it was at length accomplished. 

The consort of Mary made an ill return to her a:^ 
fections ; he was a weak man, an abandoned profli- 
gate, and addicted to the meanest of vices. Pleased 
as she had been at first with his person and external 
accomplishments, it was impossible that her affection 
should not at length have given place to disgust at a 
character so worthless and despicable ; and Damley, 
enraged at her increasing coldness, was taught to be- 
liere that he was supplanted in the queen's affections 
by the arts and insinuations of a favourite- -a despica- 
ble one indeed — ^the musician Rizzio, whom Mary 
had promoted to the office of her secretary. Murray, 
at this time at a distance, had his friends Morton and 
Lethington at court, who had cautiously avoided hav- 
ing an active share in the late conspiracy. A parlia- 
ment was called, in which it was expected that Mur- 
ray and his associates were to be attainted for treason ; 
but to prevent this blow, and likewise to follow out the 
main scheme, a new plot was devised by Mortou and 
Lethington, of which the weak and vicious Damley 
was made an active instrument. The queen was 
then far advanced in her pregnancy, when, as she was 
one evening at supper in a privtate apartment of her 
palace, along with the comitess of Arprle, while her 
secretary Rizzio, and some other ofner domestics 
were in waiting, the earl of Morton, with one hundred 
and sixt)r men, took possession of the palace ; a few 
ruffians in arms broke into the apartment, Damley 
himself showing the way by a private staircase; Uiey 
overtumed the table at which the queen sat, and seiz- 
ing the secretary Rizzio, who clung for protecticHi to 
the garments or his mistress, they stabbed him to the 
heart, and thence dragging him into the ante-cham- 
ber, laid him dead with numberless wounds. 
The purpose of this shocking outrage was extreme- 
' evident From the queen's situation, nothing less 
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was to be expected than an abortion, and probably 
the death both of the mother and her child ; should 
this not take place, the odium incurred by Darnley, as 
tbe ostensible head and promoter of this conspiracy, 
must at least be the cause of a total and incurable 
rupture between him and Mary, a justifiable pretence 
for those meditated schemes against his life, and even 
a probable presumption of Mary's acquiescence in any 
attempts to get rid of a man, against whom she had 
now so much cause of hatred and disgust Confiding 
in the plausibility of these appearances, which to the 
public eye would, at least witn the queen's enemies, 
induce a strong suspicion of her guilt, the murder of 
Darnley was immediately resolved on, and a very 
short time after, the house in which he slept was,. in 
the middle of the night, blown up with gunpowder. 

In this murder, planned by Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington, the earl of Both well, there is undoubted 
reason to believe, was likewise an associate. This 
nobleman, who had all along shown the greatest ap- 
pearance of zeal and attachment to the interests of 
Mary, had from that. cause alone, with a little per- 
sonal merit, attamed a very great degree of her fa- 
vour and esteem. The voice of the public imputed 
to him the murder of Darnley ; but the good opinion 
which the queen had of him, from his former services, 
and the just grounds she had to fix that crime upon 
those who were truly its chief authors and contrivers, 
exempted this nobleman, in her mind, from all suspi- 
cion of guilu 

To satisfy the publip opinion, however, Bothwell 
was tried by his peers for the murder of Darnley, and 
BO.evidence being brought against him, he was ab- 
solved by the verdict of a jury. The queen, who had 
never believed him guilty, had now, as she thought, 
a perfect assurance of his innocence. He stood high 
in her favour ; and, prompted by ambition, began to 
aspire at the dangerous honour of obtaining ]^er hand 
inmarriage^ These views, being known to Murray 
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and his associates, seemed to afford, at i«D^th, a most 
promising meajis for accomplishing the ruin of Mary, 
and throwing into their hands the government of the 
kingdom. It now, therefore, hecame, their great ob- 
ject to bring about the marriage of Both well with 
the queen; a formal deed, or bond, was for that 
purpose framed by the earl of Morton and the chief 
nobility of his party, recommended Bothwell in the 
strongest terms as the most proper person she could 
<cboose for a husband. Mary gave into the snare; 
she married Bothwell, a measure which is the most 
indefensible part of her conduct; for, however she 
might have been persuaded of his innocence, of which 
ihis request of her chi^ nobility was certainly a very 
strong testimony, yet the public voice still pointed 
him out as an associate in the murder of her husband ; 
and to marry this man was a measure as indecent as 
it was ruinous and impolitic. 

The plan of Murray, of Morton, and their allies had 
now succeeded to their utmost wish, and it was un- 
necessary any longer to keep on the mask. Bothwell, 
their instrument m the murder of Damley, had, by 
their means, become the husband of Mary. They had 
thus brought about what to the world would be a 
strong presumption of her being an acccnnplice in that 
fnurder: and the same Morton and his associates, who 
had signed that infamous bond, asserting Bothw ell's 
innocence, and recommending him in the strongest 
terms as a suitable husband to their .queen, now formed 
nn association, within a few weeks of their marriage, 
10 make them both prisoners in their palace. On re- 
ceiving intelligence of this design, Bothwell found 
means to escape ov«r seas to Denmark ; but Mary de- 
ilivered herself without reserve into the hand;: of her 
enemies, who immediately confined her, under a stronn; 
jB^ard, in the easde cfC Lochleven.* 

* These bladk deeds, and the whole of this infernal policy, 
SR ihus laid open by Camden, m coDtemporary author, a per- 
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Morton and the associated lords had now the sole 
rovemment of the kingdom. They were, however, 
desirous oi giving their authority a legal sanction^ 

■on under the j)ttronage^ and introsted with the papers of See 
retary Cecil himself. 

'* Murray," he says, who had taken arms because of Mary's 
match with Damley, ** fled into Elngland ; and there bemg 
frustrate of all hope of aid, he dealt by letters with Morton, a 
man of a de^p and subtile reach, who was his inward friend, 
and as it were his right hand ; that seeing the marriage could 
not be annulled, yet, at least, the laeebettDixtthtm as man and 
wft mighty bt/fdosecontrivanceSf be dissolved. Morton, being 
a man skilled in kindling discontents, insinuateth himself in- 
to the young king's mind by soothing flatteries, and persua- 
de th him to put on the crown of Scotland, even against the 
queen's will, and to free himself from the command of a wo- 
man. By this counsel he hoped not only to alienate the 
queen» but also the nobility and comnoons quite from the 
king. And to alienate the queen, first he incense th the king 
by sundry slanders to the murder of David Rizzio, a Piemon- 
toisi lest, he being a subtile fellow, might prevent their designs. 
Then the more to alienate her, he persuadeth the kin^ to be 
present himself at the murther. The king^ now considering 
the foulness of the late aet, and seeing the queen was very 
anery, repented him of his rashness, humbly fled with tears 
and lamentations to her clemency, and craving pardon for 
his fault, freely confessed, that, through the persuasion of 
Murray and Morton, he had undertaken the £&ct. And from 
that time forward he bore such haired to Murray (for Morton, 
Reuven, and the others were fled into England for the mur- 
ther of David, with Murray's letters of commendation to the 
Earl of Bedford,) that he cast in his mind to make him away. 
But whereas, through youthly heat, he could neither conceal 
his thoughts, nor durst execute them (such was his observance 
towards the queen his wife^ he told her that it wonld be for 
the good of the commonwealth and the security of the royal 
famCy, if Murray were made away. She, detesting the mat- 
ter, terrified him with threats from such purposes, ht^nsr again 
to reconcile them. But he. stomaching the power wh^n the 
bastard had with the queen his sister, through impatience com- 
municated the same design to oihers. When this came to 
Murray's ears, he to prevent the same, under colour of duty, 
contriveth more secret plots against the young king's life^ 
using Morton's counsel though he were absent. These two^ 
above all things, thought it best utterly to aUenate the queen's 
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and for that purpose a deed was prepared, by whicli 
the queen should resimi all concern in the govemment 
in iavour of her son, then an infant a few months old, 

mind from the king, their love bdng not vet well renewed ; 
and to draw Bothwell into their society, who was lately rec- 
oncile to Murray, and was in great srace with the queen ; 
puttine him in hope of divorce from his wife, and marriage 
with the queen as soon as she was a widow. To the perform- 
ance hereof, and to defend him against all men, they bound 
themselves under their hands and seals; supposing that if the 
matter succeeded, they could with one and the same labuur 
make away the king, weaken the queen's reputation amongst . 
the nobility and commons, tread down Bothwell, and draw 
unto themselves the whole managing of the state. Bothwell, 
being a wicked-minded man, bhnoed with ambiuon, and there- 
by desperately bold to attempt, soon laid hold on the hope 
propounded, and lewdly committed the murther ; whilst Mur- 
ray scarce fifteen houra before, bad withdrawn himself farther 
on to his own house, lest he should come within suspicion; 
and he might &om thence, if need were, relieve the conspira- 
tors, and the whole suspicion might light upon the queen. A 
rumour was forthwith spread all over Britain, laying the fact 
and fault upon Morton, Murray and other confederates ; they, 
insulting over the weak sex of the queen, lay it upon her. No 
sooner was he returned to the court, but he and the conspira- 
tors commended Bothwell to the queen for an husband, as 
most worth3r of her love, for the dignity of his house, for his 
notable service of the English, and his singular fidelity. 
Now, the confederates' whole care and labour was that Botn- 
well might be acquitted of the murther of the king. A parha 
ment, therefore, is forthwith summoned for no other causof 
and proclamations set forth that such as were suspected of 
the murther should be apprehended. And whereas Lenoit, 
the murdered king's father, accused Bothwell to be the mur< 
therer of the kins, and instantly pressed that he might be 
brought to his trial before the assembly of the estates began i 
this also was granted, and Lenox was commanded to appear 
within twenty days to prosecute the matter against nim. 
Upon which day Bothwell was arraigned and acquitted by 
sentence of the judges, Morton managing his cause. This 
business being despatched, the conspirators so wrought the 
matter, that very many of the nobility assented to the mar- 
riage, setting thev hands to a writing to that purpose; lest he^ 
being excluaed from his promised marriage, shonld accuse 
them as contrivers of the whole fact. By means of this mar- 
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and agreeing that the affairs of the kingdom should, 
in the meantime, he administered hy the earl of Mur- 
ray as regent. This deed the queen at first peremp- 
torily revised to sign, till at length heing told that 
force would be used to compel her to it, she complied 
with many tears. In consequence of this, the young 
prince was crowned at Stirling by the name of James 
VI., and Murray took upon him the government of 
the kingdom. 

A great part of the nation were justly indignant at 
these proceedings ; yet many more were imposed on 
by the profound artifice with which the conductors of 
these measures had veiled their designs. The queen, 
however, being apprized of the favourable dispositions 
of many of her nobility, and a considerable proportion 
of her subjects, found means to escape from the place 
of her confinement ; and in a few nays, sne was at the 
head of an army of six thousand men. The regent, on 
his part, assembled his forces, and an engagement en. 

nage with Bothwell, the suspicion grew strong amongst all 
men, that the queen was privy to the murther of the king, 
which suspicion the conspirators increased by sending letters 
all about ; and in secret meetings at Dunkeld, they presently 
conspired the deposing of the queen, and the destruction of 
Bothwell. Yet Murray, that he might seem to oe clear from 
the whole conspiracy, craved leave of the queen to go into 
France. Scarce was he crossed over out of Englan(^ when 
behold ! those which had acquitted Bothwell from the guilt of 
the murther, and gave him their consent under their hands to 
the marriage, took arms against him as if they would appre- 
hend him ; whereas, inde^ they gave him secret notice to 
Erovide for himaelf by flight ; and this to no other purpose^ 
ut leithty bein^ apprehmdedy should reveal the whote plots 
and that they might allege hisjlight as an argument to ac- 
cuse the queen of the murther of the king. Having next inter- 
cepted her, they used her in the most aisgraoeful and unwor- 
thy manner; and clothing her in a vile weed, thrust her into 
prison at Lochleven, under the custody of Murray's mother, 
who, having been James V. his concubine, most malapertly 
aggiiivated the calamity of the imprisoned queen, boasting 
that she was the lawful wife of James V. and that her soa 
Marray was his lawful issue."— Cawidcn, pp. 88, 91, 94. 
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sued at Langside, where the queen's army was totallv 
defeated. Mary, with a few attendant, fled witA 
precipitation into the north of England, where she 
numbly craved the interposition of Queen Elizabeth 
for her aid and protection. 

That artful princess, who had all along employed a 
secret, though a busy hand, in the machinations of 
the Scottish confederacy, saw her end now accomplish- 
ed in obtaining the absolute possession of the kingdom 
of Scotland. She was possessed of the person of the 
queen ; and Murray and his party were devoted to 
her interest, from tne motive of securing themselves 
in the administration. It was, therefore, no part of 
the views of Queen Elizabeth to assist the queen of 
Scots, though honour and a concern for her own repu- 
tation in the eyes of the world made it necessary for 
her to assume the mask of friendship. Mary had re- 
quested to be admitted to an interview with her ; but 
this was refused her by Elizabeth, on the pretence 
that she lay under the foul aspersion of bein|^ accessory 
to the murder of her husband, from which it was 
necessary that f^he should first clear herself. Mary, 
though, as a sister sovereign, she was under no obli- 
|;ation to submit to the jurisdiction of Elizabeth as a 
jud^e, yet, lest her silence might be interpreted to her 
prejudice, agreed to justify her conduct. A conference 
was appointed for that purpose. ' The earls of Murray 
and Morton produced a direct charge against Mar\- 
of heins accessory to the murder of her husband, 
which they founded upon certain letters affirmed to be 
written from the queen to Bothwell, containing plain 
intimations of her guilt. Mary desired to be indulged 
with a sight of these letters, and undertook to prove 
them forgeries ; and she ver^ reasonably made that 
reouesi a preliminary condition to her stating any 
defence against the charge of her accusers. This 
request, however, was refused; copies only of the 
letters were produced ; she was not allowed to »ee or 
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examine the originals, and the conference broke off.* 
The queen of England dismissed Murray and his as- 
sociates back to Gotland, and kept Mary a prisoner in 
dose confinement. 

Elizabeth's own nobility appear now to have seen 
through the ungenerous policy of their sovereign, and 
to have condemned her conduct to the queen of Scots 
as disgraceful and inhumane. The duke of Norfolk, 
the first peer of the realm, whom Elizabeth had ap- 
pointed her chief commissioner for examination of the 
evidence against Mary, immediately after the breaking 
up of the conferences courted her m marriage ; a cir- 
cumstance strongly presumptive of his belief in the in- 
nocence of Mary, though tne scheme proved fatal to 
that nobleman, and was much prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the queen of Scots- The influence of Norfolk, 
and his numerous connexions among the principal no- 
bility, were of themselves sufiicient to excite the jeal- 
ousy of Elizabeth ; he had concealed from her his 
matrimonial views ; and when these were discovered, 
her fears suggested the most dangerous consequences. 
Norfolk was committed to the Tower; his friends 
rose in rebellion for his deliverance. Their attempts 
were suppressed. Elizabeth restored him to his lib- 
erty ; but a new insurrection, of which the object was 
the deliverance of Mary and the accomplishment of 
her marriage with Norfolk, brought that unfortunate 
nobleman to the scaffold, and hastened the fate of the 
Scottish queen. 

Mary, who it does not appear had as yet any part 
in those insurrections of which her deliverance was 

* The forgery of these letters and of the sonnets, pretended 
to be Mrritten by Mary to Bothwell, has been proved with an 
overpowerinsforce of accumulated evidence, by Mr. Goodall, 
Mr. Tytler, l)r. Stuart, and Mr. Whitaker.— See Goodall's 
Examination of the History of dueen Mary ; Ty tier's Inquiry, 
Historical and Critical, into the Evidence of Mary, Queen of 
Scots; Stuart's History of Scotland; and WhitakePs Mary 
Q^ieen of Soots vindicated. 
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made the object, worn out at length with the misenes 
of her confinement, and continually apprehensive of a 
violent and a cruel death — which Elizabeth, as it ap- 
pears from letters under her hand akid her secretary's, 
did not hesitate to prompt her keepers privately to in- 
flict upon her — began now secretly i;o solicit the aid 
of foreign princes for her rescue. She had for that 
purrk)se her agents at the courts of Spain, of France, 
m tne Low Countries, and in Rome. The Catholic 
party in England espoused her cause; an invasion 
was projected from abroad; and a conspiracy was 
formed, of which the objects were the deliverance of 
Mary, the establishment of the Catholic religion, and 
the assassination of Queen Elizabeth. This dangerous 
conspiracy was detected by the address of the SjBcret- 
ary Walsingham, and the principal agents deservedly 
suffered death. There was undoubt^ evidence that 
Mary had intelligence and concern in t)iat part of the 
design which regarded her own deliverance ; and it 
being thence inferred that she was privy to the scheme 
of assassination, it was now resolved to bring her to 
trial as a criminal for thkt offence. 

The greatest difficulty to be overcome on the part 
of Elizabeth was the plea most forcibly urged by Mary, 
that she was an independent princess ; that she owed 
no allegiance to Elizabeth, no obedience to her laws, 
no submission to her tribunals ; and that though she 
might, as a sister sovereign, deign to vindicate her 
character to the world if she were at liberty, sl^e would 
never condescend, while, forcibly detained a prisoner, 
to plead for her life at the bar of any court wnatever. 
This difficulty was most artfully removed on the part 
of Elizabeth. It was urged to Mary by her judges, 
that she injured her reputation by avoiding a trial, in 
which her innocence might be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of all mankind. This observation so powerfully 
impressed her, that she forgot the dictates of prudence, 
tnd agreed to submit to a tribunal where her condem- 
nation was certain and inevitable. Two of her sec- 
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retaries, corrupted, as was supposed, for the purpose, 
swore to certam letters dictated by her, which proved 
an acquiescence in the whole conspiracy. Mary de- 
sired that she might be confronted with her secreta* 
ries, who, she affirmed, would not, to her face, persist 
in a false accusation ; but this request was refused : 
the evidence was hdd conclusive, and the queen of 
Scots was condenmed to suffer death ; a sentence which 
was executed on the 8th day of February, 1587^ in the 
forty-fifth year of her age, and nineteenth o^.^r cap- 
tivity in £n£land. Previously to this evenr, Murray 
had fallen the victim of the private revenue of one 
Hamilton of Bothwell-haugh, whom he had injured ; 
Lethington, seizeid with remorse, took part with his 
mjured sovereign, and^ poisoned himself in prison, to 
escape the sentence of his enemies ; Morton, for some 
time regent of the kingdom, and in that capacity the 
object of universal hatred for his crimes and vices, was 
finallv brought to trial and suffered death, on a full 
proof of his concern in the murder of Damley. Such 
was the merited reward of their inhuman treasons. 

The attention of the English was now called aside 
from dwelling on this disastrous event by the formi- 
dable preparations made by Philip II. of Spain for an 
invasion of the kingdom. The unsuccessful issue of 
all these preparations we have already recorded in 
treating of^the reign of that monarch. Of the whole 
of the invincible Armada there returned to Spain only 
fifty-three shattered ships ; and the seamen as well as 
soldiers who remained, only served by their accounts 
to intimidate their countrymen from attempting, to re- 
new so dangerous an enterprise. The English, on the 
other hand, were incited to make some descents, in 
their turn, upon the Spanish coasts ; and Elizabeth's 
navy, under the command of those great admirals 
Raleigh, Howard, Drake, Cavendish, and Hawkins, 
began to establish that superiority at sea which Brit- 
ain ever since has almost uninterruptedly maintained. 

Among those who chiefly distiogoished themselvei 
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in these Spanish expeditions, was the youn^ earl of 
Essex, a nobleman of gn^eat courage, fond of glory, and 
of a most enterprising disposition. He possessed no 
less the talents of a warrior than of a finished cour- 
tier ; yet his impetuosity was apt to exceed the bounds 
of prudence. He was haughty, and utterly impatient 
of advice or control. Elizabeth, then almost sixty 
years of age, was smitten with the personal charms of 
this accomplished youth ; for it was peculiar to the 
queen, that though she had always rejected a hus- 
band, she was passionately fond of having a lover. 
The flattery of her courtiers had persuaded her that, 
though wrinkled and even deformed, she was yet 
young and beautiful ; ^ and she was not sensible of any 
disparity in choosing Essex for her partner in all the 
masks at court. Dudley, earl of Leicester, had died 
some time before. The death of Lord Burleigh, which 
happened soon after Essex came into favour, left him 
without a rival, not only in the queen^s affections, but 
in the direction of her councils. The brilliant station 
which he now occupied, and still more the haughti- 

* A curious proof how desirous Elizabeth was of the praise 
ofheauty exists in a proclamatiunissued by her m 1563, in 
the thirty-third year of her age, and fifth of her reien, which 
sets forth, that, from the great desire which all ranis of peo- 
ple have shown to have portraits of her majesty, there have 
Deen a great number of pictures made " which do not suffi- 
ciently express the natural representation of her majesty's 
person, favour, or grace, but forthe most part have erred 
therein;— And for that her majesty perceiveth that a great 
number of her loving subjects are much grieved, and take 
great offence with the errors and deformities already commit- 
ted by sundry persons in this behalf ;— 'Therefore she straitly 
charges all manner of persons to forbear from painting, gra- 
ving, printing, or making any portrait of her majesty, or from 
showmg or publishing such as are apparently deformed, until 
some perfect pattern or example shall be made by some con- 
ing person, which shall be approved by her," dbc. &c. This 
Sroclamation is published in the Archaiologia of the London 
lociety of Anti9iiaries, vol. iL, p. 169, from the orirnr 1 draught 
in the handwritmg of Secretary Ceal. 
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ness />f his temper, procured him m«ihy enemies; 
while the openness and unreservedness of his disposi- 
tion gave these enemies every advantage. A rebel- 
lion had been for many years fomenting in Ireland, 
and the earl of Tyrone, who headed the malcontents, 
had committed infinite devastations in that <;ountry, 
and threatened with his party to shake off all de- 
pendance on the crown of England. Essex^was 
deputed to quell these disorders ; he was, however, 
unsuccessful, and procured nothing further than a ces- 
sation of hostilities. His enemies at court took occa- 
sion from this miscarriage to undermine him in the 
favour of the queen — a purpose to which he himself 
contributed by hastily throwing up his command, and 
returning without leave to England. He trusted, it is 
probable, to the empire he had obtained over the 
queen's affections, which was, mdeed, so great, that in 
spite of the highest dissatisfaction at his conduct, he 
was soon as much in her good graces as ever. But 
this impetuous and incautious man lost himself at 
length irretrievably by some personal reflections which 
he unguardedly threw out against his royal mistress. 
It was told her that his affection: was all grimace, and 
that he had frequentlv declared that he thought the 
queen as deformed in her mind as she was crooked in 
her body. She now considered Essex as entirely un- 
worthy of her esteem, and permitted his enemies to 
drive him to those extremities to which the impetu- 
osity of his own disposition continually prompted nim. 
Among other wild projects, he had- concerted with 
some of his friends to beset the palace, to take pos- 
session of the queen's person, and forcibly compel her 
to remove all from her councils that were disagreeable 
or obnoxious to him ; a scheme which one can hardly 
suppose to have proceeded from a brain that was not 
distempered. It was the fortune of Elizabeth's gov- 
ernment, that all the machinations of her enemies 
were frustrated by a timely discovery. The queen's 
. Aivour would, perhaps, have been still extended to 
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him, but fur another attempt equally treasonable, and 
yet more extravagant in its nature. This was to raise 
the city of London ; and at the head of the citizens, 
with whom he believed himself extremely popular, to 
attain an absolute authority in the kingdom, and the 
removal of all his enemies. But he was deceived in 
the notion of his own popularity— -he was opposed by 
the citizens — and being attacked in the streets, was 
compelled to retreat for shelter into his own house. 
His case was now desperate : he maintained a siege 
in his house against the queen's troops, and was at 
length compelled to surrender himself at discretion. 
He was tried by his peers, found guilty, and con- 
demned to death as a traitor. The queen, with real 
reluctance, signed the warrant for his execution ; and 
he was privately beheaded in the Tower, in the thirty- 
6fth year of his age. 

From the dea*h of Essex, the queen, now m the 
seventieth year of her age, seemed to lose all enjoy- 
ment of lite. She fell into profound melancholy, she 
reflected then with remorse on some past actions of 
her reign, and was at times under the most violent 
emotions of anguish and despair. Her constitution, 
enfeebled by age, very soon fell a victim to her mental 
disquietude ; and perceiving her end approaching, she 
declared that the succession to the crown of England 
should devolve to her immediate heir, James VI. of 
Scotland. She died on the 24th of March, 1603, 
after a reign of forty-five years. There are few per- 
sonages in history who have been more exposed to 
the calumny of enemies and the adulaticm oi friends 
than Queen Elizabeth. It is nrolmble that her char- 
acter varied considerably in the diiSerent periods of 
her life ; yet upon the whole, it is not d^cult to pro* 
nounce a uniform judgment with regard to the con- 
duct of this illustrious prmeess. The vigour of her 
mind, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, 
and address, certainly merited the hig^hest praises. 
She was frugal without avarice, enterprising without 

▼ — K 
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tementy, and of an active temper; yet free from tor 
bulance and vain ambition. On the other hand, as » 
queen, she was ri^d to her people, imperious to her 
courtiers, insincere in her professions, and often a hyp- 
ocrite in her public measures ; as a woman, she was 
suspicious, jealous, and cruel. She wafs intemperate 
in her anger, insatiable in her desire of admiration, 
and, with all her excellent sense, continually the dupe 
of flattery. 

Few sovereigns succeeded to the throne of England 
in more difficult circumstances, and none ever con- 
ducted the government with more uniform success 
and felicity ; but, in fact, there never was a sovereign 
who carried the notions of her prerogative higher 
than Queen Elizabeth, or had so thorough a disregard 
for her people's liberties. Those engines of arbitrary 
power which, in the hands of her successors, excited 
that indignant spirit of the people which ended at 
length in the destruction of the constitution, were 
employed by this politic queen without the smallest 
murmur on the part of her subjects. The tyranny of 
the courts of Star chamber, and of High Commission, 
which we shall see the cause of those violent ferments 
in the time of Charles I., was most patiently submit- 
ted to under Elizabeth. The tone of the queen to her 
parliament was, " I discharge vou from presuming to 
meddle with affairs of state, which are matters above 
your comprehension." So distant was the condition 
of the subjects in those so much vaunted days of 
Queen Elizabeth from that degree of liberty which 
we at present eiyov — a consideration, this, which 
ought to produce at least a respect for that improved 
constitution which has secured to us that valuable 
blessing, and a patriotic desire to preserve this consti- 
tution mviolate, and to maintain its equal balance, ' 
distant alike from the tyrannical encroachments of 
arbitrary power, and the msatiable claims of popular 
6wstion. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

Gbbat Beitaiv, in the Reigns of Jambs I. and Ohables I.— 
Accession of James VI. of Scotland to the throne of Eng- 
land—Change of popular feeling on the rights of the suo- 
jeci— Gunpowder Plot — His unworthy favourites — ^Pacific 
reign— Death— Charles I. — Differences with his first Par- 
liament— Petition of Rights— Religious innovations at- 
tempted in Ensiand and Scotland aujgment the discontents 
—The National Covenant— Proceedings of Charles's last 
Parliament — Impeachment and Execution of Strafibrd— 
Bill passed declarme Parliament perpetual — Catholic Re- 
ligion in Ireland made a pretext for the Parliament levying 
an Army— Bench of Bishops impeached and imprisoned — 
King impeaches five members of the House of Commons 
— Civil War— Solemn league and covenant— Scots co- 
operate with Parliament — Uromwell — Battle of Naseby— 
Cfromwell turns the Army against the Parliament— Trial 
and Execution of Charles— Reflections. 

Upon the death of Elizabeth, the crown of England 
passed with great tranquillity to her successor, James 
Vl., king of Scotland^ whose right united whatever 
descent, bequest, or parliamentary sanction could con- 
fer. If James mounted the throne with the entire 
approbation and even affection of his English subjects, 
it IS certain that he did not long preserve them. He 
was unpopular from his manners, which were pedan- 
tic and austere, from his preference to his Scottish 
courtiers, and still more so trom his high notions of an 
uncontrollable prerogative, which he was continually 
sounding in the ears of his subjects, both in his par- 
liamentary speeches and in the works which he pub- 
lished ; a bad policy, which, giving occasion to men 
to exainine into the ground of those pretensions, served 
only- to expose their weakness. The vigour of Eliza- 
beth's ^povemment scarce left room to scrutinize its 
foundation, but her successor was fond of such disputes 
and was never so happy as when engaged in a learned 
argument upon the divine right of kin^ About this 
period, the minds of men throughouttal Europe seem 
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to have undergone a very perceptible revolution. The 
study of letters began to be generally cultivated. Phi- 
losophy led to speculative reasonmgs on laws, on 
government, on rai^on, and on politics. In England, 
especially, which, in point of science, possessed a 
higher reputation at this period than any of the Eu- 
ropean kingdoms, these studies had a sensible influ- 
ence on the current of public opinion. The love of 
liberty, which is inherent in all ingenuous nations, 
acquired new force, and began to furnish more exten- 
sive views of the rights of the subject than had pre- 
vailed in any former period of the constitution. 

James, though of no mean capacity, was yet so 
blinded by self-conceit, and by the prejudices of edu- 
cution, that he failed to perceive this revolution, so 
dangerous to absolute or despotic jwwer.* His reign 
was, therefore, a silent but a continued struggle be- 
tween the prerogative of the crown and the rights of 
the people. The seeds were sown of that spirit of 
resistance, which, though it did not break out in his 
time into acts of violence, proved afterward fatal to 
V his successor. 

Domestic events were such as chiefly signalized the 
sign of James I. He was scarcely seated on the 
throne, when he became the obiect of at least an al- 
leged conspiracy, in which Lord Cobham, Lord G-rey, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh were associated. Cobham 

* "It appears,'' says Hume, ^'from the speeches and proc- 
lamations of James I., and the whole tram of that prince's 
acnons, as well as his son's, that he regarded the English 
government as a simple monarchy, and never imagined that 
any considerable part of .his subjects entertained a contrary 
idea. This opinion made those monarchs discover their pre- 
tensions, without preparing any force to support them; and 
even without reserve or disguise, which are always employed 
by those who enter upon any new oroject, or endeavour to 
innovate in any government The flattery of courtiers fur- 
ther confirmed their prejudices ; and above ail, that of the 
clergy, who, from several passages of Scripture, and these 
wrested too, had erected a regular and avowed system of ar- 
bitrary power."— JBway on the Protetiant Sueeemotu 
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and Grey were pardoned. Raleigh underwent a trial, 
which, tnough the issue declared him guilty, leaves 
the mind in a state of absolute skepticism, with re- 
gard to the reality of this conspiracy, or of his con- 
cern in it. Raleign's sentence was suspended for the 
course of fifteen years, during most of which time he 
was confined in tne Tower, where he employed him- 
self in the composition of his History of the World, 
a work excellent in point of style, and in many 
branches valuable in point of matter. In the last 
year of his life he received the king's commission of 
admiral to undertake an expedition for the discovery 
of some rich mines in Guiana. This which, if not 
law, humanity at least ought to have interpreted into 
a pardon of his offence, was however not so under- 
stood by the monarch, whose heart had no great por- 
tion of the generous feeling. Raleigh's expedition 
was unsuccessful ; the court of Spain complained of 
an attack which he had made upon one of their set- 
tlements. James wished to be at peace with Spain, 
and Raleigh at his return was ordered to be beheaded 
on his former sentence. 

In the second year of this reign was framed another 
plot of a more dangerous nature, and one of the most 
mfemal that ever entered into the human breast to 
conceive — the Gunpowder Treason. The circum- 
stances of this conspiracy, which had for its object to 
cut off at one blow the king and the whole body of 
the parliament, are so generally known as to need no 
detail. It had originated from the disgust and disap- 
pointment of the Catholics, who, on the accession of 
James, the son of a Catholic, had formed to themselves 
illusive hopes of the establishment of their religion. 
It was discovered from a circumstance of private 
friendship ; for, strange as it may appear, such hellish 
designs are not always incompatible with a degree of 
the social and benevolent affections. The conduct of 
the king in the punishment of this conspiracy was an 
instance of moderation, if not humanity. 'The ma- 
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jonty of his people woyld have ^lacLy seen an utter 
extinction of the whole Catholics m the kingdom. 
But James confined the vengeance of the laws to 
those only who were actually engaged in the plot — a 
measure which was hy a great part of his subjects 
construed into his own tacit inclmation to favour the 
Popish superstitions — an idea of which the absurdity 
was yet greater than its Uliberality- 

It was perhaps the small share which James had 
of the afiections of his people that produced his at- 
tachment to particular favountes. Robert Carr, whom 
he had created Earl of Somerset, had no other pre- 
tensions to recommend him but a graceful person and 
a good address. He was a weak and an unprincipled 
man. He fell from the kind's favour on conviction of 
his being guilty of a crime lor which he should have 
suffered an ig^nominious death — the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. Somerset had married the count- 
ess of Essex — di most debauched women, who, to ac- 
complish this marriage, had procured a divorce from 
the Earl of Essex, in which she had found a chief 
obstacle in Sir Thomas Overbury, a confidant of Som- 
erset. This flagitious woman now prevailed on her 
husband, Somerset, to have Overbury removed by 
poison, which they accomplished in a most barbarous 
manner, by feeding him daily for some months with 
poisoned victuals, while confined, through the means 
of Somerset, in the Tower. For this murder Somer- 
set and his countess were condemned to suffer death, 
but tliey both received the king's pardon.* His place 
was supplied by George Villiers, afterward Duke of 
Buckingiiam, on whom the king, in the space of a 
few yeurs, lavished all possible honours ; yet this man 

* State Trials, Vol. i. ; and Sir Fulke Greville's Five Years 
of King Jmiie:*, in the Harleian Misoellanjr, vol. vii. Mallet, 
in his life of Bacon, takes up the calumnious report, which 
was spread by i^orae of the king^s enemies, that James was 
privy to the nnirder of Overbury ; but the oironmstanoes of 
presumption whieli lie mentions are quite inconclusive. 
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was devoid of every talent of a mloister ; he was, 
headstrong in his passions, imprudent, impolitic and 
capricious. He was distinguished by a romantic 
spirit which led him into the most extravagant ex- 
cesses ; and the indulgence of his favourite passions 
had their influence even upon the public measures of 
the nation. He projected an^ absurd expedition of 
Charles, the Prince of Wales, into Spain, on a visit in 
disguise, to the Infanta, the daughter of Philip IV., 
who had been proposed to him as a desirable match. 
Their adventures on this expedition have more the air 
of romance than of histoiy ; but Buckingham was the 
hero of the piece. He filled all Madrid with his in- 
trigues, his amours, serenades, challenges, and jeal- 
ousies. He insulted the prime minister Olivarez by 
openly making love to his wife, as he did afterward, 
with still more folly and insolence to the queen of 
France; in short the projected match with the Infanta 
seemed to be the least object of Buckingham's journey, 
and it accordingly was never concluded. 

The pacific inclinations of James I., thou£^h they 
contributed in the main to the happiness of his sub- 
jects, were un&vourable to the gtory and honour of 
the nation. James had some tsuents which would 
have qualified him to shine in a private station ; but 
he had none of the distinguishing virtues of a monarch. 
His conduct toward his son-in-law, the Elector Palatine, 
then dispossessed of his dominions by the emperor 
Ferdinand H., has been generally and most justly 
censured as mean, dastardly, and inglorious. The 
whole nation would have gladly armed in defence of 
the fugitive prince, and repeated addresses were made 
by parliament to incite James to make a vigorous 
enbrt in his behalf He was at length compelled to 
send a feeble armament to the continent without suf- 
ficient preparations for its support. Famine and a 
pestilential distemper cut off one half of the troops, 
and the other were too weak to be of any service. 
This was the only attempt toward a military expedi^ 
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rion daring the reign of James I., who soon after died 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age, after he had swayed 
the sceptre of England for twenty-two years, and tnat 
of Scotland from his cradle. 

We have shortly taken notice of some of those 
maxims of government adopted during the reign of 
Elizabeth and her predecessors — the high stretches of 
the prerogative of tne crown, and that tone of despotic 
authority used by the sovereign to the parliament, 
which seemed by the general consent of the nation to 
be then understood as agreeable to the consutution of 
England. But this was a false idea : the actual gov- 
emment and the constitution are two things extremely 
different. The rights of the subject, though long for- 
gotten and neglected, were not extinguished: they 
were overlooked durmg tne wars with France, and 
the civil commotions between the houses of York and 
Lancaster ; they were overpowered under the artful 
and splendid despotism of the House of Tudor ; but 
under the first sovereign of the house of Stuart, the 
nation began gradually to awake from its lethargy ; a 
few threw back their eyes to the ancient charters of 
freedom, to which the impolitic discourses of the 
prince had called their attention ; and in the reign of 
his son we shall now see that spirit completely roused, 
which was not to be satisfied with the attainment of 
more than ancient liberty — a spirit highly laudable in 
its first exertions, but fatal anu even deplorable after- 
ward in its immediate consequences. 

It may be allowed, on an impartial estimate of the 
character and personal qualities of Charles I., that, 
had the nation m his rei^ entertained no higher ideas 
of the liberty of the subject, or of the powers of par- 
liament, than those which pevailed during the two 
preceding centuries, this prmce would have reigned 
with hign popularity. It was his misfortune tcT fill 
the throne of England at the period of this remarka* 
ble crisis in the public opinions, and to be educated 
b the highest notions of the powers ot the crown at 
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the time when those usurped powers were justly 
doomed to come to an end. It was his misfortune, 
too, that with many good dispositions, and a very 
large share of mental endowments, he wanted that 
political prudence which should have taught him to 
yield to the necessity of the times, and that it was 
wiser to abandon a little of that power which he con- 
ceived to be his right, than by obstinately maintaining 
it to its utmost extent, to nsk an entire deprivation 
of it. 

Charles discorded with his first parliament. He 
was ambitious of sending an efiectual aid to his 
brother-in-law the Elector Palatine — a measure which 
parliament, in the preceding reign, had most strongly 
prompted. But this parliament repressed his ardour 
by voting a supply totally inadequate to his purposes. 
The honour of the king was engaged to his foreign 
allies ; he was resolvea to carry on the war : and dis- 
solving the parliament, he betook himself to the ex- 
pedient often employed by his predecessors of issuing 
warrants under the privy seal for borrowing money 
of the subject. The first military expedition was un- 
successful, and a new parliament, to whom Charles 
made application for new supplies, was yet less com- 
plying than the former. His minister the duke of 
buckmgham was impeached upon pretences extreme- 
ly frivolous ; the prosecution was dropped ; and 
Charles, while he heaped fresh honours upon his fa- 
vourite, revenged himself for this supposes insult by 
imprisoning two of the members of the House ol 
Commons. 

Thus the quarrel began between the king and par- 
liament ; trifling at first, these causes of dissension, 
but daily receiving addition from new offences, till 
they grew into confirmed di^st on both sides. 

Unable to obtain supplies nrom parliament, Charles 
was frequently compelled to the measure of raising 
money by loans from the subject; but what made this 
measure an intolerable grievance, was, that soldiers 
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were billeted on such as refused to lend, and soni« 
were even imprisoned on thai account alone. Thesf 
arbitrary proceedings justly excited universal discon- 
tent, and the ill-humour of the nation was further in- 
creased by 9. war against Fnmce at Buckingham's ]n^ 
stigation, which ended m a fruitless attempt upon 
Rochelle. The parliament, agam dissolved, made 
way for a new House of Commons, animated with 
the same spirit as their predecessors. They began 
seriously to reform the constitution. It was imme- 
diately voted, that all methods of raising money with- 
out consent of parliament were illegal — that it was a 
violation of the people's liberties to billet soldiers on 
them, or to compel them to loans by imprisonment. 
A solemn deed, entitled A Petition of Right, was 
framed and digested, of which the objects were to 
abolish these loans, and all taxes raised without con- 
sent of parliament, as well as the arbitrar^r practice 
of billetmg soldiers, and martial law. The bill passed 
the two houses of parliament, and was at length with 
some difficulty assented to by the king, who was nat- 
urally much mortified at this violent retrenchment of 
what, from the example of his predecessors, he 
esteemed the established prerogative of the crown. 

The Commons^, who had thus far proceeded in the 
great design of vindicating the liberties of the people, 
began now to carry their scrutiny into every part of 
the government. One great cause of discontent was 
removed by the death of the duke of Buckingham, 
who was stabbed by an Irish ^atic. But grievances 
of a more serious nature still remained to be redressed. 
The duty of tunnage and poundage^ a small tax on 
each tun of wine and pound of commodities, was one 
of the methods of levying money which Charles be- 
lieved a part of the crown's prerogative, and ai the 
same time not directly contrary to the Petition of 
Right, as though it stood on the footing of an original 
parliamentary grant, it had often been continued from 
one reign to another without being renewed by por^ 
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liament. It was easy to see, that though tJie king 
himself and the partisans of the crown might in re- 
ality satisfy their consciences, that in levying this duty 
there was no breach of the late concessions made by 
the Petition of Right, it was sufficient to afford a very 
strong handle to the opposite party to complain oi" 
a violation of that statute. 

Charles, continuing to levy those exceptionable du- 
ties of tunnage and poundage, had proceeded so far as 
to imprison one of the members of the House on his 
refusal to pay them. This imprudent violence threw 
the Commons into the most outrageous ferment, 
which the king found no other means of effectually 
quellinft but by a new dissolution of the parliament, 
which ne did now with a firm determination of cal- 
ling no more such assemblies till he should perceive 
the symptoms of a more compliant disposition. 

To avoid the occasion of new supplies, Charles 
made peace with France and Spain ; but money was 
requisite for the support of government, and he now 
found it necessary to continue to levy the duties of 
tunnage and poundage, together with the tax on ship- 
money, an assessment on the whole counties for vict- 
ualling and supporting the navy ; and high fines were 
imposed for various offences, without any judicial trial, 
by the sole authority of the court of Star-chamber. It 
is true, that all these exertions of power were sanc- 
tioned by former custom, and now in a manner au- 
thorized by absolute necessity; yet there is not a 
doubt that they were unconstitutional : it was, there- 
fore, with a most laudable spirit that John Hampden, 
a member of the House of Commons, refused to pay the 
tax of ship-money, and brought the question to a trial 
before the Exchequer Chamber, where, in theoninion 
of most men, it was decided with great partiality in 
favour of the crown ; a decision, indeed, which gave 
Charles grounds for persevering in it as a legal meas- 
ure ; but his real interest suffered essentially by that 
judgment, which increased the party of the discon- 
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tented, and taught men to believe and affirm that the 
fountains of justice were corrupted, and that the law 
would now give its sanction to any measures, however 
arbitrary or unconstitutional. 

These motives of discontent were further increased 
by the fervour of religious enthusiasm. The king, bv 
the advice of Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, a prel- 
ate of great indiscretion, had relaxed the penalties 
against Catholics, or allowed them to be commuted 
for pecuniary fines. Laud had likewise introduced 
into the church discipline some insignificant changes, 
such as re-placing the communion-table at the east end 
of the church, and the priests using an embroidered 
vestment — circumstances which were represented as 
a certain prelude to the entire re-introducti in of the 
superstitions of Rome. 

It was extremely imprudent in Charles to venture 
at this time, likewise, upon religious innovations with 
his subjects of Scotland. James had with some suc- 
cess established in that country a hierarchy on the pat- 
tern of the English church, and Charles wanted to 
complete the work of his father, by resting discipline 
upon a regular system of canons, and mc^lelling the 
public worship by the forms of a liturgy. These de- 
signs were extremely odious to the S^ts, and they 
met with the reception which might have been ex- 
pected. The bishop of Edinburgh beginning to read 
the service in the cathedral-church, was assaulted 
witn the most furious ra^e, and narrowly escaped 
being torn in pieces by the populace. The mmult 
spread througjh the whole kingdom, and the heads of 
the Presbyterian party, assembling themselves in the 
capital, subscribed the famous bond called Uie NationAl 
Coveriant, by which, after a formal renunciation of the 
abominations of popery, they boimd themselves by a 
solemn oath to resist all religious innovations, and to 
defend to the utmost the glory of God, and the honour 
of their king and country. The consequences of this 
tssociation, which was eageriy subscribed by all ranks 
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and conditions of the people, were extremely alarming ; 
and Charles, perceiving he had gone too far, offered to 
suspend the use of the liturgy, provided matters were 
put oa the same footing as before, and the Scots would 
retract their covenant. But they replied that they 
would sooner renounce their baptism ; and summoning 
a general assembly at Glasgow, they, with great de- 
liberation, not only annulled the liturgy and canons, but 
utterly abolished the episcopal hierarchy, which, for 
above thirty years, had quietly subsisted in the king- 
dom.- 

To maintain this violent procedure, it was very soon 
perceived that there would be a necessity of having 
recourse to arms, and the Scots commenced hostilities 
by seizing and fortifying the most important places of 
strength m the kingdom. To quell. these disorders in 
Scotland, Charles, much against his inclination, found 
it absolutely necessary again to assemble his parlia- 
ment But this assembly, after an intemipUon of 
eleven years, seemed to' meet with the same spirit as 
that which had occasioned their dissolution. Instead 
of supplies, the king heard of nothing but the griev- 
ances of tunnage and poundage, and the shijhmoneyj 
and violent complaints against the arbitrary jurisdic- 
tion of the Star-chamber. With a blind precipitation, 
Charles dissolved this parliament as he had done the 
preceding — a measure which he ought to have fore- 
seen might well increase, but could never contribute 
to remove, the discontents of the people. The Scots, 
m the meantime, having i>enetrated mto the heart of 
£n^land, and stUl professing great duty and loyalty, 
while they were committing the most determined acts 
of hostility, the king saw himself once more reduced 
to the necessity of calling a new parliament, his fifth 
and last. 

The time was come when those disputes, which for 
many years had been violently fermenting in the na- 
tion, had attained their utmost crisis. Charles now 
saw, when it was too late, that the torrent was irre- 
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sistible, and he resolved to s^ve it way. This parlia . 
ment began, like all the others, by bringing forwartf 
a complicated catalogue of grievances. The tunua^t 
and poundage was aimed at among the rest ; a biU 
was prepared, expressly granting this duty for the 
period only of two months ; and &ing, in the strong- 
est and most positive terms, the right of parliament 
alone to bestow it. It was passed by the Icing with- 
out hesitation. Monopolies of every kind were abol- 
ished ; and all who were concerned in them, as well 
as in levying the ship-money, were fined as delin- 
quents. A bill was brought in for the regular sum- 
moning of parliament every third year : this bill, a 
most important concession, likewise received the royal 
assent. Encouraged by these successful experiments 
of their power, a heavier blow wa« yet meditated 
against the sovereign, in the impeachment of his fa- 
vourite minister, the earl of Strafford. By a concur- 
rence of accidents, this nobleman laboured under the 
odium of all the three nations of the British empire. 
The Scots regarded him as the adviser of all the meas- 
ures obnoxious to that country ^ the Irish, whom he 
had governed as lord lieutenant, had found him ex- 
tremely arbitrary; and, with the English, at least the 
parliamentary leaders, it was sufficient cause of hatred 
that, having[ begun public life as an assertor of the 
popular claims, .he had in maturer age become the 
chief friend and counsellor of the king. 

Strafford was impeached ; for against an unpopular 
minister it is easy to form articles of impeadiment. 
Laud, the archbisnop of Canterbury, was, in like man- 
ner, arraigned for treason, and both committed prison* 
ers to the Tower. The great and fundamental charge 
against them, which was compounded of an infinite 
number of articles of offence, was the design which 
the Commons supposed to have been formed by their 
counsel and advice, of subverting the laws and con- 
stitution of the kingdom, and introducing arbitrary 
and unlimited authority. 
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Strafford was brought to trial ; he defended himself 
wiih greAt ability. The charge upcn the whole waa 
certainly relevant; but though it was apparent he 
had acted with great intemperance and indiscretion, 
nothing was proved which was sufficient to justify a 
penal conclusion. His enemies now found it necessary 
to attempt a new mode of prosecution, and this was 
the most unjustifiable part of their procedure. A bill 
of attainder was brought into the House of Commons, 
in which the principal proof adduced of Strafford's 
guik was a scrap of paper in the handwriting of Sir 
Henry Vane, consisting of notes taken of a debate in 
the privy council on the subject of the war against the 
Scots, in which Strafford was said to have urged the 
king to go on to levy the ship«money, and to have 
hinted that he was now absolved from all rules of 

fovemment; Six counsellors, together with Vane, 
ad been present at this debate. Four of these de- 
clared that they recollected no such expressions of 
Strafford; the other two couldgive.no evidence, as 
one had left the country and the other was a state- 
prisoner. Vane's evidence, therefore, stood single and 
unsupported ; yet a majority of the Commons passed 
the Dill of attainder; and the Peers, intimidated by 
these violent and desperate measures, which made 
every man tremble for his own safety, choosing most 
of them to absent themselves from parliament, the 
bill was likewise, by a slender majority, carried through 
the upper house. 

It remained now to obtain the royal assent. The 
populace flocked in thousands around the palace, cry- 
ing loud for justice. Alarms were spread through the 
city of Popish conspiracies, invasions, and insurrec* 
tions. Open threats were uttered of the vengeance 
of God and man against all who protected or opposed 
the punishment of the guilty. The king's servants 
declined giving counsel or advice. The queen, terri- 
fied with these violent and increasing tumults, pressed 
him, with tears, to satisfy the demands of the people. 
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Strafford himself (a singular instance of generosity 
and sreatness of mind,) wrote to him, entreating that, 
for me sake of puhlic peace and to compose these 
fatal misunderstandings oetween the king and people, 
his life might he made a sacrifice. 

Charles, ailer a conflict too severe for his fortitude, 
granted a commission to four noblemen to give the 
royal assent to the bill of attainder — a step, which to 
the last moment of his life, he neyer forgave himself. 
The Commons, takmg advantag^e of the agony of his 
mind on this trying occasion, which left no room for 
just or cool reflection, laid hold of that opportunity to 
obtain his assent to a bill which rendered the narlia- 
ment perpetual, which declared that they should not 
be dissolved, prorogued, or adjourned without their 
own consent. Strafford was beheaded on Tower Hill. 

Thus the present parliament discovered a design 
which the precedin£^ nad either never fully entertain- 
ed, or most carefully disguised. Hitherto most of 
the proceedings of the Commons had the sancticm of 
a real regard for the interests of the kingdom, and a 
patriotic endeavour to fix the constitution on the firm 
basis of the liberties of the subject' The arbitrary 
measures of the crown had been, with great propriety, 
opposed ; and a most beneficial effect had ensued of 
limiting an excessive and dangerous prerogative which, 
in some of the former reigns, had been so enlarged as 
in fiict to render the sovereign absolute and independ- 
ent of his parliament. In this reign, by a laudable 
and vigorous resistance, the Commons had obtained 
such concessions from the crown as fixed the constitu- 
tion nearly upon the same equal principles on which 
it stands at this day : so far they had acted the part 
of patriots and friends to their countiv ; but from thb 
period their designs are not reducible to the same 
laudable principle. The last bill of the Commons had 
rendered the parliament perpetual — a measure which, 
in fact, annihilated the English constimtion, by de- 
stroying that just equilibrium upon which its exist- 
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oace depends ; and we shall now s^e tie conseqaences 
of that decisive step, the plan pursued to its mial ac- 
complishment in the total extinction of the monarchi* 
eal government. 

Ireland, during these transactions, exhihited a scene 
of horror and hloodshed. The Irish Roman Catholics 
had judged these turbulent times a fit season for as- 
serting the independence of their country, and shakin^^ 
off the English yoke. From a detestable abuse of 
the two best of motives, religion and liberty, they 
were incited to one of the most horrible attempts re- 
corded in the annals of history. They conspired to 
assassinate, in one day, all the Protestants in Ireland, 
and the design was hardly surmised in England till 
above forty thousand had oeen put to the sword. 

To extin^sh this dreadful rebellion, the kins so- 
licited the aid of the parliament, and committed to them 
the charge of the war. They immediately laid hold 
of that offer, which they interpreted in its most ample 
sense, as implying a transference to them of the whole 
military and executive power of the crown. Troops 
were levied with the utmost industry and alacrity, 
arms provided, and all military stores furnished from 
the ro^al magazmes; a measure which served two 
most important purposes, to disarm the king and to 
arm themselves. The Irish rebellion, the ostensible 
motive, was but slightly attended to, while schemes 
of much more consequence were in agitation at home. 
There was nothing now required but a cause for an 
open rupture, and tnat was not long wanting. 

The Commons found a considerable opposition to 
the extreme violence of their measures from the 
House of Peers. It was therdbre necessary that 
some course should be taken to bring them to a more 
perfect acquiescence. Some of the bishops having 
presented a foraud complaint to parliament that the 
insults of the populace endangered their lives, and 
protested against all proceedings in the upper house 
which might be hdd in their absence, the Commcas 
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framed an impeachment of the whole bench of bish- 
ops, as endeavouring to subvert the constitution ol 
parliament, and they were all committed to custody. 

These measures had the effect for which, it is presu- 
mable, they were intended. The patience of Cnarle& 
was entirely exhausted, and he was impelled to a vio- 
lent exertion of authority. Tiie attorney-general by 
the king's command, impeached five members of 
the House of Commons, among whom were John 
Hampden, Pym, and Holies, the chiefs of the popular 
party. A serg^eant being sent, without effect, to de- 
mand them of the Commons, the king, to the surprise 
of everybody, went in person to the house to seize 
them. They had notice of his intention, and had 
withdrawn. The Commons justly proclaimed this 
attempt a breach of privilege. The streets re-echoed 
with the clamours of the ponulace, and a general in- 
surrection was prognosticated. The king acknowl- 
edged his error by an humiliating message to the 
house ; but the submission was as ineffectual as the 
violence had been imprudent. 

The spirits of the people were now wound up to 
their highest pitch. War was the last resource; and 
the si^al was soon given for its commencement by a 
new bill of the Commons, naming the governors and 
lieutenants of all the fortified places, and making 
them responsible for their conduct to the parliament 
alone. The next step was to assume the whole /e- 
ffislattve power, which was done by a new vote, ma- 
king it a breach of privilege to dispute the law of the 
land declared by the Lords and Commons. 

Counter-manifestoes were now published on the 
part of the king and of the parliameiit. It is remark- 
aUe that in one of those upon the part of the king, 
the constitution is represented as a mixture of three 
forms of government — the monarchical, the aristo- 
cratical, and democratical ; an idea which, perhaps, 
Charles, in his high notions of an arbitrary preroga- 
tive, would not have admitted in the beginning of his 
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reign, and which now, hy a strange vicissitude of opin- 
ions, was virtually denied by his parliament, who as- 
sumed to themselves J independent of the king, the 
whole legislative and executive authority of govern- 
ment. 

The royal cause was supported by almost all the 
nobility, a great portion of the men of landed proper- 
ty, all the members of the church of England, and all 
tne Catholics of the kingdom. The parliament had 
on their side the city of London, and the inhabitants 
of most of the great towns. I will not enter into a 
minute detail ot this calamitous civU war. The first 
military operations were favourable to the king ; he 
was aidea by his nephew, Prince Rupert, son of the 
unfortunate Elector Palatine. The parliamentarians 
were defeated in the battles of Worcester and Edge- 
hill. The queen, who inherited a considerable por- 
tion of the spirit of her father, the great Henry IV. 
of France, brought to the aid of her husband money, 
troops, arms, artillery, and ammunition, from the con- 
tinent. She had raised money even by the sale of her 
own jewels and effects. The first campaign, on the 
whole, was favourable to the royalists ; though they 
were defeated in the battle of Newbury, in which 
Charles lost one of his best counsellors and ablest par- 
tisans, Lucius Caiy, Viscoimt Falkland, a man of su- 
perior talents, and whose virtues were equal to his 
abilities. He had formerly, with the most laudable 
zeal for the interests of the subject, stood foremost in 
all attacks on the high pi^erogative of the crown; 
but he wished to reform, not to destroy, the constitu- 
tion ; and, with the same noble ardour with which he 
had resisted the first tyrannical exertions of the mon- 
arch, he now supported Charles in those limited pow- 
ers which yet remained to him; he pursued the 
straight and onward path, equally remote from either 
extreme — a beautiful model of the most exalted and 
virtuous patriotism. 

' To strengthen their cause by the active assistance 
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of the Soots, the parliament, of whom the greatcs 
part were iaclinea to the presbyterian form of disci 
pline, now expressed their desire for ecclesiastical ref* 
ormation and the abolition of hierarchy. Commit 
sioners were appointed to treat with the king to adc^t 
the Scottish mode of ecclesiastical worship, and oth- 
ers despatched to Scotland with powers to enter into 
a strict confederacy in the articles of religion and poli- 
tics. The Solemn League and Covenant was framed 
at Edinburgh, in which both parties bound them- \ 
selves, by oath, to extirpate popery, prelacy, and pro- 
fane ceremonies, and to reform the two kingdoms ac- 
cording to the word of God, and on the model of the 
purest churches ; to maintain the privileges of kijoig 
and parliament, and to bring to justice all mcendiaries 
and malifi^ants. In consequence of this confederacy, 
twenty thousand Scots took the field, and marched 
into England to co-operate with the parliamentary 
forces. 

The celebrated Oliver Cromwell, who had hitherto 
made no fig^e, began now to distinguish himself.^ A 
sect had lately sprung^ up who termed themselves 
Independents. They held the Presbyterians in as 
great abhorrence as those of the church of England. 
They pretended to immediate inspiration from heaven ; 
rejected all ecclesiastical establishments ; disdained all 
creeds and systems of belief; and despising every dis- 
tinction of governors and governed, held all men, king, 
nobility, and commons, to be upon a level of equality. 
Of this sect, Cromwell was one of the chief leaders. 
He was a person of a rude and uncultivated, but a 
very superior g:enius ; a man whose peculiar dexterity 
lay in discovering the characters, and taking advan- 
tage of the wealmesses, of mankkid. He was in reh- 
gion at once an enthusiast and a hypocnte ; in politi- 
cal matters, both a leveller and a tyrant ; and in com- 
uxm life, cautious, subtle, and circumspect, at the same 
time that he was daring and impetuous. With these 
qualities, Oliver Cromwell acquired such superiority 
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as to attain the command of the parliament and of the 
kingdom. 

By the interest of Cromwell and his party, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax was chosen general of the parliament- 
ary forces — a man over whom he had an absolute 
ascendant, and mider whom he himself immediately 
took the command of a regiment of horse. 

The royal cause, in the meantime, had met with 
some success in Scotland from the great militar}'^ 
abilities of the marquis of Montrose ; but matters in 
England wore a different aspect. The royal army 
was totally defeated in the battle of Naseby. This 
victory was decisive. With the shattered remains of 
his troops, the king retired to Oxford, and on the point 
of being besieged, while he lay between the Scots and 
English armies, he came to the resolution of putting 
himself mto the hands of the Scots, who, he stifl 
flattered himself, as his countrymen, had yet some 
regard for his person and authority ; but here he was 
disappointed. Equally inveterate and inflamed, and 
at this time dependant upon the English for indemni- 
fying them in the charges of the war, they made no 
scruple to deliver up Charles to the parliament, who 
cheerfully paid all their demands of arrears. 

The war w^s now at an end; but the views of 
Cromwell were only in their first opening. The par- 
liament, who had no further occasion for the army, 
now thought of disbanding them ; but Cromwell and 
the troops had no such inclination. The king was in 
the hands of the commissioners of parliament, and 
Cromwell without waiting for the general's orders, 
despatched a party of five hundred horse, who seized 
the king's person, and brought him safe to the army. 
The parliament was thrown into the utmost conster- 
pation, which was redoubled when they beheld Crom- 
well, now chosen general, march to within a few 
miles of the city of London. His design was not long 
ambiguous. He caused eleven members of the House 
of Commons. chiefit of the Presbyterian party, to 
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be impeached for high treason ; and afterward en- 
tering the city, where all was uproar and confusion, " 
he ordered the Lord mayor and chief magistrates to 
prison. The speakers of the two houses surrendered, 
and put themselyes under the army's protection. The 
parliament was now at their mercy, and they had in 
their hands the king and the whole authority of the 
government. 

The king, who now saw this spirit of the army 
directed so strenuously against his enemies, began to 
believe himself in the hands of his friends ; but he 
was miserably deceived. Cromwell had determined 
the destruction both of king and parliament. The 
eyes of Charles were soon opened to his situation. 
Rumours were artfully propagated of designs a^inst 
his life, of which the intention was to force him to 
attempt an escape from his confinement. They had 
the desired effect; he found means to escape from 
Hampton Court, and to fly to the Isle of Wight, 
where he was forthwith detained a close prisoner. 

Here a negotiation was begun between the king and 
parliament, which, from the concessions made by 
Charles, had, at first, every appearance of terminating 
this state of anarchy. lie agreed to resign to the 
parliament the power over the militia and army, and 
the right of raising money for their support. He 
agreed to abolish episcopacy; and that for three years 
the Presbyterian form of worship should take place ; 
after which, a lasting plan should be settled by the 
advice of parliament. He resigned the disposal of 
all the ofiices of state, and the power of creating peers 
without consent of parliament. In short he acquiesced 
in all their demands ; two articles only excepted : to 
give up his friends to punishment, and to abandon his 
own religious principles. 

After a debate of three days, the parliament, of 
whom a great majority were now tnost suicerely de- 
sirous of an accommodation, passed a vote, by which 
it was declared that the king's concessions were a 
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reasonable foundation for the house to proceed upcm 
in the settlement of the kingdom. The vote was no 
sooner heard, than Cromwell marched into London, 
surrounded the house of Commons, and suffering none 
to enter but his own party, excluded about two hundred 
of the members. Thus there remained about sixty of 
the Independent party, sure and unanimous in their 
intended measures. The vote agreeing to the king's 
concessions was now rescinded, and another passed, 
declaring it treason in a king to levy war against his 
parliament, and appointing a high court of justice to 
take trial of Charleses treason. This vote being sent 
up to the House of Lords, was rejected without a dis- 
senting voice. But this mockery of a parliament was 
not thus to be stopped in their career. The next vote 
was that the commons of England have the supreme 
authority of the nation, independent of either kmg or 
peers. Cromwell himself was ashamed of the glaring 
illegality of these proceedings, and apolo^zed for his 
conduct by declarmg that he had a divine impulse 
that the king had been abandoned by Heaven. 

Thus sixty fanatical Independents, who had the as- 
surance to term themselves the Commons of England, 
and to arrogate the supreme authority of the nation, 
prepared a spectacle fbr the astonishment of all Eu- 
rope. The king was brought to. trial. With great 
dignity of demeanour, and with high proinriety, he re- 
fused to ratify the authoi:ity of this illegal tribunal bv 
answering to those charges of which -he was accused, 
but offered to vindicate publicly his conduct to his 
subjects and to the world. A few witnesses being 
called, who swore to his having appeared in arms 
against the forces of the parliament, sentence was 
passed, condemning him to be beheaded. Without 
regard to the remonstrances of France, of Holland, and 
of now repenting Scotland, or to the judgment formed 
of these proceedings by all the European nations, this 
sentence was carried mto effect, and Charles fell by 
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the stroke of an executioner on the 30th day of Janr 
uary, 1649. 

From this event, the fate of Charles L, two ques- 
tions naturally arise : the one, whether it is, in any 
case, lawful for the subject to carry resistance so far 
as to employ the sword against the sovereign, or to 
bring him to justice as a delinquent; the other, 
whether, in the particular case of Charles, his sub- 
jects were justifiable in that procedure. 

As to the first question, I hold the principle of re- 
sistance to be inherent in all government ; because it 
is consonant to human nature, and results from the 
nature of government itself. Government is founded 
either on superior forces which subjects everything to 
the despotic will of the governor, or it is founded on a 
compact, express, or tacit, hy which the subject con 
sents to be ruled, and the prince to rule, according to 
certain laws and reflations. In the former case of 
a government founded on force, resistance is implied 
in the very idea of such a constitution ; and force is 
lawfully employed to dissolve a connexion which 
owed its existence to force. In the case of a govern- 
ment subsisting by an express or tacit agreement be- 
tween the prince and subjects, while the prmce main- 
tains his part of the contract bv a strict adherence to 
those rules by which it is stipulated that he is to gov- 
ern, resistance is unlawful and rebellions ; where he 
violates those rules, resistance is legal and justifiable. 
In all governments, therefore, the principle of resist- 
ance is naturally inherent ; and if that is allowed, I 
see nothing that can, or that ought, to limit it in de- 
gree, till its purpose is accomplished. 

With regard to the second question, whether, in 
the case of Charles, the subjects were justifiable in 
carrying their resistance so far as to put tne sovereign 
to death, neither do I apprehend it dificult to form a 
precise opinion. The narrative I have given of the 
transactions c^ this reign, leads to a conclusion which 
is equally remote from either extreme, equally con- 
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jdemnatory of the opinions of the bigoted supporters 
of arbitrary power, and the furious partisans of the 
rights of the people. The many violations of the 
constitution by Cnarles I. (whether he understood 
them to be such or not is nothing to the purpose) un- 
questionably justified that resistance on the part of 
the people, which at length produced its effect in ob- 
tainmg such concessions from the sovereign as afford- 
ed the utmost possible liberty to the subject, consistent 
with the idea of a limited monarchjr. But, from the 
moment that end was attained, resistance ceased to 
be lawful. It could have nothing; else for its object 
than the destruction of the constitution. In the case 
of Charles, the sovereign, taught by severe experience 
that the people had rights which, when arbitrarily vor 
fringed, tnev had strength to vindicate, at length not 
only gave tnem back their own, but yielded so much 
of nis lawful and constitutional authority as to leave 
himself little more than the name and shadow of roy- 
alty. To insist on a further abasement was illegal 
and inhuman ; to push revenge the length of a capital 
punishmentj was a degree of criminaUty for wnich 
there is not an adequate term of blame. 

Such are the reflections which would naturally 
arise on this subject in an impartial breast, upon the 
supposition that Charles I. had been brought to trial 
and condemned to death by the authority of the;icap/c 
of England, or a fair representation of them in parlia- 
ment. Buc let it not be forgotten who were those that 
took upon them to act in the name of the people of 
England, and what was the nature of that parliament 
which authorized his trial and condemnation — a hand- 
ful of fanatics, who, after expelling two hundred of 
the members of parliament, the people's lawful rep- 
resentatives, annullingv a vote of tne house which 
agreed to the king's concessions, passing another vote 
which declared the house of Peers a useless branch of 
the constitution, assumed to themselves the whole le- 
gislative and executive authority of government. Thip 

V. — M 
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perversion of that man's understandinfi most be de-^ 
plorable indeed, who, professing himself an advocate 
for the rights oi mankmd, holds these to be laudable 
exertions of virtue and of patriotism. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Commonwealth of England, Rbions of Charles II. and 
James II. : — Charles II. acknowledged King in Scotland 
and Ireland — Marquis of Montrose— Cromwell defeats the 
Scots at Dunbar— Battle of Worcester— Navigation Act- 
Cromwell dissolves the Parliament by violence^ and puts 
an end to the Republic — ^Barebones Parliament— Cromwell 
named Lord Protector — His successful Administration—- 
Death — ^Richard his son resigns the Protectorate — the 
Rump Parliament — Disunion in the Council of Officers — 
Greneral Monk— Charles II. proclaimed — Profuse and vo- 
luptuous Reign — ^War with Holland and France-— Plague 
and Fire of London — ^Treaty of Aix- la-Chapelle— Alarms of 
Popery — Titus Oates — Bill excluding the Duke of York 
from the Crown— Habeas Corpus Act — Distinction of Whig 
and Tory first used— Conspiracy of Russell, Sidney, and 
Monmouth — Death of Charles— J am^s II.— Monmouth be- 
headed — ^Violent measures of James excite the disgust of all 
Parties— William, Prince of Orange — James esciipes to the 
Condnent — Crown settled on the Prince and Princess of 
Orange— Declaration fixing the Constitution. 

That select assembly of sixty or seventy fanatical 
Independsnts, vjrhich styled itself a mrliament, having 
passed a vote which abolished the House of Peers as 
a useless part of the constitution, began to think of 
framing some rules and forms for the administration 
of the government ; and the more disinterested friends 
to liberty were soothed for some time with their fa- 
vourite system, a republic. The Scots, however, of 
whom the great majority had yet an attachment to 
monarchy, and who had sufficient reason for being 
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disgusted at the conduct of the Io(lej)endents to the 
English Preshyterians, determined to acknowledge the 
son of the late monarch for their lawful sovereign, 
and with the consent of parliament they proclaimed 
Charles 11. king ; but on the express condition of his 
subscribing the Solemn League and Covenant. Ireland 
recc«^sed him without any conditions. 

The Scots, while they were thus mvitin^ Charles 
to take possession of one of his paternal, kingdoms, 
gave an example of that cruel and detestable fanatic 
spirit, which to their shame they seem to have pos- 
sessed at this time above every other nation. James 
Graham, marquis of Montrose, a man whose hergism 
and singular endowments of mind would have rendered 
him an honour to any age or nation, had, in the latter 
years of the late monarch, distinguished himself in 
many successful attempts, both in Scotland and in 
England, in favour of the royal cause. After the 
king's captivity, when the war was at end, he had, at 
his sovereign's command, laid down his arms and re- 
tired into France. Upon the king's death, with the 
aid of some foreign troops, he landed in the north of 
Scotland, with the purpose of reducing the party of 
the Convenanters, and estabUshing the authority of 
Charles II. upon a constitutional basis, independent 
of those servile conditions which that party was de- 
sirous of imposing on him. He expected to be joined 
by a large body of the Highlanders, but he found the 
whole country fatigued with the recent disorders, and 
much indisposed to renew hostilities. In the mean- 
time, he was suddenly attacked by a large body of the 
Convenanters, and taken by surprise with an inferior 
force, he was defeated and made prisoner. His fete 
was attended with every circumstance of insolence 
and cruelty, which distinguishes revenge in the mean- 
est souls. He died upon a gibbet, and his limbs were 
distributed through the prmcipal cities of the king- 
dom. This was he whom one of the most penetrating 
^udires of character (the cardinal de Retz, who inti- 
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mately knew him) declares to have been one of those 
heroes of whom there are no longer any remains in 
the world, and who are only to be met with in the 
narratives of ancient history. 

Meantime, Charles, who had no other resource, be- 
took himself to Scotland, and was obliged, however 
unwillingly, to accede to every condition that was 

Eroposed to him. Fairfax, general of the parjiament, 
ad resigned all command of the army, and Cromwell, 
who was now commander-in-chief, after a successful 
expedition into Ireland to quell the party of the roy- 
alists in that country, marched with sixteen thousand 
men into Scotland, against his old friends and allies 
the Covenanters, who, now that Charles had sub- 
scribed to their terms, had become his firm adherents. 
They were much superior to Cromwell's army in num- 
ber of their trooos, but were as much inferior in point 
of discipline. They were defeated at Dunbar in a de* 
cisive engagement ; and Charles, soon after retreating 
into England in hopes to unite the royalists in that 
country m his favour, Cromwell immediately followed^ 
and attacking the royal army at Worcester, then 
extremely inconsiderable in their numbers, cut them 
entirely to pieces. Charles fled in disguise through 
the western counties of England, continually pursued, 
encountering for above forty days a most romantic 
series of dangers and difficulties, and often relying for 
safety on the meanest peasants, whose fidelity he 
founa unshaken, notwithstanding the immense re- 
wards which were offered for his discovery. At length 
he found a. vessel which conveyed him to the coast of 
France. 

Cromwell, in the meantime, returned in triumph to 
London. The republican parliament began now to 
make their government truly respectable, by the great- 
ness of those designs which they formed, and the 
vigour with which they pursued them. ' A scheme 
was proposed to the states of Holland upon the death 
of the Stadtholder WiUiam IL, for a union and coa- 
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lition between the two republics. It was not relished 
by the Dutch, who were better ))leased to maintain 
their own independence ; and the parliament of Eng- 
land, piqued at their refusal, immediately declared 
war against them. The navigation act was passed, 
which prohibited all foreigners from importing into 
England in their ships any commodity which was not 
the growth or manufacture of their own country ; an 
act which struck heavily against the Dutch, because 
their country produces few commodities; and their 
commerce consists chiefly in being the factors of other 
nations. This statute was in another way beneficial 
to the English, by obliging them. to cultivBte maritime 
commerce, from which they have derived the great- 
est part of their national wealth. In this war, which 
was most ably maintained on both sides — under Blake, 
the English admiral, and Van Tromp and de Ruyter, 
admirals of the Hollanders — the English, on the whole, 
had a clear superiority ; the Dutch were cut off en- 
tirely from the commerce of the Channel ; their fish- 
eries' were totally suspended, and above sixteen hun- 
dred of their ships fell into the hands of the English. 

The parliament, glorying in these successes, which 
were so much to the honour of the republic, began 
to find themselves independent of Cromwell and the 
army, ftnd determined on a reduction of the land forces, 
which, while they found themselves so powerful at 
sea, were only an unnecessary burden upon the nation. 
This measure, which would have been fatal to the 
ambition of Cromwell, was prevented by him in a 
most extraordinary manner. Many circumstances had 
of late been observed, which discovered the selfish 
aims of this ambitious man ; yet so great was his in- 
fluence with the army, that he readily found assents to 
co-operate with him in every scheme which he pro- 
posed. 

Calling a council of his officers, a remonstrance was 
framed, to be presented to the parliament, reminding 
them that it was averse to the ^irit of a democracy 
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that any set of magistrates should be ptzpetual, and 
desiring that they might immediately tnink of dis- 
solving, after issumg writs for the election of a new 
parliament. This application, it may be imagined, met 
with a sharp reply, which was nothing more than what 
Cromwell wished and expected. Before the smallest 
hint had transpired of his. design, he now presented 
himself with tnree hundred soldiers at the door of the 
House of Commons. Leaving his guards without, he 
took his seat for some time, and listened to their de- 
bates; then rising hastily up — ^''I judf^e," said he, 
" this parliament to be ripe for a dissolution." Taking 
one ot the members by the cloak: ^^you,^^ said he, 
" are a debauchee ;" to another, " you are a drunkard ;" 
and to a third, "you are an extortioner. The Lord 
hath done with you, get you gone, you are no longer 
a parliament." Then stamping with his foot, which 
was a si^al for the soldiers to enter — ^^ Hert^^^ said 
he, pointing to the mace which lay on the table, ** take 
away that fool's bauble ;" then ordering the soldiers 
to drive the whole members out of the house, he 
locked the door himself, put the key into his pocket, 
and went home to his lodgings in Whitehall. Thus, 
by one of the boldest actions recorded in history, the 
famous republic of England, which had subsistea four 
years and three months, was annihilated in one mo- 
ment. This measure, which drew upon Oliver Crom- 
well the^execrations of the violent partisans of liberty, 
as it dispelled that fine delusion of a patriotic motive, 
to which they would gladly have attributed the ex- 
tinction of monarchy in the person of Charles, was 
regarded by the iriends of the constitution with high 
satisfaction; and they now made the most flattering 
comments on the necessary instability and fundamental 
weakness of all systems of government which owe 
their existence to torce and violence. 

Yet Cromwell, thus become absolute master of the 
whole power, civil and military, of the three king- 
doms, thought it necessary to leave the nation some 
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filiadow, flome phantom of liberty. It was proper that 
there should be the appearance of a parliament ; and 
he therefore, by the advice of his council of officers, 
summoned one hundred and twenty-eight persons from 
the different towns and counties or England, five from 
Scotland, and six from Ireland, to assemble at West- 
minster, with power to exercise legislatiire authority 
for fifteen months. These, who were chiefly a set of 
low fanatics, were in scorn denominated by the people 
Barebones's Parliament, from the name of one of theii 
most violent and active members, Praisegod Barebones, 
a leather-seller. This assembly, whose shameful ig- 
norance, meanness, and absurdity of conduct rendered 
them useless and contemptible both to Cromwell and 
the nation, voluntarily dissolved themselves by a vote, 
after a session of five months. A few of the mem- 
bers who dissented from this measure continuing to 
occupy the House of Commons, Cromwell sent one 
of his oflicers to turn them out This officer, a Colonel 
White, entering the house, demanded what they were 
doing there: tiie chairman answered, *^They were 
seeking the Lord." — " Then," said White, *' you may 
go elsewhere, for to my certain knowledge the Lord 
has not been here these many years ;" so saying, he 
turned them out of doors. Thus the supreme power 
became now vested in the council of officers. These, 
who were at GromwelPs absolute disposal, nominated 
him Lord Protector of the three kingdoms- He was 
installed in the palace of Whitehall, declared to hold 
his office for life, and an instrument was prepared, 
granting to him the right of making peace, war, and 
alliances^ and authorizing a standing army to be kept 
up of thirty thousand men for the support of govern- 
ment He was obliged by the same mstrument to as- 
semble a paiiiament every three years. Thus the na- 
tion found that, after all their struggles, they had only 
exchanged one master for another, and in point of real 
fireedom, it ivas confessed by the partisans of revolu- 
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tion themselves, that this change was nothing for the 
better. 

The administration of Cromwell was arbitrary, rig- 
orous, and spirited ; the nation was loaded with enor- 
mous taxes ; but the national character was high and 
respectable. He finished the war with Holland, and 
compelled the Dutch to yield to the English the hon- . 
our of the flag, besides obliging them to pay to the 
East India Company eighty-five thousand pounds, as 
a compensation for their losses. The glory of the 
English arms at sea was nobly sustained by Blake — 
a zealous republican, indeed, and consequently an en- 
emy of all usurped power — but a man wha loved his 
cotmtry, and knew that his duty called him to main- 
tain its interest, whatever might be the state of its 
government. 

Yet amid these successes abroad, the Protector 
found his situation at home extremely uneasy. His 
parliaments were refractorv, suid he was often obliged 
to have recourse to the violent method of excludmg, 
by a guard at the door, such of the members as he 
knew to be disafiected to him. At length, by using 
every art to influence the elections,, and to fill the 
house with his sure friends, he got one parliament so 
perfectly to his mind, that a yote was proposed and 
passed for investing the Protector with the dignity of 
Kingi and a committee was appointed to comer with 
him on that subject, and overcome any scruples which 
he might have on that score. But Cromwell's scruples 
were not violent ;* he had other objections than what 

♦ It appears, fix)m a ver)^ curious conversation, which took 
place /our years before this vote of the parliament, betweeE 
Cromwell and Whitelocke^ (reported by the latter in his Me- 
morials,) that Cromwell was most earnestly desirous of the 
title of king;, and that, although he put that desire chiefly on 
the groundoif uniting the discordant councils and controlling 
the factions of the parliamentary leaders, it was chiefly the 
motive of his own persanal safety, and the security of his 
usurped power, that in reality innuenced him to desire that 
titJe and dignity. The foUowmg is a short part of that most 
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proceeded from his own inclinations. He dreaded the 
resentment of the army. A majority of the officers 
had signed a remonstrance against this measure; and 

extraordinary conversation. Cromwell takes Whitelocke 
aside, and begins by complimenting him highly, both on his 
wisdom and abilities, and on his firm attachment and fidelity 
to himseUl Then he pictures, in strong words, the instability 
of that power which ttieir party had, with so much labour and 
expense of blood, acquired ; that the army was divided into 
factions, and hostile to the parliament; and that the latter 
seemed to have no other aim than to engross for their own 
members all offices of honour or profit ; while, being the su- 
preme power, they were under no control and liable to no ac- 
count. " In short," adds Cromwell, " there is no hope of a 
good settlement, but, on the contrary, a great deal of fear, that 
what the Lord hath done so graciously for them and us will 
be all again destroyed : we all forget Grod, and Qod will forget 
us and give us up to confusion ; and these men will help it on 
if they be suiiered to proceed in their ways : some course must 
be thought on to curb and restrain them, or we shall be ruined 
by them." 

"Whitelocke. — We ourselves have acknowledged them the 
supreme power, and taken our commissions and authority from 
them ; and how to restrain and curb them after this, it will be 
hard to find out a way for it, 

" Cromwell. — What if a man should take upon ?Um to be 
king? 

* Whitelocke.— I think that remedy would be worse than 
the disease. 

" Cromwell.— Why thmk you so 1 

" Whitelocke. — As to your own person, the title of king 
would be of no advantage, because you have the full kingly 
power in you already, concerning the militia, as you are gen- 
eral. As to the nomhiation of civil officers, those whom you 
think fittest are seldom refused, and although you have no 
negative voice in the passing of law, yet what you dislike will 
not easily be carried ; and the taxes are already settled, and 
in you power to dispose the money raised. As to foreign af- 
fiiirs, though the ceremonial application be to the parliament, 
yet the expectation of good or bad success is fix>m ]{rour Ex- 
cellency ; and particular solicitations of fore gn ministers are 
made to you only. So that I apprehend, inde^, less envy and 
danger and pomp, but not less power and real opportunitiea 
of doing good in your being general than would beif yoa had 
assum^ the title of king. 
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It was reported that many of them had entered into 
an engagement to put him to death if ever he should 
accept the crown. Even his own family, his son-in- 
law and brother-in-law, entreated him to refuse that 
dangerous office, and threatened to resign their com- 
missions and withdraw themselves from his service. 
At length Cromwell, with much reluctance, was 
obliged to refuse that dignity which he most anxiously 
desired, and had taken such uncommon measures to 
attain.* To console him for this mortifying disap- 

" Cromwell. — ^I have heard some of your profession observe, 
that he who is actually king, (whether by election or by de- 
scent,) yet beine once king, all acts done by him as king are 
lawful and justifiable, as by any king who hath the crown by 
inheritance from his forefathers ; and that by an act of par- 
liament in Henry VII.'s time, it is safer for those who act un- 
der a king, be his title what it will, than for those who act 
under any other power. And surely the power of a king is 
so great and high, and so universally unclerstood and rever- 
enced by the people of this nation, that the title of it might not 
only indemnify, m a great measure, those that act under it, 
but likewise be of great use and advantage in such times as 
these to curb the insolence of those whom the present powers 
cannot control." 

Whitelocke replies, that whatever truth there maybe in this 
in general, the assumption of this title by Cromwell would 
be attended with danger both tu himself and his friends ; that 
he would lose the favour of the whole of the republican party ; 
and as the question would come simply to be whether Stuart 
or Cromwell should be king, a new civil war would follow, 
and the great majority would side with th6 ancient line. Fi- 
nally, he proposes that Cromwell should make a treaty with 
Charles, and secure for himself as high a station as he chose, 
while such bounds might be set to the monarchical authority 
as would be best for the nation's liberties. In conclusion 
Whitelocke adds, that Cromw^l seemed displeased with thig 
counsel, and that his carriage towards him was altered from 
that time, and he not long after found an opportunity to send 
him out of the way by an honourable employment, that he 
might be no obstacle to his ambitious designs.— WhUehcks 
Memorials^ Anno 1652. 

♦ The following anecdote, which rests on the authority of 
Harry Neville, one of the council of state, is found in the life 
of that author. Cromwell having a design to set up himselC 
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pointment, the parliament confirmed his title of Pro- 
tector, to which they added a perpetual revenue, and 
the right of appointing his successor. They gave him 
authority likewise to name a house of peers, and he 
issued writs to sixty members, among whom were 
five or six of the old nobility, some gentlemen of fam- 
ily and fortune, and the rest officers who had risen 
from the meanest professions. But none of the old 
nobility would deign to accept of a seat in this motley 
assembly ; and by naming so many of his friends to 
sit in the upper house, the Protector found he had 
lost the majority in the House of Commons, which 
now hesan to dispute and traverse all his measures. 
Enraged at his disappointment, he hastily dissolved 
this parliament, as he had done several of the pre- 
ceding. 

Atlenfi^th, a prey to disquietude and ohagnn, and 
haunted by continuau fears of attempts against his life,* 

and bring the crown upon his own head, sent for some of the 
chief city divines, as if ne made it a matter of conscience to be 
determined by their advice. Among these was the leading 
Mr. Calamy, who very boldlv rapoaed the project of Crom- 
well's single government, ana offered to prove it both unlaw- 
ful and impracticable. Cromwell answered readily upon the 
first head of unlawful, and appealed to the safety of the nation 
being the supreme law. " But," says he, "pray, Mr. Calamy, 
why impracticable 1" He replied, '** Oh, it is against the voioe 
of the nation ; there will be nine in ten against you."--" Very 
well," says Cromwell ; "but wfai^tif I should disarm thenine^ 
and put the sword in the tenth man's hand-^would not that 
do the business 1" 

* The situation of Cromwell some time before his death was 
extremely disauieting. The lawfulness of putting to death a 
tyrant was a aoclrine that he himself had done his utmost to 
inculeate; his inordinate ambition preventing him from fore- 
seeing its necessary application to his own usurped authority. 
A very able pamphlet was published, entitled " Killing no 
Murder," in which the author propounded three questions for 
. discussion : viz., Ut. Whether the Lord Protector was a ty- 
rant : 2d. If he be, whether it be lawful to do justice upon 
him without solemnity ; that is, to kill him : 3d. If it be 
lawful whether it is likely to prove profitable to lAe Common- 
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the tumult of his mind gradually preyed upon a strong 
bodilv constitution, and brought on a mortal disease, 
of which he died, on the 3d of September, 165S. 

He had nominated his son Richard to succeed him 
in the protectorate, a man in every respect opposite to 
his fattier ; of no genius, ability, or judgment ; and 
possessed of mild and humane dispositions. He was, 
lirom the beginning of his government, the sport of 
factions. He was unable either to command respect 
from the army, or compliance from the parliament. 
Some of the principal officers, among whom was his 
own brother-in-law, Fleetwood, formed cabals against 
his authority, and went so far as to demand, in an 
imperious manner, that he would dissolve his parlia- 
ment, and trust solely to his council of officers. Rich- 
ard had the weakness to comply with their request, 
and he dismissed that assembly which was the sole 
support of his pitiful authority. He found now that 
he was virtually dethroned, and he soon after signed 
his demission in form. His brother Henry, who was 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, a man of the same pacific 
dispositions, soon after imitated his example, and re- 
signed his government; and thus fell at once into 
their original obscurity the family of the Crom wells, 
which had raised itself to a heignt above that of the 
sovereigns of their country. The council of officers 
were now possessed of the supreme power ; but wish- 
ing to show some respect to the remains of a consti- 
tution, they collected together as many as could be 
found of that nominal parliament which had tried and 
put the king to death. This assembly, grown now 

wealth : all which questions were resolved in the afflrmatiye, 
and the conclusion was enforced with uncommon powers of 
eloquence and of argument. This book waa written by Gap- 
tain Titus, under the feigned name of William Allen. Crom- 
well was deeply impressed by this performance ; he saw the 
increasing discontents of the nation, the growing disafiection 
of the army, and even an alienation of his own kindred and 
relations. His mind became tortured with anxiety, and a 
fever of the spirits ensued which terminated his life. 
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both odious and contemptible, was termed by the peo- 
ple the **Bump Parliament." Its measures giving 
offence to the council of officers who assembled it, 
they very speedily dissolved it. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive the disorder and 
anarchy that at this time prevailed universally in the 
nation. The government of Cromwell, vigorous and 
spirited as it was, had been in the main very prejudi- 
cial to the solid interests of the kingdom. The na- 
tional taxes during his administration had, one year 
with another, amounted to twelve millions sterling ; 
a sum to which never anything nearly equal had been 
hitherto raised by the crown. His expenses for spies 
and secret intelligence are estimated at no less tnan 
sixty thousand pounds sterling a year. He left upon 
the nation above two millions of debt, though he 
found in the treasury above five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, and m stores to the amount of seven 
Hundred thousand pounds. The army, which was 
the main support of his government, and which 
amounted to sixty thousand, sometimes eighty thou- 
sand men, kept in constant pay, was a most expensive 
drain to the revenue. Upon the death of the Pro- 
tector, the sole authority of government was in the 
hands of this standing army, of which the principal 
leaders began to aim,, each for himself, at playing the 
same part which had raised Cromwell to the supreme 
power. Matters ran so high, that nothing less than 
a new civil war was apprehended, and the nation 
looked forward with despair to a series of calamities 
which seemed to have no end. In this state of affairs 
it is not to be wondered at that the great bulk of the 
people began earnestly to desire the restoration of 
their ancient form of government. 

George Monk, one of CromwellS generals, com- 
manded at this time the army in Scotland, and by 
means of that authority he secretly planned the resto- 
ration of the exiled monarch, for wnich he found the 
most favourable dispositions in the nation. The tyr* 
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anny of the council of officers becomings every day 
more intolerable, Monk marched his army into Eng- 
land, and declared that it was his resolution to com- 
pose the disorders of the kingdom, by bringing about 
the election of a free parliament. This measure, 
which the republican party knew to be equivalent to 
calling back the king, was most violently opposed ; 
but Monk was seconded by the nation, and even the 
xirmy began to abandon their republican leaders. Af- 
ter every attempt to excite a new civil war, which 
was their last resource, they were obliged to agree to 
the proposed measure, and a free parliament was as- 
seniblea. Here matters did not long remain doubtful, 
an envoy from Charles having presented a declaration, 
by which he promised a full indemnity to all his for- 
mer opponents, with the exception of such as the par- 
liament should name, besides lull liberty of conscience; 
and payment to the troops of all their arrears. The 
message was received with transports of joy, and 
Charles II. was proclaimed king amid the universal 
acclamauons of his people, on the 29th of May, 1660. 

This period of the Restoration was the proper time 
to have settled the respective rights of the crov^m and 
people upon a fixed and permanent batsis, and it was 
proposed ini parliament by some of the wisest and 
most politic of its members ; but the great majority 
were so impatient, that they could not bear the 
thoughts of a lengthened negotiation, and blindly 
chose to repose iniplicit confidence on their sover- 
eign's good disposition. 

The parliament settled on the crown a reyenue of 
twelve nundred thousand pounds. The troops were 
paid and discharged, and only five thousand men, with 
some garnsons, were retained, a^ a standing military 
force. Eleven regicides, excepted by parliament from 
the general indemnity, were tried and brought to jus- 
tice; and these men died with the intrepidity and 
constancy of martyrs. 

The reign of Cnarles II. was the era of gayety and 
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splendour, but nonfe of honour to the nation. K ever 
was there a more sudden revolution in the manners 
of a court than what took place upon the restoration. 
Instead of that savage gloom, the consequence of fa- 
naticism, and a rude austerity of manners, the new 
monarch diffused around him an air of ease and mer- 
riment, a taste for show and magnificence, and all 
|hat relish for luxury and voluptuousness which dis- 
tinguished the court of France at the same period. 
But the French monarch, Louis XIV., amid all nis rel- 
ish for luxury and magnificence, was influenced by the 
prevailing p^ission of agCTandizing his kingdom and 
studying the national glory as well as his prfvate 
pleasures. Charles, on the contrary, voluptuous and 
prodigal, carried to such a height his love of pleasure 
as materially to interfere with the cares of govern- 
ment. From a total want of economy, his expenses 
constantly exceeded his revenue; he was ever de- 
pendant and a beggar from his parliaments, and was 
obliged to recur to expedients dishonourable to the 
nation to supply the private wants of the crown. Af- 
ter dissipating the portion of his wife Catharine of 
Portugal, and two hundred thousand crowns which 
had been given him by France, he sold Dunkirk, in 
the second year of his reign, to Louis XTV., for four 
hundred thousand pounds sterling ; a transaction no 
less displeasing to the English than agreeable to the 
French, to whom that place was a most important 
acquisition. • 

A new war was kindled between England and the 
Dutch, principally from their being rivals in maritime 
commerce. The House of Cotnmons was desirous of 
a war, and Charles imdertook it, after they had grant- 
ed him a subsidy larger than had ever been voted, 
amounting to two mulions and a half sterling. By 
the vigour and prudent foresight of , the ^nd pen- 
sionary, John de Witt, the Dutch were m a most 
formiaable state of defence. The English fleet, con- 
sisting of one hundred and fony-fonr sail, was com- 
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•ported that many of them ha( 
yement to put him to death if 
he crowQ. Even his own far 
brother-in-law, entreated hii 
as office, and threatened to res: 
J and withdraw themselves fr-^' 
rth Cromwell, with much 
to refuse that dignity which he 
and had taken such uncommi 
To console him for this 
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who is actuaUy king, (whether by elP 
ret being once king, all acts done by 
ad jusufiable, as by any king who hath 
lice from his forefathers; and that by «! 
in Henry VII.'s time, it is safer for thosj- 
ig, be his title what it will, than for tB 
ay other power. And surely the poweij 
and high, and so universally understooj 
y the people of this nation, that the title oP 
lemnify, m a great measure, those that 
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curb the insolence of those whom the pi 
control." , , 

jlocke replies, that whatever truth there 
-al, the assumption of this title by Crora 
id«i with danger both to himself and his ft 
d lose the favour of the whole of the repub 
he question would come simply to be wh< 
iwell should be king, a new civil war w< 
great majority would side with the ancier 
e proposes that Cromwell should make a 
and secure for himself as high a station s 
ich bounds might be set to the monarchici 
d be best for the nation's liberties. In 
zke adds, that Cromwell seemed disp]eas( 
and that his carriage towards him was i 
e, and he not long after found an opportu; 
of the way by an honourable emf|Ioymr 
3 no obstacle to his ambitious designs. 
lis. Anno 1652. 

following anecdote, which reate on the . 
Bviliet, one of the council of state, ia foam 
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manded by the king's brother, James duke of York, 
and under him by Prince Rupert and the earl of Sand-- 
wich. Louis XrV"., then engaged in a defensive alli- 
ance with the States, determined to take an active 
part for their support, and England was now involved 
m a war both with France and Holland. After several 
desperate but indecisive engagements, England began 
to perceive that this war promised nothing but ex- 
pens5 and bloodshed. A plague, which was then 
raging in London, consumed above one hundred thou- 
sand of its inhabitants :* a most dreadful fire, happen- 
ing almost at the same time, had reduced almost the 
whole of the city to ashes ; and amid so many calami- 
ties it was not wonderful that the warlike ardour of 
the nation shotild be considerably abated. A negotia- 
tion was carried on at Breda, and a peace was concluded 
between the belligerant powers in 1667i By the 
treaty of Breda, New York was secured to the En- 
glish, the isle of Polerone, in the East Indies, to the 
Dutch, and Acadia, in North America, to the French. 
An unsuccessful war is in England constantly at- 
tended with strong marks of the public odium to those 
who are believed to have been its advisers and con- 
ductors. The Chancellor Clarendon, a man equally 
respectable for his virtue and intemty as for his emi- 
nent abilities, had at this time fallen under the popu- 
lar displeasure, as bein^ the king's first minister. It 
is certain that he had disapproved of the Dutch war, 
^but he had advised the sale of Dunkirk, which was a 
measure still more odious. He was impeached in 
the House of Commons for treason, and condemned to 
perpetual exile. He passed the remainder of his life 
m France, which he dedicated to the composition of 
his History of the Civil Wars of England, a work 
«rhich will live for ever. 

* See Account of the Ejected Clergy annexed to the Life of 
Baxter, by Calamy, vol. iii. pp. 33, 34 ; where there is a pro- 

Sressive account of the increase and decrease of this dreadful 
istemper from week to week, during the year 1666. 
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England, scarcely reconciled to the Dutch, now 
formed with them, in conjunction with Sweden, a 
triple alliance to oppose the successes of Louis XIV. 
against the Spanish monarchy in the Low Countries; 
and the consequrace of this triple alliance was an 
effectual stop to the victorious career of the French 
monarch, ana the conclusion of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in the year 1668. 

The domestic administration of Charles IL was far 
from heing tranquil. It was his misfortune to be 
guided by very bad counsellors. His connexions with 
France had been extremely disagreeable to the nation ; 
his schemes of absolute government, the favourable 
disposition he showed to me Catholics, and his allow- 
ing himself to be much influenced by the advice of his 
brother, the duke of York, who was avowedly of that 
religion — all these circumstances concurred to furnish 
grounds for complaint and dissatisfaction. The ter- 
rors of popery were now revived, and the loudest 
complaints resounded from all quarters of the king- 
dom. A bill was brought into parliament for impo- 
sing a test-oath on all who should enjoy any public 
office. They were obliged to take the sacrament in 
the established church, and to abjure the doctrine of 
transubstantiation ; and, in consequence of this new 
law, to which the king was obliged to give ^his con- 
sent, his brother James, duke of York, lost his office 
of high admiral.* ,' 

But these x:oncessions did not quiet the general 
fears and disccmtents. A worthless impostor, one 
Titus Oates, Who had more than once changed his 
religion, now set the whole nation in a ferment, by 
the discovejy of a pretended plot of the Catholics. He 

* It is a carious fact, that teatt-oaihs are as old as the times 
of the ancient Aihenians. Stobseua informs us, chat there was 
a pardcular law at Athens, obliging every citizen, before hia 
admission to any public office, to take an oath. *< that he 
would defend tiie altars, and conform himself to the religioas 
itea of his ooimtry." ^ 
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asserted tnat the pope, claiming the sovereignty of 
England, had intrusted the exercise of his power to 
the Jesuits, who had already got patents for the prin- 
cipal offices of the kingdom; that fifty Jesuits had 
undertaken that the king should he assassinated, and 
the crown hestowed on the duke of York, who, if he 
declined it, was likewise to be murdered ; that the 
Jesuits, who it was supposed had already almost re- 
duced London to ashes m the late dreadful fire, had 
planned another fire and massacre, with which » they 
mtended to begin the execution of their project. 

These most extraordinary chimeras received, how- 
ever, some countenance from circumstances. The 
duke of York's secretary was seized, and among his 
papers a variety of letters being found between him 
and the king of France's coniessor and the pK)pe's 
nuncio, which proved nothing else but a very indis- 
creet zeal for the Romish religion, it was easy to put 
such constructions on this correspondence as to 
strengthen Oates's story of the conspiracy. The in- 
former received the thanks of parliament, with a pen- 
sion of twelve hundred pounds sterling, a reward 
which was sufficient to incite another villain, one 
Bedloe, to act the same part, and to add yet more cir- 
cumstances of horror to this conspiracy, of which bis 
narrative tallied in the main with tnat of Oates.* 

* The following fact shows how much these most aston • 
ishing prejudices had aftected the minds even of those whose 
rank m life^ education, and professional hahits, ought to have 
more pecuharly removed them from the influence of such im- 
postures. It is given on the authority of Mr. Hooke, the Ro- 
man historian. "Lord Chief Justice Scroggs, hearing the 
testiinony of Oates concerning a consultation among the pa- 

Sists in London, at which Oateaavfore he was present himaelft 
isproved, in the fullest manner, by several persons who 
came over from France for the purpose, and who all swore 
. to their having ^un Oates at St. Omer's on the very day he 
pretended to fuive been in London ; to one of them, who, on 
cross-examination, said *he was certain Oates was at St. 
Omer's on that day, if he could believe Wn o.wn senaes,' re> 
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The popular phrensy was inflamed to the highest pitch , 
the parliament partook of the general madness, and a 
new test was proposed, by which popery was declared 
to be idolatry, and all members who refused this 
declaration were excluded from both houses. It was 
but by a majority of two voices that the duke of York 
was exempted from this test, who entreated, with 
tears in. his eyes, that he might be allowed to exer- 
cise his religion in private. The queen was even 
accused of having intelligence of this conspiracy, of 
which the object was to murder her husband, and 
remove herself from the throne. 

Amid these inquietudes the king's disgust was 
further increased by the accusation of the treasurer 
Danby, on the score of his having sold a peace to 
France. This was a direct attack upon the king him- 
^self, as it stood proved by his handwriting, that 
Danby's letters in this negotiation were written by his 
order. To prevent these dangerous scrutinies, Charles 
thought it his most prudent measure to dissolve the 
parliament. 

A second parliament even went farther than the 
first. The treasurer was impeached and committed 
to prison ; and a bill passed the House of Commons 
for excluding the Duke of York from the succession, 
as being a professed Catholic. The famous act of 
Habeas Corjms was likewise the work of this parlia- 
ment; one of the chief securities of English hberty. 
By this excellent statute, the nature of which we shsdl 
hereafter more fully consider, it is prohibited to send 
any one to a prison beyond seas ; no judge, under 
severe penalties, must refuse a prisoner a writ of 
habeas corpus^' by which the jailer is directed to pro- 
duce in court the body of the prisoner, and to certify 
the cause of his detainer and imprisonment; — every 
prisoner must be indicted the first term after his com- 
plied, that ' all papists were taught not to believe their senses ;' 
and so set aside the testunony of all the witnesses who had 
sworn to that feet." 
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mitibeat, and brought to trial in the subsequent term. 
A law of tMs kind, so favourable to the lilirty of the 
subject, takes place in no government except that oi 
Britain,* and even of itself is a sufficient argument of 
the superiority of our constitution to that of all other 
governments* 

The spirit of faction among the people was, how- 
ever, daily increasing. The parties of Whig and Tory 
now became &st known by these epithets. The for- 
mer were the opposers of the crown against the latter, 
who were its partisans ; and, as in moat popular fac- 
tions, each party had on its side a great deal of ri^ht 
and a great deal of wrong, most of the tory faction 
would have gone the length of supporting the monarch 
in the most arbitrary stretcihesof aespotic power.; and 
most of the whig^wcaild gladly have stripped him of 
all power whatever. But between these two extremes 
is the line of moderation, a course easy to be seen, bu* 
very difficult to be steered; almost impossible to be 
kept in actions, and extremely difficult even in opm- 
ions ; for the moderate man must make his accotmt to 
be a favourite with neither party, but to be often ob- 
noxious to both ; and he must be endowed with that 
strength of mind as to find in his own conscience, and 
in the approbation of a few, a recompense to balance 
the entire loss of popular applause. 

The party of the Whigs seemed predominant in the 
next parlif^nent, and vengeance was taken on several 
of the unfortunate catholics, on suspicion of concern in 
the popish plot. Among these was the Viscount Staf- 
ford, an old and venerable peer, who was condemned 
and executed upon the testimony of Titus Oates and 
two of his infamous and perjured associates. In the 
subsequent reign this wicked impostor was convicted 
of perjury, and condemned to the pillory and perpetual 
imprisonment, from which he was not released tiU 

•The author must either have been ignorant, or have for 
>tten, when he wrote this, that there was such a country as 
lese United States. 
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after the rerolution, when his signal services and suf* 
ferings were rewarded with a considerable pension. 

The king, harassed by this parliament to give his 
consent to the bill excluding his brother from the 
throne, had no other expedient but to dissolve them, 
and he found their successors in the next parliament 
to be equally violent. To pacify them, he proposed 
that the duke of York should be banished for life, re- 
taining afler his accession only the title of king, while 
the next heir should govern the kingdom as regent ; 
but this expedient was rejected; and the conseiquence 
was a dissolution likewise of this parliament, which 
was the last that Charles II. assembled. 

He now he^n, *o adopt an economical system, and 
to retrench the expenses of the crown. He found his 
friends increasing in proportion, and was enabled tc 
^tend his authority ; but still the great cause of dis- 
satisfaction remained : the duke of York was at the 
bottom of all the measures of government, and his 
counsels encouraged Charles in hii^natural propensity 
to despotism. A conspiracy fonned by Shaftesbury, 
and in which Lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, and the 
duke of Monmouth, the king's natural son, were con- 
cemed, might have overturned the government, had 
not Sl^esbury, provoked at some unforeseen dehys, 
retired in disgust to Holland. The rest were did** 
covered and betrayed by one of the associates. Rus- 
sell and Sidney suffered death with great fortitude, 
and gloried in being the martyrs of the cause of liberty. 
Monmouth was pardoned, but afterward retracting 
his confession, was obliged to fly from court. 

The discovery of this conspiracy strengthened the 

Eower of the crown, and Charles continued to rule till 
is death with an almost absolute degree of authority. 
The duke of York without taking the test, resumed 
Jiis office of high-admiral, and was now tacitly ac- 
knowledged by the nation as the successor to the 
throne. Charles died in the year 1685, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign; 
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and the duke of York, accordingly, succeeded by the 
title of James II. 

This short and inglorious reign, distinguished by- 
nothing but a series of the most absurd and blind ef- 
forts of intemperate zeal, and arbitrary exertions for 
establishing a despotic authority in the cfown, does 
not merit a Ions detail."*^ James was the instrument 
of his own misfortunes, and ran headlong to destruc- 
tion. In a government where the peofue have a de- 
termined share of power, aud a capacity of legally 
resisting every measure which they apprehend to be 
to their disadvantage, everv attempt to change, in o|)- 
position to their general desire, the region or ci^ 
constitution of the country, must be impracticable. 
The Roman Catholics in England were not at this 
time one hundredth of the nation. How absurd, 
then, (as Sir William Temple told h^ soverei^,) 
— ^how contrary to common sense was it, to im- 
agine that one part should govern ninety-nine who 
were of opposite sentiments and opinions ! Yet James 
was weak enough to make that absurd and desperate 
attempt. The nobility of the kingdom, by natural 
right the counsellors of the sovereign, were obliged 
to give place to a set of Romish priests, who directed 
sdl his measures ; and James, as if he was determined 
to neglect nothing which might tend to his own de- 
struction, began his reign by levying without the au- 

* At the beeinnine of this reign an excellent address was 
presented to JQmes by the Quakers :~ 

" These are to testify to thee our sorrow for our friend Charles, 
whom wo hope thou wilt follow in everything that is good. 
We hear that thou art not of the religion of theland any more 
than we; and, therefore, may reasonably expect that thou' 
wilt give us the same liberty that thou takest thyself. 

*^ We hope that in this and all things else thou wilt promote 
the good of thy people, which will oblige us to pray that thy 
reign over us may be lonff and prosperous." 

ft had been happy for me new sovereign had he attended to 
Jie equity of this requisition, and to the wisdom of the adfiee 
which it convoyed. 
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thonty of parliament all the taxes which had beea 
raised by his predecessor: he showed a further con- 
tempt of the constitution and of all national feeling 
by going openly to mass, and though, in his first par- 
liament, he solemnly promised to obsenre the laws 
and to maintain the Protestant religion, he, at the 
same time, hinted in pretty attoag terms, that if he 
found them at all refractory or backward in granting 
such supplies as he should require, he could easily 
dispense with calling any more such assemblies. It was 
not a little surprising that he found this parliament 
disposed to receive meekly this first specimen of his 
despotic disposition, and to grant him all that he re- 
quired of them. 

The duke of Monmouth having entered into a new 
rebellion, the parliament declared him guilty of high 
treason, and voted a large sum of money for quelling 
this insurrection. Monmouth was defeated, made 
prisoner, and beheaded, and the nation now discovered 
one particular of the king's disposition with which 
they had hitherto been unacquainted — a great degree 
of cruelty and inhumanity. Vast numbers of those 
unhappy prisoners, who were taken after the defeat 
of Monmouth, were hanged without any form of 
trial ; and the execrable Judge Jeffreys filled the king- 
dom with daily executions under the sanction of jus- 
tice. Many of these trials were attended with the 
most iniquitous procedure ; but all applications to the 
king for pardon were checked by a oeclaration, that 
he had promised to forgive none who should be 
legally condemned. "When the bench is under the 
direction of the cabinet, trials are conspiraciesi and 
^tecutions are murders."* 

Mf The commons seemed possessed with a spirit of 

^the most abject slavery; the king was proceeding 

fast to invade every branch of the constitution, and 

met from them Avith no resistance; the house of 

peers, however, taking upon them to examine the dis- 

Ralph's History of EngVind, pref. 
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pensation given from taking the test-oath, James, who 
could no longer hear even the shadow of opposition, 
immediately prorogued the parliament. , 

This intemperate procedure raised a graieral alarm ; 
hut the king's imprudence knew no hounds, and wen 
on firom one exasperating measure to another. The 
hishop of London was suspended firom his ecclesiasti- 
cal functions, for refusing to censure a clergyman who 
had preached against the doctrines of the church of 
Rome. Six other hishops, haying refused to publish 
the king's equally fraudulent as iDegal declaration for 
liberty of conscience, were inamediately committed to 
prison. , James sent an amhassador to the pope, 
though all correspondence with Rome was by law- 
treasonable, and ne received the pope's nuncio in 
London, who published pastoral injunctions, and con- 
secrated several Romish bishops. A catholic presi- 
dent was appointed by the king to Magdalen college, 
Oxford, and on its refusal to admit him, the whole 
members were expelled except two who complied. 
In short, the king's intentions were not at all dis- 
guised; and the Roman Catholics began openly tp 
boast that a very little time would see their religion 
fully establishecL 

James had three children, the Princess Mary, who 
was marned to William, prince of Orange, the stadt- 
holder of the united provinces; Anne, married to 
Prince George of Denmark; and James, an infant, 
bom in the year 1687. The prince of Orange, who, 
from the time of his father-in-law's accession, began 
to look tovtrard the crown of England, had kepfr on 
good terms with James till the event of the prince of 
w ales's birth, which was a disappointment to his 
hopes of succession. He now began to think of se- 
curing it by force of arms, to which the misconduct 
of the king and the discontents of the people gave 
him the most flattering invitation. While he was 
employed on the continent in secretly making vigor- 
ous preparations for war, his agents and. emissaries 
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secured him a great nnmber of adherents m England. 
The king had disgusted all parties. The whigs who 
lamented the loss of the national liberty, and the to- 
ries who trembled for the danger of the established 
church, all joined in a hearty detestation of the meas- 
ures of the crown. 
\/ One singular circumstance was the m&tuation of 
i^the king, and his total blindness to the progress of 
those measures both at home and on the continent, 
which were preparing his immediate downfall. 
When Louis XlV. apprized him of his danger, and 
offered to send him the aid of a fleet, and to make a 
diversion in his favour by invading the united prov- 
mces, he refused the c^er, and would not give credit 
to the information. 

At length the prmce of Orange set sail with a fleet 
of five hundred ships and fourteen thousand men. He 
landed in England on the 15th of November, 1688, 
having sent before him a manifesto, in which he 
declared his intentions of saving the kingdom from 
destruction, vindicating the national liberty, and pro- 
curing the election of a free parliament. He was 
received with general satisfaction. The chief of the 
nobility and officers hastened to join him. James 
found himself abandoned by his people, by his minis- 
ters, his favourites, and even by his children. In a 
state of despair and distraction, he formed the das- 
tardly resolution of escaping into France, and he sent 
oil beforehand the queen and the infant prince. Fol- 
lowing them himself, he was taken by the populace 
at Feversham and brought back to Lcmdon. But the 
prince of Orange, to facuitate his escape, sent him un- 
der a slight guard to Rochester, from whence he soon 
found an oppoituBity of ccmveying himself to the can<- 
tinent. 

The parliament was now summoned, but met sim- 
nly as a Convention, not having the authority of the 
king's convocation. The commons declared, that 
James having attonpted to overtom the conaUtutioa 
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of the kingdom by breaking the original contract be- 
tween the king and people, and having, by the advice 
of Jesuits and other wicKed persons, violatea the fun- 
damental laws and withdrawn himself out of the 
kingdom, had abdicated the government, and that the 
throne was thereby vacant. This vote, the terms of 
which, rather than the substance of it, occasioned 
some debate in the house of peers, was at last passed 
by a considerable majority. 

The most important question remained : how was 
the government to be settled ? A variety of different 
opimons ultimately resolved into two distinct propo- 
sals : either that a regent should be appointed, or the 
crown settled upon the king's eldest daughter Mary, 
the princess of Orange, and in case of her issue failing, 
upon the princess Anne. The stadtholder, while 
these matters were in aepitation, conducted himself 
with infinite prudence ana good policy. He entered 
into no intrigues with either of the houses of parlia- 
ment, but during their whole deliberations preserved 
a total silence. At length, when it was resolved that 
the crown should be settled in the way of one of these 
alternatives, he assembled some of the chief nobility, 
and announced that, having been invited into the 
Kingdom to restore its liberties, he had now happily 
effected that purpose ; that it behooved not him to in- 
terfere in the determinations of the lefi^slature with 
regard to the settlement of the crown ; but that being 
informed as to the two alternatives which were pro- 
posed, he thought it his duty to declare that, in exe- 
cuting either of these plans, he could give no assist- 
ance ; that he was determined to decline the office of 
a regent, and that he would rather remain a private 
person than enjoy a crovni which must depend upon 
the life of anotner. 

The sister princesses themselves seconded these 
views of the stadtholder; and the principal parties 
Deing thus agreed, a bill was proposed and passed by 
the convention, settling the crown (m the prince and 
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princess of Orange — the fonner to have the sole ad- 
ministration of the government ; the princess Anne to 
succeed after their death ; her posterity after those of 
the princess of Orange, but before those of the prince 
by any other wife. 

To this settlement of the crown the Convention ad- 
ded a declaration, fixing the nature of the constitu- 
tion with respect to the rights of the subiect and the 
roysf! prerogative. Of this declaration the following 
are the most essential articles. The king cannot sus- 
pend the laws nor the execution of them without the 
consent of parliament. He can neither erect an ec- 
clesiastical nor any other tribunal by his own sole act. 
He cannot levy money without a parliamentary grant, 
nor beyond the terms for which it shall be granted. 
It is declared the right of the subjects to petition the 
crown, for which they can neither be imprisoned nor 
prosecuted. Protestant subjects may keep such arms 
for their defence as are allowed by law. No standing 
army can be kept up in time of peace but by consent 
of parliament. The, elections of members of parlia- 
ment must be free and uninfluenced, and there must 
be a freedom of parliamentary debate. Excessive 
bails, exorbitant fines, and too severe punishments are 

Erohibited. The juries on trial for high treason must 
e members of the communities; and to remedy 
abuses, it is necessary that parliaments be frequently- 
assembled. A new form was published instead of the 
old oath of supremacy, which declares that no prince, 
prelate, state,or foreign sovereign, hath,or ought to have, 
any jurisdiction, power, or superiority, pre-eminence, 
or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, in the kingdom. 
In Scotland, the revolution was not, as in England, 
effected by a coalition of the Whigs and Tories. 
There was an entire separation of these opposite par- 
ses. A Convention was summoned at Edinburgh, 
where the Tories, finding themselves greatlv inferior 
m numbers, withdrew from the assembly, wnich then 
proceeded to pass a decisive vote that James, by mal- 
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administration and abuse of power, had forfeited all 
title to the crown ; they therefore made a tender of 
the royal dignity to the prince and princess of Orange. 
Such was the final settlement of the British govern- 
ment at the great era of the revolution of 1688. 



CHAPTER XXXI, 

Om the CoNSTmmoR of England : — Historical sketch o^ 
up to the Revolation — ^The Legislative Power — Constitution 
of the House of Commons— House of Peers — ^The Execu- 
tive Power— Powers of the Crown now limited — ^Habeas 
Corpus Act— Trial by Jury— Liberty of the Press. 

It has been customary for our political writers, m 
order to give the greater weight to their theories of 
government, to trace the origm of the British consti- 
tution to a most remote period of antiquity. The opin- 
ion of Montesquieu is well known, who derives our 
constitution from the woods of Germany, and finds 
among those rude nations in their military assemblies 
the model of the British parliament ; but if every as- 
sembly of a people is the model of a parliament, I see 
no reason why we may not denve it as well from the 
Spartans, the Athenians, or Romans, as from the Grer- 
mans. It is sufficient measure of antiquity if we can 
trace our constitution even as far back as the Norman 
conquest. 

The Anglo-Saxon Wittenagemot, as has been ob- 
served, contained, indeed, the rude model of a parlia- 
ment ; at least of a great council : for there are no 
grounds for believing mat there was anything in that 
assembly approaching to a representation of the peo- 
ple. 

William the Conqueror subverted the ancient fab- 
ric of the Saxon government ; he dismissed the former 
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occupiers of lands to distribute th«*m among his Nor- 
mans; and he established at once a system best 
suited to maintain his own power — the feudal goT- 
ernment till then unknown in Britain. In the conti- 
nental nations of Europe, the feudal system arose by 
slow degrees. The authority of the crown was lim- 
ited by the power of the barons, and the kin^ had 
scarcely anything more than a nominal superiority 
oyer his nobles. It was very different in England : the 
feudal system was introduced at once, by a monarch 
whose power was absolute. He totally extinguished 
the ancient liberties of the people ; he divided Eng- 
land into sixty thousand two hundred and fifteen mu- 
itary fiefs, all held of the crown, ^e possessors of 
which were obliged, under pain of forfeiture, to take 
up arms and repair to his standard on the first signal. 
The feudal system in France was only a number of 
parts, without any reciprocal adherence : in England 
It was a compound of parts, united by the strongest 
ties — ^where the regal authority, by its immense 
weight, consolidated the whole into one compact, 
mdissoluble body; and from that remarkable differ-- 
ence we may account for the great difference of their 
constitutions. In France, the several provinces had 
no principle of union. The people found themselves 
oppressed by the great feudal lords, and often raised 
insurrections, and made frequent struggles for freedom ; 
but these struggles, bein^ partial, were of no conse- 
quence to the general liberty of the kingdom. In 
England, again, all found themselves oppressed by the 
enormous weight of the crown. It was a common 
grievance, and broke out at times into a violent strug- 
gle for the general liberty. It was the excessive power 
of the crown that in England produced at length the 
liberty of the people, b^ause it gave rise to a spirit 
of union among the people in all their efforts to resist 
it 

The forest laws were a grievance felt by the whole 
nation ; both by the barons and their vassaJs. Will iam 
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the Conqueror reserved to himself the exclu8*re prir- 
jlege of killing game throughout all England, and en- 
acted the sererest penalties against all who should 
ttempt it without his permission. The suppression, 
or rather mitigation oi these penalties, was one of 
the articles of the Charta de Forestay which the har- 
ons and their vassals afterward obtained by force of 
arms. " Nullus de cetero amittat vitam vel membra 
vro venatione nostrd :'-* (no one, moreover, shall lose 
life or limb for hunting.) — Charta de Forestd, cap. 
10. In these struggles they began to scrulinize into 
the foundations of authority, and to openiheir eyes to 
the natural rights of mankmd. 

Henry I. was forced to give way a little to this ri- 
sing spirit, and to mitigate those laws which lay heav- 
iest on the general liberty. Under Henry U. liberty 
took still a greater stretch, and the people obtained 
the privilege of trial by juries, one of the most valua- 
ble parts of the English constitution. John, impru- 
dently, oppressed this spirit, and sought to check it in 
its infancy. We know the consequence — ^a general 
confederacy of all ranks and orders of men, which at 
length forced the sovereign into those valuable con- 
cessions, the Charta de Foresid and Magna Charta^ 
which, had they been scrupulously observed, the Eng- 
lish would have been from that time a free people. 
The Magna Charta, however, observed or not ob- 
served, was always a code which certified the people 
of what were really their rights, and what they were 
entitled to vindicate. 

The next memorable era in the growth of the Eng- 
lish constitution was the reiga of Henry IH., when the 
deputies of the towns and boroughs were first admitted 
into parliament. It was always the chief object of 
his successor J Edward I., to ingratiate himself with 
his subjects : and requiring large subsidies for his great 
enterprises against Wales and Scotland, he took the 
new method of obtaining from the consent of the 
people, what his predecessors had endeavoured to ox- 
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act hy theii own power. This, therefore, is the era 
of the origin of tne House of Commons. Edward 
confirmed the great charter no less than eleven times 
in the course of his reign — ^a certain proof to what 
lengths the people had attained in the assertion of 
their liberties ; he likewise enacted one statute, which, 
next to the Magna Charta^ may be considered as the 
great foundation of the rights of the people : " That 
no tax should be raised, or impost levied, without the 
consent of Lords and Commons." 

Thus matters continued gradually advancing ; and 
the scale of the people was daily acquiring an increase 
of weight, during the reigns of Edward IL, Edward 
in., and Henry fV. ; but the subsequent rei^s were 
not so favourable. The wars against France, and the 
contests between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
so embroiled the nation, that the people had not lei- 
sure to think of grievances from the power of the 
crown, while their lives and fortunes were otherwise 
at stake ; and when Henry VIL mounted the throne, 
the people, wearied out by calamities and longing for 
repose, abhorred even the idea of resistance. The 
nobility, almost exterminated, had no strength ; and 
the people, who in their struggles with the crown had 
had nobles for their leaders, were now afraid to form 
any opposition. During the government of the house 
of Tudor the royal prerogative was gradually enlar- 
ging itself, and the people became accustomed to all 
compliances ; comforting themselves with the thought 
that if the sovereign had the right of demanding, they 
had the right of granting, and consequently, if they 
chose, might still refuse. But the crown, even had 
chey refused, had opened to itself collateral channels 
of supplies, and was, in fact, very soon independent 
of parliament in every article, unless in the framing 
of new laws. The authority of the Star Chambei 
and High Commission under the two last Henrys, and 
under Mary and Elizabeth, supplied, in most respects, 
to the sovereign the place of a parliament, and was 
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always at his conunaod. The talents of Elizabeth, 
and the respectable figure then made by the natioa 
in aU public measures agpiinst foreign powers, blinded 
the people to such exertions of authority as would in 
these days appear the height of tyranny. The nation 
then seemed drowned in tne most supme indifference 
to domestic liberty ; and the people, uke the subjects 
of any absolute monarchy, (which England, at that 
time, truly was in almost every sense,) had confined 
all their ideas to the power, dignity, and splendour of 
the crown. 
y But the succeeding prince awakened them from 
that inglorious lethargy. The former qionarchs had 
march^ in silexMse from one step to another, till they 
arriyed sft the height ai despotism. James I. impru- 
dently proclaimed his title and right to that authority 
— ^he was at no pains to disguise it ; and the people, 
who had been for some time accustomed to be ruled like 
slares, could not bear to be told that they were so. A 
spirit of opposition, which ccmfined itselt to complaints 
under this reign, began in the next to break out into 
active efforts. To abase the power of the crown was 
resolutely determined. The commons felt their weight, 
tiiey knew what were their legal privil^es, and they 
followed, at first, the most constitutional methods to 
vindicate them. Charles I. was ignorant of the dan- 
gers which surrounded him, and, led away by a very 
natural motive to maintain the power oi his nrede- 
eessors, he was imprudent enough to exert wiui rig- 
our an authority which he wanted ultimate resources 
to support. At length, sensible of his o^vn weakness, 
and nerhaps at length conscious that the claims of the 
people were founded in justice, he signed the petition 
of rights, a grant more favourable to the liberties of 
the subject than the Magna Charia. The constitu* 
tion, freed from all those despotic restraints, with 
which it had been fettered by the house of Tudor, 
was now fixed on a basis more favourable to the peo- 
ple's liberties than had ever been known in the annals 
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of tlie naticm. Public discoaieat was now entirdy 
removed — but selfisb ambition remained unsatisfied. 
A few m&k who bad all alopg^ made patriotism a cloak 
for tbeir riews of private interest, regretted the pros- 
pect of that harmonious coalition which promised now 
to take place between the king and people. Trifles 
were sufficient i»*etext for new discontent ; the storm 
was blown up afresh, and continued with, increasing 
violence till the regal authority was utterly extin« 
guished. 

New struggles, under the reign of Charles II., paved 
the way for new limitations. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was established, the great security of personal 
freedom. The constitution had b^un again to take 
a form, when it was invaded by his successor, James, 
in so violent a manner, as to invite a foreign aid for 
its su^MKt. The consequence was the revolution, a 
new settlement of the succession to th^ crown, and a 
new and solemn contract between the king and peo- 
ple ; the principal articles of which we have already 
seen: — the abolition of the pow^ of taxation without 
the consent of parliament ; the abolition of the crown's 
dispensing power ; the abolition of a standing army in 
time of peace; the subject's right of petitioning the 
crown ; the freedom of parliamentary debate ; and to 
these we may add the liberty of the press, which was 
established a few years afterward. 

The revolution, therefore, is the era of the final set- 
tlement of the English constitution* It was, bef<»re 
that, fluctuating and uncertain ; at best, the people 
only guessed at the extent of ^eir rights; they were 
now defined and positively ascertained. 

Let us now consider that constitution under two 
distinct heads — the legislative and executive power, 
the last of which involves the prerogative of the 
crown. 

The capital principle of the Ens^lish constitution, on 
which all others depend, is, that the legislative power 
belongs to parliament alone; that is, the power of 
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making laws, of abrogating theng^, o: of changing them. 
The constituent parts of parliament are, the king, 
lords, and commons. The nouse of commons is com- 
posed of the deputies of the different counties, the 
deputies of the principal towns, and of the two En- 
glish universities. Tnese, in all, amounted to five 
hundred and thirteen members; and to these were 
added, on the union with Scotland, forty-five repre- 
sentatives from that kingdom, and, since the union 
with Ireland, one hundrea from that country.* The 
commons are elected by the freeholders, by authority, 
of the kind's writ,iinder the great seal, directed to the 
sheriffs ofthe counties. Every member of the house 
of commons, though elected by one particular district 
or borough, is understood to serve for the whole realm; 
for the purpose of his bein^ elected is not for the ben- 
efi,t of any particular division of the country, but for 
the good of the whole. His office is to advise his 
sovereign (in terms of the writ of summons) de com' 
mum consilio super negotiis quihusdam arduis et ur^ 
gentibuSf regem, statum et defensionem re^ An^rluz^ 
et ecclesue AnglicantB concementibus : — ^'^m common 
counsel, on all important and pressing business, rela- 
ting to the king, the state and oefence of the realm of 
England, and ofthe English Church." And therefore 
he is not bound to consult with, or take the advice of 
his constituents, upon an}r particular point, unless, as 
Sir William Blackstone rightly observes, he thinks it 
proper or prudent to do so. 

The house of lords, or peers is composed of the 
lords spiritual, who are the archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, with the twenty-four bishops of England 
and the lords temporal, or dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts, and barons of that kingdom. To these, 

* The numbers of the house of commons, as it now stands 
under the Reform Act of 1831, are five hundred representa- 
tives for England and Wales, fifty-three for Scotland, and 
one hundred and five for Irdand —total six hundred and fifty- 
eight— EnrroM. 
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since the unions, are added sixteen peers, delegated by 
the body of the Scottish nobility, and twenty-eigh 
temporal aod four spiritual lords, to represent the 
peerage and prelacy of Ireland. The lord chancellor 
IS the president of the house of peers ; the speaker is 
ihe president of the house of commons. The king is 
the third component part of parliament. It is he 
alone who can convoke it, and he only can dissolve or 
prorogue it. The moment the parliament is dis- 
solved, it ceases to exist : a prorogation only suspends 
its power during a limited time. 
^ The limited duration of parliament secures its pu- 
rity and its independence ; and the renewal and change 
of members in that branch which is nominated by the 
people, prevents those dangers that miffht arise from 
the hereditary constitution of the other branches. 
Strict laws are in force to prevent disorders at elec- 
tions ; and it is wisely provided that even the death 
of the sovereign shall afford no room for commotions 
or occasion embarrassment in the public business ; for 
in the eye of law the throne is never vacant; but 
from the moment of the king's death, is supposed to 
be filled by his heir. Further, on the death of any 
king or queen, " the parliament in being shall continue 
for six months, unless sooner prorogu^ or dissolved 
by the successor. If the parliament be at the time of 
the kind's death separated by adjoumment or proro- 
gation. It shall notwithstanding assemble imm^iate- 
ly ; and if no parliament is then in being, the mem- 
bers of the last parliament shall assemble and be 
again a parliament." Blackstone^ b. i. ch. 2. " In like 
manner, the privy council shall continue for six months 
after the demise of the crown, unless sooner deter- 
mined by the successor." Jbid,hA.ch.5. The judges, 
by an act of parliament passed in the reign of George 
III., hold their offices for life ; and all the great offi- 
cers of state, and in general all officers civil or mili- 
tary throughout the whole British empire, continue in 
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i^Ebe for six months after the king's demise, unless 
remoTed by the successor. 

Each of the houses of parliament has a ne^tive on 
any proposition made by the other, and the lung has 
a negative on both. 

All measures respecting government, all questions 
regarding public affairs, sill propositions for the public 
g<x>d, may take their rise iadifferently in either house, 
and become the subject of deliberation ; with this ex- 
ception, that all bills for granting money must have 
their beginning in the house of commons, and can ad- 
mit of no change or alteration in the house of lords, 
who must either simply receive or simply reject them.* 
All other questions or propositions which are passed 
AL the affirmative in either of the houses, are next 
transmitted for the consideration of the other, where, 
if rejected, the measure is at an end; if passed, noth- 
ing else is required but the royal assent. If that is re- 
fused, the bill remains without force pr effect ; if granted, 
it is an established law, which cannot be repealed but 

* The reason usually given generally for this jealousy of the 
commons with respect to money bills, is, that the supplies are 
raised on the body of the people, and therefore it is proper that 
they alone should have the nsht of taxing themselves : a rea- 
son which would be good, only in the case that the commons 
taxed none but themselves. The true reason, accordin|[ to 
Sir W. Blackstone, arises from the spirit of the constituuon. 
The lords being a permanent hereditary body, created at pleas- 
ure by the kuig, are supposed more liable to be influenced by 
the crown, and when once influenced, to continue so, than 
the commons, who are a temporary elective body, freel v nom- 
mated by the people. It would, therefore, be extremely dan- 
gerous to give the lords any power of framing new taxes for 
the subject : it is sufiicient that they have a power of rejecting, 
]f they think the commons too lavish or improvident m their 
grants. Under the description of money bills are included all 
grants by which any money is to be raised for any purpose^ 
«r by any mode whatever, from the subject ; either for the ex- 
igencies of government, and collected from the kingdom in 
general, as the la^nd-tax ; or for private benefit, and collected 
m any particular district! as by turnpikes, parish rates, and the 
like. — Blackstonct b. L en. 2. 
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the united will of all the three constituent parts 
of parliament.* 

The executire power of the goyemment is lodged 
in the crown. The king is charged' with the execu- 
tion of the laws, and supplied with necessary powers 
for that purpose. In the exercise of this duty, how- 
ever, the king is no more than the first magistrate, 
and his conduct must he regulated hy the laws of the 
realm equally with that of his subjects. 

In that capacity, the first branch of his office is tne 
administration of justice. He is chief of all courts of 
judicature, of which the judges are only his substi- 
tutes. He, by his law*ofl£;ers, is the prosecutor in all 
high crimes and ofiences ; and he has the power of 
pardoning or remitting the execution of all sentences 

In the second place, the king is the fountain of all 
honour ; and the distributor of titles and dignities, as 
well as the disposer of the offices of state. 

In the third place, he is the superintendent of com- 
merce ; he has the prerosative of regulating weights 
and measures, and the s^e power of coining money. 

In the four^ place, he is the head of the church ; 
he names the archbishops and bishops, and can alone 
ccNiYoke the assembly oi the clergy, and dissolve and 
prorogue them. 

In the fifth place, he is commander-in-chief of all 
the sea and land forces; he alone can levy troops, 
equip fleets, and name all officers by sea and land. 

In the sixth place, he has the power of declaring 

•It is to be remarked, however, that it is an established 
part of the constitution of parliament, " That whatever matter 
arises concerning either house of parliament, ought to be ex- 
amined, discussed, and adjudged in tiiat house to which it re- 
lates, and not elsewhere/'^ Hence, for instance, the lords will 
not sufler the commons to interfere in settling the election of 
a |>eer of Scotland ; the commons will not allow the lords 
to judge of the election of a bureess ; nor will either house per- 
mit the subordinate courts of law to examine the merits of 
either case. — BUtckaUmty b. i ch. 2. 
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war and making peace, of contracting alliances, and 
sending and receiving ambassadors. 

And lastly, the king is above the reach of all courts 
of law, and is not personally responsible to any judi- 
cature for his conauct in the administration of gov- 
ernment. 

From this enumeration of the powers of the sover- 
dgn, at first sisht, a stranger might almos conclude 
that the king of England was an absolute monarch. 
He has not only a negative on all the proceedings of 
the legislative assemblies, but can summon or dismiss 
them at his will, and ^he whole executive power c^ 
the state centres in him alone. But let us now seri- 
ously attend to the manner in which these powers and 
prerogatives of the crown are hmited. 

The king is entirely dependant on parliament foi 
all subsidies ; the revenues of the crown are a mere 
trifle. The kiug can levy armies and equip fleets, 
but without the aid ofparliament he cannot maintain 
them. He bestows oflices, but without parliament he 
cannot pay salaries. He declares war, but without 
parliament he cannot carry it on. De Lolme has well 
compared the ]X)wers of the king of England to a ship 
completely equipped, but from which me parliament 
can at pleasure drain off the water and leave it 
aground. 

Such is the weight in the scale of parliament agamst 
the powers of the crown ; a weight so entirely pre- 
ponderating, that parliament itself has moderated the 
exercise of ils prerogatives, by an established usage 
of granting at the commencement of every rei^ a 
setued revenue upon the prince foi life, a provision 
sufficient to support the dignity of the crown without 
putting it in his power greatly to abridge the liberties 
of the people ; and a provision which bein? at an end 
with the life of the sovereign, and requirmg a new 
grant for every successor, puts it in the power of par- 
Bament to remedy all abuses and encroachments at 
the beginning of every reign, and thus bring the con- 
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stitution back to its first principles. In short, there is 
in the British constitution a power of periodical ref- 
ormation, which is an effectual check to its ever be- 
ing corrupted by encroachments from the crown. The 
sovereigns of Britain do not now succeed to the pow- 
ers and prerogatives of their predecessor. The con- 
stitution is, or may be, fixed at the bee^nning of every 
reign : because, unless the name of King, the sover- 
eign has neither power nor dignity, till the parliament 
vote his revenue and subsidies; which they can 
withhold till every abuse is remedied, and all former 
encroachments retrenched and put a stop to. 

But still further is the power of the sovereign sub- 
ject to continual limitation. The king can never 
reign without a parliament. By an act of Charles II. 
he must assemble a parliament at l^ast once in three 
(rears, and, in order that the election of members may 
be made with due deliberation, the writs must be 
issued forty days before the meeting of parliament. 

The king is the head of the church ; but he cannot 
alter the established religion, nor call individuals to 
account for their religious opinions ; and ecclesiastical 
regulations must be made by the assembly of the 
derffy. 

The kiDs is the first ma^'strate ; but he cannot in 
terfere with the courts of judicature in the adminis- 
tration of justice : he can assist at no trials, civil or 
criminal, and any person may demand the king's name 
and authority to prosecute crimes. 

He has the privilege of coining money, but he can- 
not alter the standard either in weight or alloy. 

He has the power of pardoning offences, but he 
cannot exempt the offenders from makbig a compen- 
sation to the parties injured, if it is demanded. 

The kin^ has the military power. The sea forces 
he can raise, disband, and leg^ulate at pleasure, be- 
cause they cannot be tumed against the liberties of the 
people ; but the land forces he cannot raise without the 
consent of parliament. A standing bodv of troops is. 
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indeed, established by parliament ; but the funds for 
their payment are never ^nted for more than a year. 
The Mutiny Act, by which alone they are regulatM, 
must be renewed from year to year. 

The king, in the last place, is above the reach of 
all courts of law ; but his rmnistersy his indispensable 
instruments, are answerable for all the measures of 
government. All misapplications of the public money, 
all ruinous and improper expeditions, all abuses of 
power are chargeable to their account ; and the com- 
mons, the^ardians of the constitution, have a right to 
impeach them at the bar of the hoase of lords. A min- 
ister impeached for misconduct cannot plead in excuse 
the commands of the sovereign ; nor will it avail him, 
pleading guilty to the charge, to produce the royal 
pardon. He must suffer as the autnor of those meas- 
ures of which he was the instrument — ^a noble and 
most effectual antidote agamst the evils of misgovem- 
ment! 

The laws, which thus effectually limit the powei 
of the crown, secure likewise the freedom of parlia- 
ment. The freedom of debate cannot be questioned, 
or any member called to account on that score, in any 
court or place out of parliament. 

To these observations, I shall add a few remarks on 
three striking peculiarities of the En^^lish constitution 
in favour of the liberties of the subject j the Habeas 
Corjms Act, Trial by Jury, and the Liberty of the 
Press 

The methods which the laws of England formerly 
established to remedy tmjust imprisonment, were what 
are termed writs of main-prize, de odio et atia, and 
de homine replegiando, which were orders to the sher- 
iffs of the counties to inquire into the causes of the 
prisoner's confinement, and, according to the circum- 
stances of his case, either simply to discharge him, or 
admit him to bail. But these methods are now tacitly 
abolished by the Habeas Corpus, which is a writ issu- 
ing from the Court of King's Bench, whose effects ex« 
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tend over all England, by which the king recj-iirea the 
person who holds any of his subjects in custody, im- 
mediately to carry him before the judge, to certify the 
date of his confinement and the cause of it, and to 
abide the judge's decree, whether he shall detain him 
or set him at liberty. Of this, beneficial statute, there 
were frequent evasions which from time to time called 
forth various amendments. The last and most efi'ect- 
uai of all was by the act of Habeas, which, as we 
have observed, passed in the thirtieth year of Charles 
IL, and which has cut off every source of oppression, 
and every handle of evasion. 

The principal articles of this act are, in ULe first 
place, to fix the different terms for bringing a prisoner, 
m proportion to the distance of the place of nis con- 
finement : the longest term is twenty days. In the. 
second place, the officer or keeper must, within six 
hours, deliver to the prisoner on his demand, a copy 
of the warrant of his commitment, under the penalty 
of one hundred pounds, and being disabled to hold his 
office. In the third place, no person once delivered 
by a writ of Habeas Corpus shall be recommitted for 
the same offence, under the penalty of five hundred 
pounds sterling. Fourthly;, every person committed 
for treason or lelony shall, if he require it, in the first 
week of the next term, or the first day of the next 
session, be indicted in that term or session, or else ad- 
mitted to bail. If acquitted, or not indicted, he shall 
be discharged. Fifthly, any of the twelve judges, 
or the lord chancellor, refusing a writ of Habeas, shall 
forfeit five hundred pounds. In the last place, no sub- 

J'ect of England shall be sent prisoner to Scotland, 
reland, Jersey, Guernsey, or any place beyond the 
seas, under penalty to the party committing, and to 
all who assist or advise, of forfeiting five hundred 
pounds, to be recovered with treble costs, being dis- 
abled from holding any office, being imprisoned for 
life, forfeiting his whole estate for life, and being inca- 
pable of ^he king's pardon. Such is liie nature of the 
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Habeas Corpus, a most invaluable security for the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject. 

It must be observed, that the Habeas Corpus, being 
an English law, and prior to the treaty of union, does 
not extend to Scotland. The liberty of the subject, 
however, is almost as effectually guarded in that coun- 
try as m England ; though there the term of imprison- 
ment before trial may, mdeed, be of longer duration. 
By the Scottish statute 1701, cap. 6, no person can be 
imprisoned in order to trial for any crime without a 
warrant in writing expressing the cause, and proceed- 
ing on ^ signed information, unless in the case of in- 
dignities done to judges, riots, and some other offences 
mentioned in the statute. Every prisoner committed 
to jail for crimes not capital is entitled to a release 
on finding bail, according to his circumstances ; and 
for the relief of those who are unable to find bail, any 
prisoner may apply to the criminal judge, requiring 
that his trial may be brought on without unnecessary 
delays. The judges, within twenty-four hours of such 
application, must issue letters directed to messengers 
for intimatmg to the prosecutor that he may fix a diet 
for the prisoner's trial within sixty days after the inti- 
mation, under the pains of wrongous imprisonment. 
Still further, and that there may be no unnecessary or 
oppressive protraction of a trial after it is once bes^un, 
the prisoner is entitled to insist for his liberty, if his 
' trial is not concluded within forty days, if before the 
supreme criminal court, and withm thirty if before any 
other. This privilege is competent to be pleaded in 
all cases, except in the crime of forgery. Thus the 
natives of Scotland seem to be nearly on a par with 
those of England, in that most inestimable ot all bles- 
sings, personal liberty. 

The only exception to the general liberty of the sub- 
ject under the British government, is the power of 
impressing seamen by the king's commission for the 
supply of the navy. This power has at all times been 
reluctantly submitted to, and much complained against 
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as an infringement of the rights of the subject. But 
stilus pojmli est suprema lex, (the safety of the people 
is the highest law.^ If it is absolutelj; oecessary for 
the preservation or the state, on occasion of sudden 
danger from an enemy, that the navy should be in- 
stantly and effectually armed, that circumstance at 
once demonstrates the legality of the practice. More- 
over, as the subjection to this hazard is known by all 
who engage in the profession of a seaman, their entry 
into the profession is a tacit consent to whatever is 
necessarily attendant upon it. It has been very clearly 
shown by Sir Michael Foster, that this practice, and 
the granting of powers to the Adiniralty for that pur- 
pose is of very ancient date, and has been unifonnly 
continued to the present time, so as now to be under- 
stood as a part of the common law of the land. 

Another of the highest privileges of a British sub- 
ject is the trial of aO crimes by jury. The prelimin- 
aries to trial are different in England and in Scotland. 
The number of jiu-ors are different ; twelve in England, 
and fifteen in Gotland. Unanimity of opinion is re- 
quired in the former ; a majority of voices is decisive 
in the latter. In both modes of trial, it is the privile£^e 
of the criminal to be judged by the impartial verdict 
of his peers. The prisoner has even a share in the 
choice of his jury, for the law has allowed him the 
ri^ht of challenging or objecting to such as he may 
thmk exceptionable. In England, the prisoner may 
challenge peremptorily, that is, without showing any 
cause, twenty jurors successively. The witnesses 
upon the trial deliver their evidence in presence of the 
prisoner, who is allowed to question them, and to pro- 
duce wimesses in his own behalf. In cases of treason, 
the accused person may challenge successively thirty- 
five jurors ; he may have two counsel to assist him 
on his trial ; and no treason, unless actual attempt 
upon the life of the king, can be prosecuted after three 
years from the offence. The opinions of the judges in 
somiixing up the evidence have no weight but such as 
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the jury choose to ^ve to them, and their verdict 
ought to proceed entirely on their own belief and con- 
viction. Lord Chief Justice Hale has, in his History 
of the Common Law of England, summed up, in a 
very few words, the duty and powers of a jury. " The 
jury, in their recess, are to consider their evidence ; 
to weigh the credibility of the witnesses, and force and 
efficacy of their testimonies : they are not bound to 
the rules of the civil law, to have two witnesses to 
prove every fact, unless it be in cases of treason ; nor 
to reject one witness because he is single, or always 
to believe two witnesses, if the probability of the fact 
does upon other circumstances reasonably encounter 
them. It may fall out that a jury, upon their own 
knowledge, may know a thing to be false which a 
witness has sworn to be true ; or may know a wit- 
ness to be incompetent or incredible though nothing 
be objected against him, and m^y give their verdict 
accordingly." 

The effect of the verdict of a jury is final and posi- 
tive. If the prisoner is acquitted, he is instantly set 
at liberty, and cannot on any pretence be tried again 
for the same crime. If found guiltv, the judge must 

{>ronounce sentence according to the law. But this 
aw must contain a positive enactment with regard to 
the special crime which was brought before the jury; 
for, in crimes, no constructive extension of laws can 
be admitted. The spirit of our laws considers the 
im])unity of an offender as a very small matter in com- 
parison with the dangers that would result from such 
extension. 

The last particular I shall take notice of, and what 
is in fact the guardian of the British constitution, is 
the liberty of the press. 

To supply the unavoidably deficiency of all legisla- 
tive provisions; to prevent the silent deviations of 
magistrates from their duty (transgressions the more 
dangerous that no punishment can reach them) ; and 
fo l^ a constant check upon the minutest departments 
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of the constitation, as a penduiunl regulates the equa- 
Dk motion of all the wheels of a clock — there is one 
power in the British goy^mment whose exertions are 
constant and nnremitting, a just regulator of the whole 
parts of that nice and complicated machine. This is 
the power which every individual has of expressing 
his opinion of the whole conduct of government, with- 
out reserve, hy word or writing — ^a power which is so 
regulated, however, as to insure all the benefit of the 
ancient censorship without its mischiefs. The censo- 
rial tribunal at Rome was entirely arbitrary, which 
repressed all freedom of judgment m the public ; or at 
least, rendered it of no consequence, since the regula- 
tion of government was supremely lodged in the 
breasts of a few men, with whom that judgment 
could have no effect. But a British subject has the 
right of free judgment on all public measures, of re* 
monstratinfi^ to his governors, of carrying his com- 
plaint and his appeal to the public by^ means of the 
press, of submitting to the general opinion the views 
and principles of these governors expressed in parlia- 
ment ; and thus, by openly examining and scrutinizing 
their whole conduct, to furnish the most powerful re- 
straint against every species of malversation. In the 
British government, there is no person so high in ad- 
ministration, as not to feel the weight of public opin- 
ion. The loss of popular favour to a statesman will 
furnish such opposition to his measures as to gall and 
embitter every hour of his life. Even the taunts, the 
curses, or the hissings of the vulgar, there is no man 
whatever that can long support with any degree of 
tranquillity ; and when he considers, that not only his 
present fame is at stake, but, by means of the press, 
his memory, to the latest posterity, he will soon find 
that he is irresistibly and most powerfully restrained 
withm the bounds of his duty. 

The notoriety of. the whole proceedings of govern- 
ment bjr means of the press, and the perfect knowledgje 
which is diffused through the nation of all that is 
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said and done in parliament, is attended moreover, 
with the beneficial effect of purifying from time to 
time, the legislative assembly. As the votes and po- 
litical sentiments of the members are always known, 
and every county or borough has its eye on the con- 
duct of its representatives, the House of Commons 
may undergo a gradual purgation from successive 
vacancies, or be purified at once at the commence- 
ment of every new parliament 

Yet this inestimable privilege of British sulgects, 
without certain limitations, would, instead of good, 
be productive of the greatest mischiefs. Were any 
man at liberty to woimd the yitals of the government 
under which he lives, by an open attack upon the 
fundamental doctrines of civil subordination, and the 
respect due to the established laws of the land ; were 
he at liberty to loosen the bonds of civil society, by 
combating the first principles of all religion ; or were 
he suffered with impunity to injure the reputation, life, 
or property of his neighbour, by false and malicious 
accusations, there womd be no government ; and lib- 
erty itself would perish, because it would have no 
safeguard or protection. The liberty 6f the press in 
Britain consists, then, in this^ that there is no exami- 
nation or censure of writings before they are publish- 
ed ; the press is open to everything ; but after publi- 
cation, such writings as offend in the particulars I 
have mentioned, are subject to the penalties of the 
law, awarded on the verdict of a jury. The impartial 
public are thus ultimately the judges of the tendency 
of all writings addressed to themselves; and it is 
equally wise and consistent with the spirit of that 
liberty that all authors shoula atand or fall by their 
determinatiui^ 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

HisTOitY or France under Loins XIIL, and of -Spain anj» 
PoRTU(»AL UNDER PkiLiP 111. and IV. — Mary de Medicis 
Regent — Siege of Rochelle — Cardinal Richelieu — Death of 
Louis XIIL- Spain— Philip III.— Philip IV. -Degraded 
state of Spain — Portugal throws off' the Spanish yoke — 
Constiiution of Portugal — Constitution of Spain. 

The wise, equitable and vigorous administration of 
Henry IV. had raised the kingdom of France from the 
lowest pitch of misery and anarchy to peace, dignity, 
and prosperity. Upon his death, all those advantages 
were lost at once. Mary de Medicis, his widow, a 
woman of a weak raind, but of ungovemable passions, 
and of a domineering, insolent character, had been 
appointed Regent in the minority of her son Louis 
aIII. Her restless and ambitious spirit embroiled 
both the court and the nation in factions ; and in en- 
•deavouring to secure to her interest the nobility, 
whom it was not possible ever firmly to unite among 
themselves, she squandered away the public money. 
The kingdom lost all its weight abroad, and relapsed 
into the same disorders at home, which we have seen 
in the times of Francis H., of Charles IX., and of 
Henry HL Mary of Medicis disgusted the French, 
in the first place, bjr her partiality to her countrymen, 
the Italians. Coocini, a Florentiae, a high favourite 
of the qqeen-regent, was advanced to the dignity of 
a marshal of France ; a sufficient reason for rendering 
the queen and her minister odious to the nobility and 
to the kingdom* The Marechal d'Ancre, for such 
was the title he assumed, trusted too much to the fa- 
vour of his mistress, and to that appearance of power 
which was its consequence. Th« nobility combined 
against him, and he was assassinated in a most inhu- 
man manner in the palace of the Louvre. The pop- 
ulace, in that spirit of savage cruelty, which in all 
scenes of disorder seems to ho characteristic of thaf 
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nation, are said actually to have torn his heart from 
the carcass and devoured it. The vengeance of the 
nobility did not stop with the death of the minister. 
The queen herself was a sufferer as well as her &- 
vourite. Her guards were removed, she was hurried 
from Paris, and confined in the castle of Blois, where 
she was kept a prisoner for two years, till she was 
released by the duke of Epemon, to whom she had 
originally been indebted for her appointment to the 
regency of the kingdom. 

In this conjuncttire everything was involved in an- 
archy and confusion. Th6 queen-mother was actual- 
ly at war with her own son, the whole nation divided 
into parties, and the government c^ France in the 
lowest state of weakness and inefficiency. 

The genius of the great Richelieu, then a young 
man, effected a reconciliation for a time between the 
contending factions, and he obtained, as a reward for 
this piece of service, the dignity of a cardinal, at the 
queen^s solicitation. But this calm was of short con- 
tinuance. The factious nobility began to excite new 
disturbances, which Louis XIII., who was now of 
age, had nather the discretion nor the ability to com- 
pose. These oonunotions were increased by religious 
oifferences, for the piotestants, who had eDJoyi^ an 
unmolested tranquillity under Henry IV., and for a 
while under the minority of Louis, were now exposed 
to fresh persecutions. They were obligedvto take up 
arms ; and a political and reli^ous war raged with 
equal violence at the same time. The king, amid 
these commotions, was obliged ahemately to l^ibe hi» 
own servants, and to negotiate with his rebel nobility. 

While public affairs were in this situation. Maty ol 
Medicis had the address' to bring the new favourite 
Richelieu into the counciU against the inclination of 
the king and his favourite counsellors ; and in a very 
short time this great politician completely gained the 
confidence of his royal master, and signally displayed 
his splendid abilities in quieting all disorders* and 
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raising the French monarchy to a very high pitch of 
^lendour. 

The cardinal de Richelieu entered on his adminis- 
tration with that vigorous activity which marks a 
Ix^d and daring spirit. A fleet was necessary for the 
reduction of Kochelle, where the Calvinists, who 
then suffered great persecution, were attempting to 
imitate the examples of the Hollanders, and throw 
off their subjection to the crown of France. The 
cardinal Ibund it impossible to fit out an annament 
with that celerity which was necessary, and he con- 
cluded a bargain with the Dutch to furnish a fleet for 
subduing their Protestant brethren. An opportunity 
thus offered of making money — the Dutch had no 
scruple on the score of conscience ; and they fought 
for the Catholic religion as keenly as they had done 
half a century before for the Protestant. 

It was necessary, however, that the nation should 
be able to carry on its wars without having recourse 
to the aid of foreigners, and Jlichelieu gave peace to 
the Protestants, that he miffht be in a capacity of at- 
tending to the most materia! interests of tne kingdom, 
its strength and internal prosperity. 

At this time three ministers, equally powerful, ref- 
lated the general policy of all Europe ; OliTarez in Spain 
Buckingham in England, and Richelieu in France. Of 
these, Buckingham was reckoned the worst politician, 
as he studied more his own private passions than the 
grandeur of his country, which is the true source of 
ambition in a politic mmister. An intrigue of Buck- 
ingham's with Louis's queen, Anne of Austria, which 
gave high umbrage to the court of France, is supposed 
to have been the real cause of a war with England. 
That minister prevailed on his sovereign to light up 
the contention between the Protestants and Catholics 
m France, by sending a force to the aid of the Calvin- 
ists of Rochelle. But the design was not so speedily 
executed as to escape the vigilance of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, who, at the head of a considerable body of men« 
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obliged Bockingham, with the loss ot half his arma- 
ment, to return to England. 

The Rochellers, however, held out the town with 
the most obstinate resolution, against the troops of 
the cardinal, who was obliged to employ every re- 
source of policy, as well as of war, for their reduc- 
tion. In this siege, which lasted for the course of a 
whole year, the cardinal commanded in {)erson. It 
was found impossible to take the town while it con- 
tinued open to the English fleet An immense mole 
was therefore constructed in the sea to prevent the 
approach of the English shipping. The expedient 
succeeded, and Rochelle at lei^th was obliged to sur- 
render. It was stripped of its privileges, and the 
Catholic religion established in place of the Pro- 
testant ; though the Calvinists were allowed the pri- 
vate exercise of their worship. The rest of the 
Protestant towns of France were treated in the same 
manner as Rochelle ; their fortifications were thrown 
down, and they were deprived of every privilege that 
might be dangerous to the state. Thus the Protestant 
party in France, a very numerous body of men, were 
disarmed and crushed for ever. Neither the Swiss nor 
the Dutch were so powerful as the French Protest- 
ants, at the time that these nations erected them- 
selves into independent sovereignties. Geneva, though 
a very inconsiderable state, asserted its liberty and 
maintained it. Yet the Calvinists of France were 
quite overpowered, and the reason w^s, that they 
were scattered through the whole provinces : it was 
impossible to unite them ; and they were attacked by 
superior numbers, and by disciplined troops. 

Louis XIII., though a monarch of a weak frame 
of mind, had someinmat of a military disposition. He 
entered into the schemes of Richelieu for the aggrand- 
izement of France, and fought at the head of his 
armies, both in his own kingdom and in Italy. 
Richelieu was a man whose genius was truly. as- 
tonishing. He was negotiating at one time with all 
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and against most of the sovereigns of Europe. His 
principal aim was to humble the house of Austria; 
he wanted to establish a duke of Mantua independent 
of the king of Spain ; he proposed to harass the Aus- 
trian dominions in Flanders, and had prevailed with 
Gustavus Adolphus, the king of Sweden, to make a 
descent upon Germany. But while these great 
schemes were in agitation, a formidable cabal at court 
was secretly undermining his power. Gaston, duke 
of Orleans, the king's brother, detested the cardinal 
de Richelieu ; Mary of Medicis was jealous of that very 
power which she had contributed to raise ; and most of 
the nobility were his secret enemies. This illustrious 
man, whose intrepidity was equal to all situations, 
suppressed these cabals in a manner which astonished 
all Europe. The marechal de Marillac, one of the 
nobles who was most obnoxious to him, was arrested 
at the head of an army, and condemned and executed 
for treason. The duke of Orieans, the king's brother, 
apprehensive of a similar fate, quitted the kingdom; 
and the queen-mother, Mary of Medicis, removed 
from all concern in the government, ended her career 
of ambition in volimtary exile at Brussels^ 

The duke of Orleans, however, flattered himself 
with the idea of being the avenger of the royal family. 
He was supported by the duke de Montmorenci, who 
raised at his own expense an army of several thou- 
sand men. The king's army, or rather that of the 
cardinal, came to an engagement with him, which 
terminated all the hopes of Orleans and his adherents. 
Montmorenci was taken prisoner, condemned and 
executed for treason, and the duke, after making all 
submissions, thought himself extremely happy to be 
allowed to quit the kingdom^and retire to Brussels, to 
keep his mother company* The most surprising cir- 
cumstance in the whole of these transactions is, that 
Cardinal Richelieu found himself able to make such 
exertions of the most despotic power while the nation 
were his enemies. He surmounted all opposition; 
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and while the genius of most men, even of great abili- 
ties, would have found it sufficient occupation t6 
wage war against those cabals and factions whic^ 
were ccmtinually meditating his downfall, this extra- 
ordinary man not only completely foiled the schemes 
of his enemies, but found means to raise the kingdom 
Df France to a most flourishing condition at home, 
while he extended her glory and influence over all 
Europe. While he was makmg open war against the 
house of Austria in Grermany, Italy, and Spain, he 
was at this very time employmg his thoughts in the 
establishment of the French Academy, He held 
meetings in his palace of the most celebrated literary 
geniuses of the age ; he cultivated the belles lettres 
with success, and composed himself some dramatic 
pieces, which were exhibited on the French theatre. 

The war against Austria, however, did not succeed 
to his wishes, till the duke of Weimar, gained at 
length a complete victory, in which he took prisoners 
four of the imperial generals; and till the Spanish 
branch of the house of Austria was stripped of Portu- 
gal by the revolution in that kingdom, and dispos- 
sessed likewise of Catalonia by an open rebellion in 
the year 1640. 

Louis XIII., who, though a prince of a gloomy dis» 
position, had his favourites among the court ladies, 
was weak enough sometimes to listen to those reports 
which they were fond of circulating to the prejudice 
of the card.inal de Richelieu. The queen hersdf, Anne 
of Austria, had been so imprudent as to signify her 
aversion to him. Hichelieu laid his hands upon her 
father confessor; ordered the queen's papers to be 
seized, on the pretence of a correspondence with the 
enemies of the state ; and Anne of Austria had very 
nearly undergone the same fate with Mary of Mcdicis. 
The Kin^ himself had sometimes hastily expressed his 
indignation at the violent conduct of his mmister. . A 
iavourite of the king, the young marquis de Cinque 
Mars, encouraged by these expressions, which he took 
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for a certain presage of the downfall of Richelieu, en- 
tered into a conspiracy with Gaston, duke of Orleans, 
and the duke de Bouillon, against the cardinal's life. 
The plot was discovered ; Cinque Mars was put to 
death, the duke de Bouillon had his estate confiscated, 
and Gaston, after making an humble submission, con- 
sented to remain a prisoner at the castle of Blois. The 
detection of this conspiracy was the last scene of the 
life of Cardinal Richelieu, as well as that of Louis 
Xni., who survived him but a few months. 

The administration of Cardinal Richelieu, though 
stained with factions, with civil war, and with daily 
executions, was, on the whole, extremely glorious for 
the kingdom. 

France, in his time, was opulent at home; her 
finances were in good order ; and she was most re* 
spectable abroad. There appeared at this time like- 
wise the dawn of that good taste which arrived at 
such disnngmshed splendour in the succeeding age of 
Lewis XIV. 



From the period of the death of Philip II., the 
Spanish monarchy visibly declmed in its influence 
abroad — though, at the same time, the authority of 
its sovereigns, or the power of the prince over the 
subject, was daily increasing. The government, ab- 
solute as it was, was ill admmistered. There was no 
regulation or system of supplies for the exigencies of 
the state. So great was the eglect and the disorder 
of the revenues during the reign of Philip III., that in 
the war which still continued with the United Prov- 
inces, he had not money to pay his troops. His naval 
forces were inferior to those of Holland and Zealand, 
and they stripped him of the Molucca islands and of 
Amboyna in the East Indies, while, at the same time, 
Qis armies in the Netherlands could make no impres- 
sion on the pow£r of this infant republic. He was 
obliged, in fine, to conclude a truce with Holland for 
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twelve years, to leave the Dutch in possession of ah 
they had acquired, to promise them a free trade to the 
East Indies, and to restore to the house of Nassau its 
estates situated within the dominions of th^ Spanish 
monarchy. 

It is imppssihle to fathom the reasons of a policy so 
very destructive as that which was embraced by 
Philip III. in this juncture of national weakness. The 
Moors, who had still subsisted in Spain from the pe- 
riod of the conquest of Grenada, and were a peaceable, 
a useful, and a most industrious race or subjects, 
were computed to amount at this time to six or seven 
hundred tnousand. Some trifling insurrections, -occa- 
sioned by the persecutions of the Inquisition, attracted 
the notice of the sovereign, who, with the most indis- 
creet, impolitic, and destructive zeal, decreed, that all 
the Moors should be expelled from the kingdom of 
Spain. Two years were spent by Philip in transport- 
ing the most industrious part of his subjects out of 
the kingdom, and in depopulating his dominions. A 
few of these wretched exiles Detook themselves to 
France ; the rest, and the greatest part, returned to 
Africa, their ancient country. Spain became an« im- 
mense body without vigour or motion. The court of 
Philip III. was a chaos of intrigues, like that of Louis 
XIII. The monarch was^ ^vemed by the duke of 
Lerma ; but the confusion m which everything was 
involved, at length drove him from his station of a 
minister. The disorders increased under Philip IV., 
who was ruled by Olivarez, as his father had been by 
Lerma. It is a curious fact, that the best information 
we have of the court intrigues durinj^ these reigns, 
and of the character of the prime ministers, Lerma 
and Olivarez, is to be found in a book of romance, the 
Adventures of Gil Bias, written by M. le Sage, who, 
in treating occasionally of state affairs, has inters^ ersed 
a great deal of genuine history. We may observe, at 
the same time, that the account which the same au- 
thor has given of the state pf literature in Spain ii 
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extremely just, asd tnat his picture of the manners oi 
* e -people is in general very faithful. 
Spain, during the reign of Philip IV., was as impo- 
at abroad as she was miserable at home. Every 
species of commerce was repressed by the most exor- 
bitant taxes. The Flemish manufactures supplied the 
whole kingdom, for the Spaniards had neither arts of 
their own, nor industry. In short, notwithstanding 
her immense territories, and those prodigious sources 
of wealth which she possessed in America, Spam was 
so exhausted, that the ministry under Philip IV. found 
themselves reduced to the necessity of coining money 
of copper, to which they gave tne value of silver. 
This reign was one continu^ series of losses and de- 
feats. The Dutch, at the expiration of the truce, made 
themselves masters of Brazil. The province of Artois 
was invaded by the French, and Catalonia, jealous of 
her privileges, which the crown had enccoached upon, 
revolted and threW herself into the arms of France. 

The revolt of Catalonia was the signal for another 
of much more importance. Portugal, at this very 
period, shook off the yoke of Spain, and recovered hei 
former independence as a kingdom. No revolution 
was ever effected with more speed or with more fa- 
cility. The imprudent and impolitic administration 
of Olivarez had alienated the mmds of the Portuguese 
from all allegiance to the Spanish crown. 

John, duke of Braganza, who was descended from 
the ancient race of the Portuguese monarchs, had at 
this time the command of the army. Instigated by 
the ambition of his dutchess, a woman of great spirit, 
and seeing the disposition of the nation completely 
favourable to his views, he caused himself to oe pro- 
claimed king in the city of Lisbon ; and this example 
of the capital was immediately followed all over the 
kingdom, and in all the Portuguese settlements abroad. 
Portugal, from that era, became an independent sover- 
eignty, after having been for sixty years an appanage 
or d«pendancy of the kingdom of Spain. 
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The government of Portugal approaches to an ab- 
solute monarch)^. Nominally indeed, in most imj[)or- 
tant articles which regard the liberty of the subject, 
the consent of the states is necessary ; these, however, 
are but rarely convoked. The ordinary business of 
the government is conducted entirely by the king and 
his counsel of state, which is appointed by himselfl 
The revenue of the crown arises, from its domains, 
the duties on exports and imports, the taxes, and for- 
merly, from a stated proportion of the gold imported 
from the Brazils. Commerce and manufactures are 
in a very low state m Portugal ; their trade being con- 
ducted with no enlarged views or liberal policy, is of 
little solid advantage <o the country; and with a soil 
and dimate equal to any in Europe, the agriculture of 
the kingdom is CTeatly neglected. 

This period, between the reign of Philip 11. and 
the end of the reign of Philip I v ., though it was the 
diminution of* the Spanish greatnessinj)oint of power, 
was the era of its ni^hcst lustre in point of hterary 
genius. The entertamments of the stage were far 
superior to those of any other European nation ; and 
the Spaniards likewise carried poetical composition, 
romance and even history, to a considerable degree of 
perfection. The mechanic and the useful arts were 
nowever in a very rude state. The Spaniards, during 
these rei^s, had very few of the refined pleasures of 
life, but m .return they were free from those miseries 
which fell to the lot of their neighbors. While 
France and England exhibited a painful scene of fac- 
tion, civil war and bloodshed, the Spaniards passed 
their days in indolent and tranquil insi^ificance. 

It is somewhat curious to remark, that at the time 
when, in all the rest of the European nations, the 
scale of the people was acquiring weight asamst the 
power of the sovereign, the reverse was the case in 
Spain. The kingdom, from being once elective, had 
for some ages become hereditary ; but it was not till 
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the reign of Charles Y. that the king of Spain became 
an absolute prince. 

There is no question that Spain was once an elec- 
tive kingdom. In treating formerly of the manners 
of the Gothic nations, we took notice, that during the 
reign of the Visigoth princes in Spain, these sover- 
eigns were always chosen by the proceres or nobles: 
although at the same time this assembly of the pr(h 
ceres generally paid the greatest regard to the family 
of the last prince, or to the person whom he, upon his 
death-bed, had designed as his successor. This, it 
must be allowed, is a very near approach to heredi- 
tary succession, and through length of time commonly 
changes into that constitution. Accordingly, for many 
centuries past, there appears not the least trace of an 
elective monarchy in Spain; the crown devolving 
always of course, without any form or ceremony, on 
the nearest in blood to the last prince. The kings of 
Spam have sometimes limited the succession to cer- 
tain families, ranks, and persons ; of which the first 
instance was that of Philip III., in the year 1619, and 
the second, of Philip V^ in 1713. 

The power of the king was formerly limited by the 
cortes, or parliament of the kingdom. These, which 
formerly, especially in Castile, had great prerogatives^ 
and were a powerml restraint upon the authority oi 
the sovereign, were in a manner annihilated by Charles 
v., who deprived the nobles and the prelates of their 
seat in those assemblies ; allowing only a convention 
of the deputies or agents of the towns, who have 
very little power, and are absolutely at the devotion 
of the sovereign. 

The king of Spain now governs with the advice of 
his cabinet council, the Consejo Real^ who are the 
secretary of state, and three or four of the principal 
nobility, with whom he chooses to consult upon the 
affairs of government There is no body or depart- 
ment in the constitutioii which is entitled to restrain 
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or regulate the wiU of the sorereign, who is therefore 
an absolue prince. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

OSBMAITY FBOM THS ABDICATION OF ChARUU Y. TO THB 

Peace op Westphaua — Ferdinand I. — ^Thirty years* War 
— Ferdinand II. — ^Palatinate laid waste— Gustavua Adol- 
phus — Ferdinand III.— Peace of Westphalia. 

At the time when France was in a very flourishing 
situation under Henry IV., England, under Elizabeth, 
and Spain extremely formidable under Philip H., the 
einpire of Germany made bjr no means so respectable 
a %ure. Since the abdication of Charles Y. till the 
reign of Leopold, it had no influence whatever in 
Italy. The contrary pretensions of the emperors to 
nominate the popes, and those of the pontiffs to con 
fer the imperial dignity, were insensibly ^llen int( 
oblivion. Germany was a republic of princes ovei 
whom the emperor presided, and these princes, hav> 
in^ constant interferences of interest, generally main 
tamed a civil war, which was fomented by the thre. 
contending sects of ireligion, the Catholics, Lutherans 
and Calvinists. Yet the political fabric of the empire 
amid all its disturbances, remained unshaken. 

Ferdinand I. endeavoured to unite the three rell 
gious sects, and to effect a harmony between the princes 
of the empire ; but the atteinpt was vain. Maximilian 
II. was less absolute than Ferdinand, and could still 
less bring about such a coalition and his successor 
Rodolph 11. was yet inferior to him in the necessary- 
talents of a sovereign. He was fonder of philosophi- 
cal researches than of the cares of the empire, and 
spent that time with Tycho Brah6, the astronomer, 
which would have been more profitably employed in 
opposing the measures of Henry lY., a prince, who^ 
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had he reigned but a few years longer, would, in all 
probability have annihilated, or at least very greatly 
abridged, the power of the house of Austria. The re- 
ligious dissensions continued daily to increase in .iru- 
lence and animosity, and at length the catholic and 
protestant leagues plunged Germany into a civil war 
of thirty years* continuance^ and reduced that empire 
to the greatest extremity of national distress. Upon 
the death of Matthias, the successor of Rodolph, 
Ferdinand, archduke of Gratz, was elected emperor. 
He was a zealous catholic, and the protestants of 
Bohemia, who had suffered under the goyemment of 
Matthias, were apprehensive of still greater restraint 
under Ferdinand. They determined, therefore, to be 
governed by a prince of their own persuasion ; and they 
accordingly conferred the crown of Bohemia on the 
elector palatine, who had married the daughter of 
James L, kin^ of England. This prince encountered 
a series of misfortunes. The emperor Ferdinand put 
him under the ban of the empire, engaged his smal. 
army at Prague, and took from him both his crown 
and his electorate; he fled into Silesia, and thence 
successively into Holland, to England, and to France. 
His father-m-law James refused him the smallest as- 
sistance, contrary to the importunities of the whole 
English nation, and to his own personal glory, as he 
would thus have become the head of the protestant 
cause in Europe. It was evidently the interest like- 
wise of Louis XTTT. to hinder the princes of Germany 
from being oppressed, and to check the increasing 
power of tne emperor. Yet the elector palatine was 
refused aid from that Quarter also. Tne Emperor 
Ferdinand, in a diet held at Ratisbon, declared him 
fidlen from aU his estates and dignities, and bestowed 
his eldctcrate on Maximilian of Bavaria. 

The P'-otestant party, now almost overpowered, 
chose Christian Iv., kmg of Denmark, to be their 
chief, but his armies were successively defeated by 
the imperial generals. The party of the Catholics 
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were carrjrmg all before them, and ererything seemed 
to promise mat Ferdinand would become absolute 
through the whole of G-ermany, and succeed in 
that scheme, which he seemed to meditate, of en- 
tirely abolishing the Protestant religion in the empire. 
But this miserable prospect, both of political and of 
religious thraldom, was dissolved by the great Gusta- 
Tus Adolphus, who, being invited by the Protestant 
princes of Gennany to espouse the cause of the re- 
formed religion, was induced to assist them, not only 
as being himself of that persuasion, but as it was of con- 
sequence to his own kingdom of Sweden, to prevent the 
emperor from obtaining a firm footing upon the Baltic. 

Gustaviis entered Germany, and drove the imperial 
army out of Pomerania. He attacked the celebrated 
General Tilly, and entirely defeated him at Leipsic. 
The whole country submitted to him, from the banks 
of the Elbe to the Rhine. He marched triumphant 
through the whole of Germany, while the Emperor 
Ferdinand, fallen at once from all his proud preten- 
sions, was reduced so low as to solicit the pope to 
publish a crusade against the Protestants. On their 
part all was in a train of success, and the elector pal- 
atine was on the verge of being restored to his crown 
and electorate, vrhea the heroic Gustavus, in the 
midst of his victories, was killed in the battle of Lut- 
zen. The elector palatine, oppressed with infirmities 
and misfortune, died of a broken heart It was the 
son of this elector, the gallant Prince Rupert, who^ 
together with his brother Maurice, distinguished them- 
selves in the civil wars of England in support of the 
royal cause, during the reign of their uncle 6harles I 

After the death of Gustavus, the war, on the part 
of the Protestants, was carried on by the Swemsh 
generals ; and Oxenstiem, the chaDcellor of Swed^ 
succeeded his master Gustavus, as head of the Prot- 
estant interest. Cardinal Richelieu at the same time 
declared war against the two branches of the house 
of Austria, which were attacked at once by France, 
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Sweden, Holland, and Savoy. Under these distres- 
sing circumstances died the Emperor Ferdinand 11., 
durmg the whole of whose reign the empire had been 
subjected to all the miseries of foreign war and of 
civil commotions. 

The Austrian power continued still to decline un- 
der his |on Ferdinand III. The Swedes gained a 
footing in the empire ; and the French supported the 
Protestant princes with troops and with money. At 
length Ferdinand III., heartily tired of an unsuccess- 
ful war, concluded the peace of Westphalia in the 
year 1648. In virtue of this celebrated treaty, the 
Swedes and the French were become the legislators 
of Germany : the dispute between the emperor and 
the princes of the empire, which had subsisted for 
seven hundred years, was at length decided. Ger- 
many became a great aristocracy, composed of a mon- 
arch, electors, princes, and imperial towns. The 
Germans were now obliged to pay five millions of 
rix-doUars to the Swedes, for the aid they had re- 
ceived from them. The kings of Sweden became 
princes of the empire, and acquired Pomerania with 
a considerable part of the imperial territories. The 
king of France was made landgrave of Alsace, and 
the palatine family was restored to all its rights, ex- 
cept the^upper i>alatinate, which remained with the 
elector of Bavaria. Above a hundred and forty res- 
titution^were decreed and complied with ; and, what 
was of the greatest importance, the religious dissen- 
sions were finally put an end to. The three reJigions 
— the Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Calvinist, were 
equally established. The imperial chamber was com- 
posed of twenty-four Protestant members, and twenty- 
six Catholic, and the emperor was obliged to admit of 
six Protestant, even in his aulic councfl at Vienna.* 

* What is termed the peace of Westphalia consisted, in fact, 
of two treaties ; the one made at Osnaoerg, 16ih August, 1648) 
between the Germans and Swedes ; the other, in the same 
year (25th October,) at Munater, between the Germans and 
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The peace of Westphalia waa the prcsenration of 
the German empire, which was otherwise tending 
headlong to nun. A war of thirty years' con- 
tinuance had desolated the country, and destroyed 
some of the most opulent and flourishing of the 
towns. The quarrels between the Protestant and 
Catholic princes must have terminated only by the 
entire destruction of one party or of the other. In- 
dustry was at a stand, agriculture neglected, com- 
merce and manufactures totally annihilated. This 
salutary peace settled all disputes, and fixed the con- 
tending religions, which were the cause of them, up- 

the French. The capital proviso is contained in the dghth 
article of the Treaty of Osnaburg ; ¥^hich, therefore, we shall 
here transcribe; 

" For preventing any disputes that hereafter may arise in 
the political state, all and every one of the electors, princes, 
and states of the Roman empire, ought to be so confirmed by 
virtue of this treaty, in their ancient rights, prerogatives^ free- 
dom and privileges, m the free exercise of their territorial rights, 
in matters ecclesiastical and political in their dominions, in 
their rights of regality, and in the possession of all these to- 
gether, that no person may have it In his power to eive them 
actual molestation, on any pretence whatsoever. Tney shall, 
without an]^ contradiction, enjoy the privilege of suffrage in 
all deliberations concerning the right of the empire, particu- 
larly when laws are to be made or interpreted, war to be de- 
clared, contributions to be imposed, levies of troops to be 
made, and their quarters regulated; new fortresses to be 
erected, in the name of the public^ m the territories of the 
states or garrisons to be placed in the old ones ; as aTso when 
any treaties of peace or alliance are to be concluded, or any 
other affairs of that nature to be treated ; none of these^ or 
others of the like kind, shall be undertaken or permitted with- 
out the suffrage and free consent of all the states of the empire^ 
assembled in the diet. They shall, above all things, have the 
perpetual right of making alliances between themselves and 
foreigners for their own preservation and security ; provided, 
nevertheless, that such alliances are not directed against the 
emperor and empire, against the public peace, or against the 
present tran.snction in particular ; and that they do not in any 
vniys infringe :''o oath which they have all taken to t** 
emperor and cinjiirc. 
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on an unalterable basis : and from that time Gennany, 
gradually recovering from her wounds and misfor- 
tunes, at length became a great, a powerful, and a 
polished nation. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Fbakcb undbr Louis XIV.— Anne of Aastria Regent— Car- 
dinal Mazarin — Cond6 — ^Turenne — War of the Fronds- 
Cardinal De Retz — ^Treaty of the Pyrenees and of Ohva— 
Christina, queen of Sweden— Peace of Breda— Wars in 
Flanders— Triple Alliance — Sabatei Sevi — Louis attacks 
Holland— Death of Turenne— Peace of Minequai^-Revoca- . 
tion of the Edict of Nantes — Louis continues the War in 
Germany — ^Peace of Ry swick — Spanish Succession — Prince 
Eugene— War with England— Marlborough— Battle of 
Blenheim— Gibraltar taken by the English— Battle of Ra- 
millies — Louis's Schemes in favour of the Stuarts — Succes- 
sors of the Allies — Battle of Malplaquet — Humiliation of 
Louis — Battle of Villa Vitiosa restores Philip to the Throne 
of Spain— Peace of Utrecht, 1713— Peace of Radstadt— Con- 
stitution of France under the Monarchy. 

Louis XIII. had, by his will, appointed a council of 
regency for the queen, Anne of Austria ; but the par- 
liament of Paris, at her desire, annulled the will, fmd 
gave her the full administration of the kingdom dur- 
ing her son's minority. Cardinal Ma2arin, an Italian 
of great address, who had gained upon the favour of 
the queen, soon rose to the office of prime minister, 
with all the power of his predecessor Richelieu. The 
Spaniards, fudging the minority of the king and the 
change of the ministry to be a favourable crisis for an 
attack upon France, marched an army into Ch&mpagne, 
and besieged Rocroi; but they met with a severe 
check from the young duke D'En^hien, afterwaid the 
great Cond^ ; BXk^ this victory gamed by the French 
tt Rocroi payed the way for a series of triumphs. 
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Conde pursaed his success ; he took from the Span- 
iards the strong city of Thionville, in Luxembourg, 
and thence inarching into Germany, attacked the im-> 
perial forces, and signally defeated them at Fribourg, 
after a battle which lasted three days. The Marechal 
Turenne, his competitor for glory, was not at this 
time so successful. He was defeated by the imperial- 
ists at Mariendhal, in Franconia; but Conde, soon 
after joining his forces to those of the marshal, re- 
venged this disaster by a signal victory at Nordlingen. 
The details of wars are foreign to our purpose. The 
peace of Westphalia composed, as we have already 
observed, the differences between France and the em- 
pire. But at this very time a civil war was kindled 
in Paris, of which the object was the removal of the 
cardinal Mazarin. The fortune and the pow«r of this 
minister naturally excited envy, and gave rise to cabals 
to pull him down ; and the mal-administration of the 
finances, the distresses of the state, and the oppression 
of the people, bv a variety of new taxes, were suffi- 
cient to render these discontents universal. The par- 
liament, which saw edicts pronoimced for taxes, with- 
out being, as usual, confirmed hy them, expressed-an 
open and violent disapprobation of Mazarin's measures. 
The coadjutor to the archbishop of Paris, (afterward 
the cardinal de Eetz,) a man of an impetuous temper, 
and at the same time of an artful and mtriguing char- 
acter, kindled these discontents into a civil war, to 
which they gave the name of the Fronde. This, it is 
believed, is the sole instance of a national rebellion, 
which hud no higher aim than the removal of an un 
popular minister. The prince of Conti, brother of the 
ffreat Conde, the dukes of Longueville, Beaufort, Yen- 
dome, and Bouillon, headed the rebels ; and the queen- 
regent, toMther with the royal family, removed the 
court to St. Germain, with a design to besiege the 
city of Paris and reduce the parliament to submission. 
The gay humour of the French, that spirit of levity 
which turns everything Into ridicule, was never 
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more conspicuous than in this war; a stroofi^ contrast 
to the temper that characterized those* dvif commo- 
tions, which almost, at this very time, had drowned 
England in blood. The grievances of the English 
prompted to a serious, a gloomy, and a desperate re- 
sistance, which embroiled the whole nation, and ended 
in the destruction of the constitution. The grievances 
of the French kindled the civil war of the fronde, but 
afforded to this volatile people nothing more than the 
occasion of an agreeable confusion, and a fit subject for 
lampoons and ballads. The Parisians marched out to 
attack the royal anny, adorned with plumes of featners 
and fine nos^ys. The women had as active a share 
in these proceedings as the men ; and the dutchess of 
Longuenlle actually prevailed on the great Turenne 
to leave the king's party, and revolt with his army to 
that of the rebels. A seemmg reconciliation took 

Elace for some time, and the court returned to Paris ; 
ut the violence of Mazarin, who put the prince of 
Cond6 and his brother Conti, with the duke of Lon- 
gueville, under arrest, threw everything again into 
disorder. The parliament, provoked at these indigni- 
ties, passed sentence of perpetual banishment on 
Mazarin, who left the kingdom ; though, by his au- 
thority with the queen-regent, he ruled at a distance 
as absolutely as if he had been at court. 

Louis, however, became of ag[e in the year 1652^ 
and the face of affairs was entirely changed. The 
cardinal de Retz, the chief author of the disturbances, 
was imprisoned. Gaston, duke of Orleans, the king's 
imcle, who had been incessantly concerned in all state 
cabals, was banished ; and a perfect calm succeeded 
the tumults of the Fronde. Mazarin a^in returned 
to court, and enjoyed a degree of auihonty as high as 
ever. 

Conde had carried his rebelhon to a greater height 

than any c^ the other partisans. He had joined the 

Spaniards ; and he now, in comuncition with the arch* 

duke Leopold, laid siege to the town of Arras; but 

v.— B 
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Turenne marched against him, forced him to raise the 
siege, and left him nothing bu| the honour of making 
a good retrel^t. On the other hand, Turenne, who 
had besieged Valenciennes, was compelled to raise 
the siege hjr Cond^ and the Spaniards. With the aid 
of the English, Turenne now laid siege to Dunkirk. 
The Spaniards, in fine, lost that important place, 
which France, according to agreement with Crom- 
well, ceded to the English, and which, as we have 
already seen, was sold back to the French during the 
reign of Charles II. Along with Dunkirk, the Span- 
iards were deprived of several of their strongest towns 
in Flanders, and mortified by their losses, concluded, 
in the year 1659, the celebrated treaty of the Pyrenees. 

The principal article of this treaty, besides the ces- 
sion of several towns on both sides, was, that Louis 
XIV. should marry the infanta of Spain — ^with a por- 
tion of two millions five hundred thousand livres — ^in 
consideration of which, that princess should renounce 
all rights which she might eventually have to the 
crown of Spain. 

Thus the war was ended in the south of Europe by 
the treaty of the Pyrenees, and peace was restored to 
the North m the year following, by the treaty of 
Oliva. 

About this time Christina, queen of Sweden, the 
daughter of the great Gustavus Adolphus, attracted the 
attention of all Europe by her voluntary retirement 
from the cares of govemment, at the age of twenty* 
seven. Christina was fond of literature and the fine 
arts, and to that passion she sacrificed both her crown 
and her religion. The court of Sweden, while she 
reigned, instead of statesmen and politicians, was filled 
with philosophers and learned men : the cares of gov- 
ernment were neglected. She spent her whole time 
in literary conversations, in the studv of the learned 
languages, or in her cabinet of medals, statues, and 
pictures. It was not extraordinary that a woman of 
this disposition should wish to retire from the cares 
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of government, that she might dedicate her whole 
time to her favounte studies. 

The States of Sweden solicited her to marry Charles 
Gustavus, her cousin. She declined the proposal; 
but gratified the inclinations of the kingdom by na- 
ming^ him for her successor, and, at a solemn assembly 
of the States, in the year 1654, she made a formal 
resi^ation of the government in his favour. She set 
out immediately, in man's apparel, for Rome ; but soon 
after left that city for Paris, which ^e ever afterward 
distinguished as her principal place of residence. The 
conduct of this singular woman has been variously 
judged of: she herself thought it glorious— and her 
panegyrist Voltaire holds it forth as much to her hon- 
our — that she preferred living with men who could 
thirikf to the government of a people without literature. 
But how much nobler would it have been for this 
philosophic ^ueen to have bestowed her attention on 
the introduction among her subjects of those sciences 
which tend to the good of mankind ! It was an ar- 
gument of a little soul, to reproach those with igno- 
rance, or barbarism, whom it should have been her 
study, as it was her duty, to have cultivated and im- 
proved. It was not, therefore, surprising that a wo- 
man, whose conduct was evidently regulated more by 
caprice than by a spund understanding, should repent 
of the step she had taken, and wish to resume that 
government she had abdicated. Upon the death of 
her cousin Charles X., she solicited the government 
from the States of Sweden, without success; and, 
mortified with the disappointment, she went back to 
Rome, where she died m the year 1689. The exam- 
ple of Christina, it would appear, had been contagious ; 
i)r a very short time after her resignation, John Casi- 
mir, king of Poland, abdicated his throne, and retired 
to the Abbey of St. Germain, near Paris, where he 
passed the remainder of his days ; but the conduct of 
Casimir was more justifiable than that of Christina: 
he was of a weak constitution, and far advanced in 
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hfe. He had been educated a churchmaoL and a man 
of letters, and though naturally disinclined to the 
cares of royalty, he sustained the dignity of his king- 
dom during a pretty long reign, both as an able legisr 
lator and as a wamor. He snook off the burden only 
when age and want of health unfitted him to support 
it with honour and advantage. 

Meantime, Louis XIV. began to display some proofs ' 
of a genius which, till now, from the circumstance of 
a very faulty education, had lain entirely concealed. 
Mazarin had died in the year 1661, with the honour 
of having brought about the peace of Westphalia and 
the treaty of the Pyrenees ; and Lewis, whom he had 
hitherto led about as a child, assumed himself the 
reins of government. He had borne the yoke of Maz- 
arin with great impatience, and, in some instance^ 
had shown that impetuosity of temper which strongly 
characterized his disposition. Upon occasion of a 
meeting of the parliament of Paris, 'V^here some of 
the royal edicts were called in question, Lewis^ then 
a boy of sixteen years of age, entered the hall of par- 
liament in boots, with a whip in his hand ; and, con- 
fident of the powers of an absolute prince, told t£iem, 
with an air of high authority, that he was acquainted 
with the audacitv of their procedure, and would take 
care to restrain tnem within the bounds of their just 
prerogatives. Upon the death of Mazarin, the first I 

acts of the administration of Louis were rather violent 
than politic. An idle dispute about precedency had 1 

happened in London between the Spanish and French 
ambassadors. Louis immediately ordered the Spanish 
ambassador at Paris to quit the kingdom, and recalled I 

his own from the court of Spain. Philip IV. was 
threatened with a renewal of the war, unless a proper | 

submission should be made, and an acknowledgment « I 

of the precedency of France, to which that monarch I 

was obliged to consent. A similar affront offered to 
the French ambassador at Rome was followed by a 
yet more humiliating satisfaction. The pope was 
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obliged to beg pardon by his legate, and a pillar was 
erected at Rome to perpetuate the affront and the 
reparation* 

It must be acknowledged that there was something 
very great and noble in the extent and variety of those 
measures which Louis pursued for the aggrandize- 
ment, the splendour and real advantage of his king- 
dom. He purchased Dunkirk from the English, and 
strengthened it with immense fortifications. At one 
and the same time he despatched an army to the aid 
of the Emperor Leopold against the Turks ; another 
to the assistance of the king of Portugal against Spain ; 
and a fleet to the aid of the Dutch against the English. 
Charles 11., for the gratification of his people, had 
undertaken this war against the Dutch, which, after 
it had been for some time prosecuted with no advan- 
tage to the nation, oppressed, at that time, with the 
dreadful calamity of the fire of London and the mise- 
ries of the plague, was concluded by the peace of 
Breda, in the jear 1667. 

From the time of Henry IV., the finances of France 
had been in a ver^ ruinous condition. The abilities 
of the great financier Colbert now put matters upon a 
better footing. He granted protections* to trade, es- 
tablished free ports, founded an East India Company, 
and set on foot a variety of useful manufactures in the 
kingdom* He reduced the interest of money to five 
per cent With the assistance afforded him by this 
able minister, Louis XIV. was in a condition to under- 
take a great variety of the most splendid and beneficial 
projects. The construction of the canal of Languedoc, 
which j(Mns the ba^r of Biscay to the Mediterranean; 
the paving (^ the principal cities &rou^hout the king- 
dom; the establishment of a regular internal police; 
the foundation c^ the Academy of Belles Lettres and 
Inscriptions, as well as the Academy of Sciences, are 
all illustrious monuments of the genius and abilities 

>^ Louis XIV. 
/Philip IV., king of Spain, died in the year 1665, and 
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Louis (though by the treaty of the Pyrenees he had 
renounced all claim to any part of the Spanish do- 
minions in the right of his wife) now formed a design 
of seizing Flanders and Franche-Comte. The pretence 
was, that the money which was stipulated as the 
queen's portion had never been paid. He made his 
claim in due form, which was rejected by the queen- 
regent of Spain, and Louis immediately marched at 
the head of an army, with Marshal Turenne. into 
Flanders, where most of the towns surrendered at his 
approach. The city of Lisle, though strongly fortified, 
held out only nine days. 

After this expedition, terminated with equal celerity 
and success, Louis returned to enjoy the pleasures and 
applauses of his court Yet in tne midst of luxury 
and fesuvity, he had secretly planned another stroke 
against the Spanish dominions; and all at once, before 
the smallest nint of his intentions had transpired, he 
set out with the prince of Conde and his son the duke 
D'Enghien, with an army, for the reduction of Franche* 
Comte. In three weeks he had subdued the whole 
province, and returned victorious to Paris. These ex- 
ploits, thus superficially related, would incline us to 
believe that "Louis XIV., a youth at this time of the 
age of twenty-two, promised to rival in military glory 
*he Cssars and Alexanders of antiauity; but, should 
we examine them in detail, we shall find no such he- 
roism of character. In the reduction of Flanders and 
Franche-Comte, the glory of the conquest was due to 
Turenne and the engmeer Vauban. The monarch of 
France lived in his camp as much at ease and in as 
much luxury as in his palace of Versailles. He 
thought it imprudent to hazard the safety of his royal 
person at the head of his troops, but kept an elegant 
court in his tent, where his ^^eneral officers communi- 
cated to him &om time to time the operations of the 
campaign. 

Meantime, however, these successes alarmed the 
rest of Europe. A triple alliance was formed between 
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England, Holland, and Sweden, to oblige Louis to 
make peace with Spain, and to relinquish all claim of 
territory in right of his queen. This alliance put a 
stop to the progress of the French monarch. The 
union of these powers was too formidable to be op- 
posed ; and a treaty was signed at Aix*la-Chapellc, by 
which Louis, though he kept part of Flanders, restored 
Franche-Comte, and confirmed the treaty of the Pyr- 
enees. ^ 

After the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, France continued 
to increase equally in strength and in splendour. Her 
commerce grew with her navy. Colbert and Louvois 
laboured with indefatigable mdustry in the finances 
and police, and that kingdom became an object of ad- 
miration as well as jesuousy to forei^ers. The ac- 
tive genius of Louis wotild not su£fer hmi to rest with- 
out a foreign enterprise. The Turks had invaded the 
island of Candia (the ancient Crete), one of the prin- 
cipal possessions of Venice; and Louis sent thither an 
armament of seven thousand men to the aid of the 
Venetians. That assistance, however, came too late, 
and Candia was taken by the Turks under the grand 
vizier Cuprogli. 

A singular affair, which happened at this time in 
Turkey, excited considerable disturbances in that em- 
pire, and brought great confusion upon the Jews in 
the face of all Europe : this was the detection of the 
impostor Sabatei Sevi, who pretended to be the Mes- 
siah. The Jews at this time confidently expected the 
coming of the Messiah ; as it was supposed that the 
mystic number 666, which is found in the book of the 
Revelations, implied that their great deliverer was to 
appear on earth in the year 1666. Sabatei, who was 
an enthusiast of considerable talents and address, toDk 
advantage of this opinion, and began to preach and 
perform miracles. Smyrna and Damascus, where he 
first appeared, were thrown into great confusion. He 
made converts without number. The Jews every 
where left off trade, and refused to pay their debts. 
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Babatei mad^ a progress through the Turkish empire, 
followed by immense multitudes of conirerts. He ar- 
riyed at Constantinople, and was immediately thrown 
into prison. The sultan, Mahomet IV., went himself 
to see him, and immediately proposed to him either to 
turn Mahometan or be impaled alhre. Sabatei wisely 
chose the former. He now pretended that he had 
been commissioned by Grod to substitute the Mahome* 
tan for the Jewish religion ; but he sunk into contem]^ ; 
and the Jews who hi^ beoi his disciples became tne 
objects of scorn and derision in all the European na- 
tions. 

To return : the aid sent by Louis to the Venetians 
against the Turks arrived too late : other projects now 
occumed the monarch of France* Irritated at the 
Dutcn, who, by means of the triple alliance, had 
checked his designs against the dominions of Spain, 
Louis now meditated me conquest of Holland, and he 
took every measure necessary for so great an enterprise. 
England, Sweden, and the emperor, entered into his 
views, and formed an alliance to annihilate this repub- 
lic, which at this time was internally embroilea by 
civil factions. The grand pensionary, John De Wit, 
and his brother Cornelius, from an ardent desire of 
vindicating the liberty of their country, which was in 
danger from the exorbitant power of the stadtholder, 
had procured the abolition ot that office afler the death 
of William 11. His son, William III., naturally as- 
pired to the attainment of his Other's dignities, and 
had formed a powerful party among the states. At 
this era of division, the great John De Wit, able poli- 
tician as he was, had attended more to the internal 
peace and happiness of his country than to the sectilr- - 
ing her from foreign danger. The marine of HoUand 
was formidable, but the land forces were in a very poor 
ccmditioQ. 

Upon the first intmiation of Louis's design, the 
eommand of the fleet was ffivai to the admiral De 
Ruyter, and that of the land forces to the prince of 
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Orange. Louis marched into Holland at the head of 
a prc^igioos army. In three months, the provinces 
ftf Utrecht, Oveiyssel, and Gueldres were entirely 
sabdaed; and the French advanced almost to the 
gates of Amsterdam. Holland was reduced to the 
very brink of destraction ; and it was seriously pro- 
posed to transport the wealth of Amsterdam and its 
mhabitants to the East Indian colony of Batavia. 
At the desire of John De Wi$, however, a requisition 
was made for peace; but the terms prescribed by 
Louis — ^viz., the destruction of their forts, the giving 
up all their possessions be^j^ond the Rhine, and abol- 
ishing the protestant religion, were conditions to 
which it was not possible to accede. In this desper- 
ate situation, the prince of Orange, in whom the 
nation reposed the utmost confidence, was at length 
created stadtholder, and became the principal support 
of the state. As a last resource, the Dutch broke 
down the dikes, and letting in the sea upon the levd 
country, threw the whole under water. To this meas- 
ure, and still more to an alliance which was forming 
for their protection with Denmark and the elector oi 
Brandenburg, the Dutch owed their rescue from de- 
straction. Louis was content for the present with the 
glory he had achieved by the conquest of the three 
provinces of Gueldres, Overyssel and Utrecht. It 
was impossible for him however to keep them : they 
were ransomed b^ the Dutch ; and the French mon- 
arch, satisfied with the honours of the campaign, 
returned with great Pomp to Paris, where he built 
the triumphal gate ot St. Denis. 

The prmce of Orange, in the meantime, to revenge 
the injuries which his country had sustained, exerted 
his influence with all the powers of Europe. He pre- 
vailed with both branches of the house of Austria to 
ioin against France, and found means likewise to draw 
ojQT the English from her alliance. The emperor sent 
his generaii Montecuculi with twenty thousand meUf 
and the elect(»r of Brandenburg -marched twen' i fiv^ 
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thousand to the assistance of the Hollanders. Mar- 
shal Turenne commanded an army of twenty thou- 
sand French upon the Rhine. With these he beat 
the Imperialists, and carried havoc and desolation into 
the Palatinate ; but in the prosecution of his successes 
he was killed by a cannon-ball near Sasbach.* After 
the death of Turenne, Conde, with forty-five thousand 
men, attacked the prince of Orange near Mons, in a 
most desperate engagement, where the victory at last 
remained doubtful. A' singular enterprise was at- 
tempted by Marshal Luxemburg. He marched an 
army of twelve thousand men upon skates, from 
Utrecht, to attack the Hague; but the project was 
unfortunately defeated by me coming on of a thaw 
before they had reached the Hague, which obliged 
them to return without any effect. In the meantime. 
Marshal Du Quesne had three naval engagements 
with De Ruy ter, in aU of which the event was unde- 
cided. 

After various and alternate successes by sea and 
land, a peace was at length concluded at Nimeguen, 
in the year 1678, much to the honour of France. 
Franche-Comt^ was given up by the Spaniards, and 
it has ever since been annexed to the french domin- 

* The fine speech of St. Hilaire (the lieutenant-general of 
artillery) is well known. The same bullet which killed Tu- 
renne carried off his arm ; and his son lamenting his misfor- 
tune with tears, " Weep not for me," said St. Hilaire : " for 
that sreat man we ought all to weep ;"— '* Paroles compara- 
bles,^ says Voltaire, "k tout ce que I'histoire a consacrg de 
plus h^ro'ique ; et le plus digne 61oge deTurenne.''—" Words, 
than which history has recorded none more heroic; ana 
worthy to be the eulogy of Turenne." Turenne was indeed a 
singular character. Every endowment of nature, and every 
acquirement of education necessary to form the character of 
a consummate general, seemed to centre in him. His intrepid 
and enterprising mind was ever under the guidance of a vig- 
orous and penetratin^j judgment: he never fought for famfcj 
but always with that judicious caution Which, though it may 
lessen the splendour of an enterprise, ensures its success. 
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ions. Spain likewise sorrendered to them almost all 
the conquered towns in the Netherlands. 

During the continuance of this peace, Louis XIV. 
did not make a prudent use of his good fortune. He 
still kept up his troops, and, by corrupting the magis- 
trates of Strasburg; tound means to seize upon that 
important city, which exasperated the emperor to such 
a degree, as almost to rekmdle the war. The elector 
of Brandenburg, however, prevented the union of the 
Germanic bod^r, and Loms retained his conquest. 
This most ambitious monarch was in the meanwhile 
secretly stirring up the Turks to co-operate with the 
Hungarians in invadingthe imperial dominions on the 
quarter of Hungary. The Hungarians were at this 
tmie in arms against the court of Vienna, to vindicate 
their privileges, which the emperor had encroached 
upon. The allied forces marcned up to the gates of 
Vienna, and laid siege to the city, which was on tht 
point of falling into the hands of the Turks, had no 
John Sobieski, king of Poland, most seasonably come 
to its relief. It is almost incredible that the emperor, 
who had meanly abandoned the city, and fled to Passau, 
should, at his return to his capital, insist on receiving 
a submissive homage from the very man to whom he 
owed the preservation of his dommions. It was not 
at all surprising that a proposal so absurd should be 
treated by John Sobieski with suitable disdain. 

His intrigues having failed in this quarter, Louis 
now turned his arms toward Flanders, and his north 
em frontiers, and while, he amused the emperor ana 
the Spaniards in negotiations, he seized upon Cour- 
trai, took and demolished the fortifications of Treves 
and made himself master of the whole principality of 
Luxemburg ; and having secured these important ad- 
vantages, he concluded his negotiations by a truce for 
twenty years. Louis next projected the reduction of 
the piratical states of Barbary, and received the sub- 
mission of Alters, which was soon followed by that 
X)f Tunis and Tripoli. Genoa, which had offended by 
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selling ammunitioii to the pirates, and building ships 
for the Sptanish navy, was bombarded — one half of 
this magnificent city was reduced to ashes, and the 
doge and principal senators were sent to Paris to 
deprecate the vengeance of Louis. 

Theological controversies next engaged his atten- 
tion, and after a tedious contention with the church 
of Rome, originating between the Jesuits and Janse- 
nists, Louis now formed a very impolitic project for 
the extirpation of Calvinism from his dominions. 
Colbert had protected the Calvinists, from a conviction 
that they were as useful as any other subjects ; but at 
the death of that able statesman, the most rigorous 
measured were adopted and pursued. The edict of 
Nantes had been passed in the reign of Henry IV., 
giving the protestants liberty of conscience ; and had 
been confirmed by Louis XIII., under certain. restric- 
tions with regard to public worship. Louis revoked 
the edict : the whole Huguenot churches were demol- 
ished, the ministers banished, and, what was a refine- 
ment of persecution, the protestants were at the same 
time prohibited, under the severest penalties, from 
quitting the kingdom. That prohibition, however, 
was inefiectual, and above five hundred thousand peo- 
ple made their escape out of France, and. carrying 
with them all their property, found a welcome ^y- 
lum in Germany, Switzerland,*^ Holland, and England. 
By this most impolitic measure, France sustained a 
very severe loss, not only in the article of population, 
but in commerce and manufactures. 

• Voltaire affirms that *< there are not less than a thousand 
families of French refugees settled at Geneva, and to these 
that city, which formerly only considerahle as a school of 
theology^ owes its industry, its manufiictures, and its conse- 
quent opulence. The Genevese at present are in a capacity 
of lending to the idng of France a sum from which they draw 
an annual interest of five millions of livres." — FVagment aur 
la Revocation de FEdit dt Nantes, Voltaire, (Euvrea. t 
Kxvi,, 4to. 
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It was much aboat the same time that a smiilar 
excess of intolerant zeal produced, as we have already 
seen, the fall of the house of Stuart from the throne 
of Great Britain. 

In the year 1692, a remarkable division arose in the 
empire of Germany, on occasion of the creation of a 
ninth electorate in &your of the duke of Brunswick- 
Lunenbur^-Hanoyer. The emperor had given him 
the investiture ; but the princess protested, and would 
have had recourse to arms, if Leopold had not sus- 
pended the creation. It continued to be a subject of 
dissension till the >[ear 1708, when the states gave 
their consent to the investiture of the duke of Bruns* 
wick, who soon after became king of Great Britain 
by the title of George I. 

In the meantime, Louis carried on the war m Ger- 
many, with his son, the dauphin, at the head of his 
armies. The cities of Heidelburg, Mentz, Fhilips- 
burg, Spires, were taken, and the Palatinate was rav* 
aged with fire and sword. Marshal Luxemburg, sue* 
cessful in the Low Countries, defeated Ejuff William 
in the celebrated battles of Steenkirk and Nerwinden, 
in the year 1692 and 1693. Marshal de Noailles was 
at the same time victorious in Spain. This period, 
in short, seems to have been the crisis of the neat- 
ness and splendour of Louis XIV., the ultimate 
boundary of nis vast successes. 
.However flatterins these brilliant triumphs had 
been to the pride of the nation, Louis, who was a 
very able politician, began at length to perceive that 
his ambitious views were attended with no solid ad- 
vantage. The variety and extent of his military &j^ 
terprises had been attended with a pjrodigious waste oi 
treasure. He had lost the ablest of his ministers, Col- 
bert; and that excellent arrangement of the finances, 
which, during his administration, afforded his master 
the most abundant supplies for the accomplishment 
of his great desiens^haa been much relaxed under the 
management of his successors. Louis, in short. 
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thought it his most advisable plan to conclude the 
peace of Ryswick, in the year 1697, of which the 
conditions, though proposed by himself, were ex» 
tremely humiliating after such a career of glory. He 
restored to Spain all that she had lost by the war in 
Flanders, and all his conquests near the Pyrenees. 
He restored several towns to the emperor, and the 
territory of Lorraine to its duke, and finallv he ac- 
knowledged the prince of Orange king of England. 
It has been pretended that these concessions were 
made with a political view, to pave the way for his 
succession to the crown of Spain, as Charles H. of 
Spain was then dying, and Louis pretended a title as 
grandson of Philip 111., notwithstanding his mother's 
reuunciation of all right to that crown. But this re- 
fined piece of policy is now certainly known to have 
been all a fiction. The true secret of the humiliating 
peace of Ryswick, was the exhausted state of France, 
the enormous expenses of the war, the disorder of the 
finances, and the murmurs of the people at the in- 
crease of taxes for supplying the monarch's various 
and expensive schemes. 

The succession to the kingdom of Spain was, it is 
true, a subject of great political intrigue. The em- 
peror and the kin^ of France were the natural com- 
petitors : while King William of England, apprehen- 
sive of such an increase of power, proposed a treaty 
of partition with France and Holland, by which Spain 
and all her possessions in America were to be secured 
to the elector of Bavaria, the two Sicilys to the Dau- 
phm, and the dutchy of Milan to the emperor's ^second 
son. This division of his kingdom in nis own life- 
time naturally irritated the Spanish monarch to a high 
degree. It occasioned great cabals at the court of 
Madrid ; and Charles II., at len£rth, rather choosing 
to make a settlement himself of nis dominions than 
to allow them to be disposed of by others, bequeathed 
by his will the whole monarchy to the duke of Anjou, 
the Dauphin's second son: and failing the younger 
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branches of the family of France, to the Archdoke 
Charles, the youngest son of the emperor, but upon 
condition that the empire and Spain should never be 
united under the same sovereign. He died soon after. 
Whether Louis XIV. ought to have agreed to the 
partition treaty, or accepted the will of the king of 
Spain, has been disputed by the French politicians, 
and was seriously deliberatea by Louis himself. By 
-he partition treaty, the crown of the two Sicilys and 
Lorraine would have been added to his dominions, and 
he might have reckoned upon the assistance of Eng- 
land and Holland against the emperor. By accepting 
the legacy of the kingdom, he exposed himselr to a 
general war for the establishment of his grandson. 
The last of the measures, however, he chose ; and, 
contrary to all expectation, instead of a general war 
breaking out, the whole powers of Europe remained 
for some time in perfect tranquillity. The duke ol 
Anjou, by the name of Philip V., took possession of 
his crown, and was acknowledged by the pope, the 
duke of Savoy, the state of Venice, the nortnem po- 
tentates, and even by Portugal, England, and Holland. 
These two last powers, however, England, and Hol- 
land, considered the Spanish dominions in Italy in a 
different point of view, and they entered into an alli- 
ance with the emperor to detach them from the prin- 
cinal inheritance. This occasioned a war in Italy, in 
which Prince Eugene commanded the imperial army. 
This illustrious man was son of the count de Sois- 
sons of the house of Savoy, sovemor of Champagne. 
In his youth having met with some mortifications at 
the court of France, he went into the emperor's ser- 
vice, who was then at war with the Turts. Louis, 
who treated him with disdain, did not at that time 
foresee that this young man would one day humble 
nis pride, and shake the foundations of his empire. 

In the year 1701, James II. of England died at the 
castle of St. G-ermains, and Louis was imprudent 
pjiough to exasperate the Et^lish by recognising iho 
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title of king in his son. The coDsequence was, that 
Eoffland resolved to prosecute a war against France 
wim the utmost rigour. The death of King William, 
which happened in the year following, it was hoped 
hy the Freach, might have heen a favourahle circum- 
stance, and it was expected that the political system 
would hare beoi in some measure- changed by the 
accession of Queen Anne. But there was no altera- 
tion; the duke of Marlborough, at that, time com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of England, confirmed 
the Dutch in the League formed agamst France, and 
a war was declared which brought that kingdom to 
the lowest ebb of misfortune. 

Louis XIV., now in the decline of life, was unable 
to give that attention to state affairs which he had 
shown in the vigour of his administration. Military 
discipline had languished after the death of Luvois 
and Turenne, and neither the domestic government, 
the army, nor the state of the naticm were corres- 
pondent to the former successful years of this reign. 
The army of the enemy, on the contrary, was com- 
manded by Marlborough and Prince Eugene, who, 
with great extent both of political and military genius, 
had the treasures of England and of Hollana at their 
disposal. France had to combat their united forces ; 
ana to increase the mortification of Louis, the duke 
of Savoy changed sides, and sold himself to the em- 
peror, Fortu^, likewise, declared against France, 
and every oideavour was used to dethr<xie Philip Y., 
and to place the einneror's son upon the throne of 
Spain. Marshal Viliars had, however, with consid- 
erable success, opposed the arms of the Imperialists, 
when he was most imprudently recalled for the piti- 
ful purpose of extinguishing an insurrection of some 
fanatics in one of the provinces. The duke of Mar.- 
borou^h, in the meantune, was carrying everything be- 
fore hun. He took the towns of Venlo, Ruremond, and 
Lieffe, and in the following campaign defeated Mar- 
shals Tallard and Marin, together with the elector of 
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Bavaria, in the celebrated battle of Blenheim or 
Hochstet. The French army, which consisted of six- 
ty thousand men, were completely routed: twelve 
thousand were killed on the field, and fourteen thou- 
sand taken prisoners. Prince Eugene shared the hon- 
our of this day with Marlborough. He arrived with 
his army while the English were in the heat of the 
engagement, and by this seasonable reinforcement 
contnbuted to the victory. The emperor, who by 
this day's success became master of the electorate of 
Bavaria, conferred upon the duke of Marlborough the 
dignity of a prince of the empire, along with the ter- 
ritory of Mindelheim. 

Tne Spanish branch of the house of Bourbon was 
in the meantime in a state yet more wretched than 
its parent stock. England and Holland were uniting 
their utmost efforts m favour of the emperor's son, 
the Archduke Charles. The English, by a sudden 
enterprise, took possession of the fort of G-ibraltar, 
which they have Jcept since that time. It had been 
in vain battered by the cannon of their fleet, and was 
at length taken by a few boats stealing unperceived 
under the Mole, which was scaled by the En^ish 
sailors, while the Spaniards watched only the operas 
tions of the ships-pf-war. In six weeks, the English, 
pursuing their successes, subdued the whole provinces 
of CataJbnia and Valencia. 

In Flanders, Marshal Villery nad flattered himself 
that he would yet retrieve the honour of the arms of 
France, and was impatient till he measured hi^ 
suen^th with Marlborough in the field of Ramillies ; 
but tne event of this battle was yet more disgraceful 
to the French, and honourable to the English general^ 
than that of Blenhiem. In one half hour, the French 
were totally routed, and twenty thousand men left 
dead upon the field. The consequence of this defeat 
was the loss of almost all Spanish Flanders. 

A short gleam of success attended, however at this 
time the arms of Louis XIV. in Italy. 
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The duke of Vend6me had the honour of defeauig 
Priace Eugene at the battle of Cassano, and of forcing 
that general to retreat into the country of Trent. He 
was pursuing his successes when he was most impru- 
dently recalled, to replace Marshal Villeroy, in the 
low countries; and his successor in Italy, far inferior 
to the trust reposed in him, furnished a counterpart 
to his conduct by a series of errors, of losses, and 
misfortunes. The French were defeated at Turin, 
and the whole country was abandoned to the emperor ; 
while, in the meantune, his son, the archduke, was 
proclaimed at Madrid ; and Philip Y., on the point of 
losing his kingdom, had thoughts of evacuating Spain 
altogether, and establishing his dominion in America. 
This desperate resolution, however, was changed upon 
the victory of Almanza, where the duke of Berwick, 
the natural son of James 11., defeated the Imperial- 
ists with their allies, and restored the spirits of the 
desponding monarch. 

The aged Louis, encouraged by this prospect of 
success, though harassed in so many quarters, had 
yet spirit enough to think of another ambitious enter- 
prise. This was the establishment of the pretendei 
James upon the throne of Britain. A fleet was fitted 
out, which was to land him in Scotland, where it was 
supposed he would meet with partisans sufficient 
among his countrymen to ensure the success of his 
cause. But the enterprise was unsuccessftd; the 
squadron appeared upon the coast, but E^land, being 
apprized ot the project, had made every preparation, 
and even recalled twelve battalions from Flanders 
for the protection of the kingdom. James, without 
landing, returned to France, to wait a more favoura- 
ble opportunity for the prosecution of his designs. 

Misfortunes were now accumulating fest upon the 
head of Louis XIV. Prince Eugene and Marlborough 
defeated the French army at Oudenarde, and made 
themselves masters of Lisle, Ghent and Brussels. In 
Spain Philip Y. was daily losing ground, and the party 
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of the archduke daily increasing. The Emperor 
Joseph had even obliged the pope, Clement XL, to ac- 
knowledge' the archduke king or Spain. The English 
took Sardinia and Minorca ; and the house of Bourbon, 
both in France and Spain, seemed hastening to its ruin. 

The general voice of the kingdom of France was 
now for peace; and the once haughty Louis, now 
miserably humbled, sent his minister to negotiate in 
person at the Hague, where he met with the most 
mortifying treatment from Marlborotiffh, Eugene, and 
the G-rand Pensionary Heinsius. They demanded 
nothing less, as a condition of peace, than that the 
kinff of France should undertake, at his own charges, 
to dethrone his grandson Philip, and even limited 
him to the space of two months for the fulfilling of 
this condition. The spirit of the aged Louis broke 
out into the most just indignation, at this inhuman 
and dishonourable proposal. "Since," said he, "I 
must die fighting, it shall be with mine enemies, and 
not with my children." He prepared therefore for a 
resolute continuance of that war which was only to 
involve him in fresh misfortunes. 

Marlborough and Eugene prosecuted their conquests 
in Flanders ; and the battle of Malplaquet, though 
attended with greater loss to the allies, was a defeat 
upon the part of the French, and a new misfortune to 
the kingdom. Eight thousand of their best troops fell 
in this engagement, and the consequence was that 
Louis now found himself reduced to the necessi^ of 
entreating conditions equally humiliating with those 
which had been so arrogantly proposed to him. He 
offered to extend the Dutch frontier so as to compre- 
hend Lisle and Toumay; to restore Strasburg and 
Brisac ; to fiU up the harbour of Dunkirk ; to acknowl- 
edge the archduke as king of Spain; and to give no 
assistance to Philip V. With the same inhumanity 
these offers were rejected, and peace refused, unless 
upon the condition of his actually dethroning his 
giandsoa with his own aims. 
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At this time the poblic misery of the kingdom ex.^ 
dted universal despair: the army of the archduke had 
defeated the forces of Philip at Saragosaa ; and Spain, 
in the meantime, was inraded by Portugal; when af> 
fairs in that quarter most unexpectedly took a sudden 
turn for the better. Louis, amid all his distresses, 
had sent the duke (^ Venddme to their assistance, and 
ihiB able general revived the drooping spirits of the 
nation. An extraordinary exertion was made, and a 
formidable army yna soon in the field, to which the 
Portuguese and English found tnemselves perfectly 
uneqtul. The victory at Villa Vitiosa restored Philip 
V. to his capital ci Madrid, and pot an end to the 
pretensions of the archduke, who soon after was gra^ 
ified with the attainment of a higher object of ambi- 
tion, the succession to the empire by the death of his 
brother Joseph. Thus Spain was restored to perfect 
quiet ; and France, not long after, obtained that peace 
which she so earnestly longed for, and so much stood 
in need of. 

A few successes of the French in retaking some of 
the towns in Flanders would never have produced 
this benefidal effect, had it not been for the domestic 
differences of the English and the influence of the 
court intrigues. The faction of the Whigs, of which 
Marlboroi^ was the head, had be^^un giadoally to 
lose their infioencc at court, prinapally from this 
cause, that Queen Anne was disgtnted with the im- 

Srioos and haughty behaviovur of tiie dntchess of 
arlboroagfa, who had arrogated to herself the author^ 
ity and influence of a prime minister. The dutehess 
was disgraced ; the ministry was changed ; the Tories 
came into power, and it was resolved to nudte a peace 
with France. This peace was concluded at Utrecht, 
in several separate treaties, in the course of the year 
1713. It was stipulated in the first place, that Philip, 
kinff of Spain, should renoimee all claim that he ever 
might have to the kingdom of France; and that his 
brother, the duke of Bern, sboold, in like maimer, i»-^ 
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nouace aU right to the crown of Spain. The Dutch 
obtained a considerable fircmtier; the emperor dght 
provinces of Spanish Flanders, and had his right 
secured to the kmgdom of Naples and Sardinia; the 
duke of Savoy got the island of Sicily, with the title 
of king; the English gained, upon the part of Spain, 
Gibraltar and Minorca; and France yielded to them 
the settlements of Hudson's Bajr, Newfoundland, and 
Acadia. Besides these acquisitions in taritory, the^ 
English insisted for and obtained the demoliuon of 
the harbour of Dunkirk, with all its fortifications. All 
that France obtained which she had not then in her 
possession was the restitution of Lisle and a few small 
towns in Flanders. She did not even for a while ob- 
tain a complete peace ; for the' obstinacy of Prince 
Eugene had prevented the emperor from acceding to 
the treaty of Utrecht, and the war was ccxitinued 
upon the bbine till the successes of Marshal Villars 
foiced the emp^r and his jpreneral at length into 
ccxiditiiHis; and in the year tS^owing a peace was 
I concluded at Badstadt, between Villars and Eugene. 
J^ Louis did not long survive the pacification of his 
lempire. He died on the 1st of Septemb^, 1715, in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age. He preserved to 
the last that courage which characterizes a vigorous 
mind. The last words which he uttered, as reported 
by Madame Maintenon, who heard them, were the 
dictates equally oidi wise and a magnanimous spirit* 
he called to him his grandson the dauphin, who stood 
by his bedside, and holding him between his arms, 
gave him his blessing; and said to him, " My son, you 
are going to be agreat king ; be alwaysa good Cluis- 
tian. Do not follow my example with regard to war; 
endeavour to live in peace with your neighbours. 
Render to God what you owe to Him; follow always 
the most moderate counsds; endeavour to reduce the 
taxes, and thus do that which I have unhappily not 
been able to da Take notice, my son : these are my 
last w(»dfl| and let them sink de^ into your mind— 
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remember that kings die like other men." Such was. 
the end of Louis XIV. The misfortunes of the nation, 
the enormous expense of an unsuccessful war, and the 
oppression of those taxes which were necessary to 
support it, had lessened this great man in the affec- 
tions of his subjects, who ought not to have overlook- 
^ those lasting advantages which they had derived 
from his government in point of arts and sciences, in 
the advancement of literature, and all that contributes 
to heighten the enjoyments of social life. 

THE GONSTITITTION OF FRANCE TTIVDER THE HONASCHT. 

To understand the history of France, some acquaint- 
ance with its further monarchical constitution, as it 
existed previous to the Revolution, is necessary to the 
reader of history. The ancient constitution under the 
first and second races of its kings, and the political 
institutions of Clovis and Charlemagne, have already 
been noticed ; and in tracing the history of the king- 
dom, those changes which gradually took place and 
insensibly substituted the monarchical for the aristo- 
cratical form of its government, have been adverted 
' to ; but of these a short recapitulation is necessary to 
bring the subject into one view. 

Under the first or the Merovingian race of the kings 
of France, we have seen that the royal prerogative 
was extremely inconsiderable. The general assem- 
blies of the nation, the Champs de Mai and the 
Champs de Mars, which met annually at stated sea- 
sons, possessed the right of electing the kings, of pro- 
viding them a certain revenue, and of enacting laws 
for the regulation of the whole community. Under 
the second or Carlovingian race, the power and au- 
thority which the vast abilities of Charlemagne had 
added to the crown dwindled entirely away in the 
hands of his weak posterity; and the national assem- 
blies possessed a prero^tive and jurisdiction almost 
as ext^iDHive as in the time of his predecessors. But 
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under the third race of mooarchs, termed the Cape- 
tian, the constitution had so far changed, that the 
national assemblies had lost their legidative author- 
ity, or at least entirely relinquished the exercise of it. 
From that period their jjurisdiction extended no fur- 
ther than to the imposition of new taxes, the deter- 
mination of questions respecting a disputed succession 
to the crown, appointing a regency during the minority 
of a monarch, iod sometimes presenting an humble 
remonstrance to the sovereign, in the name of the 
subject, against any measures of the crown which 
were felt as national grievances. The kin^ now 
began gradually to assume the power of legislation, 
wmch toward the end of the fourteenth century was 
considered as a ri^t which resided whdlv in the 
crown. The power of taxation immediately K)llowed ; 
nor does it appear that the first exercise of these 
rights by the crown without consent of the national 
assemblies, was attended with the smallest murmur 
on the part of the neople, and these assemblies, now 
completely stripped of all their valuable powers, 
were very seldom convoked, and at length entirely 
laid aside. 

Another power, however, insensibly arose, which 
in some measure supplied their place, in imposing a 
small restraint and hmitation on the amplitude of the 
r^gal prerogative ; I speak of the French parliaments 
—and parucularly the parliament of Pans. During 
the feudal government, the parliament of Paris was 
nothing more than the king^s court, to which he com- 
mitted the supreme administration of Justice within 
his own domains, as well as the power ofaeciding with 
respect to all cases brought before it, by appeal from the 
courts of the barons. ' As this court was commonly 
supplied with judges of great abilitv, and the forms 
of procedure were better regulated than those of the 
|)rovincial jurisdictions of the kingdom, of all of which 
ihe juda;es were likewise in the king's nomination, 
the parliament of Paris gradually acquired a de^ee 
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of reputation, dignity^ and respect superior to the 
provincial parliaments. The kio^ of France, when 
they first began to assume the legislative power, that 
they mi^ht the better reconcile the minds of the peo- 
ple to this new exertion of prerogative, produced tneir 
edicts and ordmances in the paruament of Paris, that 
they might be approved and registered there before 
they were published and declared to be of authority 
through the kingdom. The monarchs were likewise 
accustomed to consult with this court with respect to 
the most arduous affairs of government, and frequent- 
ly regulated their conduct by its advice in declaring 
war, making peace, or in other matters of public con- 
cern. Thus by degrees the nation began to look upon 
the parliament of Paris as the supreme depository of 
the laws of the kingdom, and as a body which divided 
in some respects the powers of sovereignty with the 
monarch, and was a check upon any violent abuse or 
exorbitant stretch of his authority : and the parlia- 
ment, availing itself c^ this general belief, and natu- 
rally disposed to extend its own powers and prerog- 
atives, at various times made a bold stand for the 
liberties of the people^ ventured to question the right 
of the monarch to lay cm arbitrary- impositions, and 
frequently refrised to verify and register nis edicts. 

Yet, strictly speaking, the parliament of Pans 
must be considercnl as having usurped these powers^ 
to which, from the original constitution of that as- 
sembly, they had no legal right. In fact, they were 
nothing more than a supreme court of justice; diey 
were in no shape the representatives of the peoples 
They were a set of judges nominated by the king, 
paid by him, and removable by .him at pleasure from 
their office. The practice of r^stering and verifying 
the royal edicts in this court was> as we have already 
observed, introduced by the monarchs to reconcile the 
people to that change of the constitution which gave 
the king the sole legislative authoritv. We know for 
certain that when this practice first hegan^the parUae* 
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meot acted as a mere official instrament, and never 
pretended to refuse to register or give their sanction 
to any edict which was presented to them. Even 
after the lapse of ahove two centuries, since they first 
assumed the ri^ht of questioning and refusing to ver- 
ify the royal edicts, they pc^essed in reality no power 
to maintain and defend this privilege. When the 
parliament refused to give its sanction to any of the 
royal edicts, the king had only to repair in person to 
die hall where they were assembled, and command 
die edict to be read, verified, and registered ; and the 
order of the sovereign must have been obeyed; 
for it was one of the fundamental laws of the French 
monarchy that, in the presence of the Ung, the 
function of every magistrate is suspended for the 
time. 

Yet even these powers of the parliament of Paris, 
though they could thus be defeated by the soverei|[n, 
were no inconsiderable restraint upon his authonty. 
They effectually prevented that authority from degene- 
rating into absolute despotism, at least, by opposing 
every encroachment of the crown, and by giving the 
alarm to the nation when any measure was attempted 
to be carried into execution which would have proved 
a serious mevance. The parliament of Fans was 
ireauently brc^en for a contumaeious resistance to the 
will of the monarch, and its members driven into ban- 
ishment ; but it happaied in general that the measure 
which had been the cause of their resistance was 
abandoned by the prince, and the nation was thus 
delivaed from a grievance against which otherwise 
they could have had no redress. 

The consutution of the provincial parbaments, 
which were twelve in number, was in every respect 
die same with that of the parliament of Paris. It 
was necessary that the kind's edicts should be regis- 
tered by them before they be<»me of general force. 
They were the chief courts of justice in the province 
and some of them acted likewise in a ministerial ca 
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pacity, as the parliaments of Burgundy, Brittany.. 
Dauphine, Provence, Languedoc, and French Flanders, 
who, when the king thought fit to raise a new tax or 
assessment upon the provmce, settled the proportions 
payable by individuals, and directed the mode of levy- 
mgit. 

The kin^ of France was then to be considered as an 
absolute prince, but whose authority was at the same 
time considerably restrained by the consuetudinary 
regulations of the kingdom, and could not easHy be- 
some entirely despotic or tjrrannical. The crown was 
hereditary, but it could not pass to a female — nor to 
a natural son, though legitimated; and it was settled 
by a royal edict in 1717, that upon the total failure of 
the line of Bourbon, the crown should be elective, the 
choice lying in the states of the kingdom, clergy, 
nobility, and citizens. 

The royal revenue was computed to be about three 
hundred millions of livres, or twelve millions three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling; but it must neces- 
sarily have varied considerably according to the pleas- 
ure of the monarch, for it consisted of two separate 
funds, one of which was fixed, and the other arbitrary. 
The fixed or ordinary revenue of the crown compre- 
hended the royal domains, or the king's patrimonial 
lands, lordships, and forests ; the duty on wine, called 
the aids ; the duty on salt, called the gahelU ; the 
land-tax, or taille; the capitation^ or poll-tax; and 
the ffift of the clergy, who, so late as tte year 1753, 
purchased away their ancient tax of ti^e twentieth 
penny, by obliging themselves to pay a yearly sum of 
twelve millions of livres, or five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. The extraordinary or arbitrary reve- 
nue of the crown consisted in such other taxes as the 
monarch thought proper to impose, and the money 
arising from the sale of offices, which was a very 
^^ Tge fund. Most of those duties we have mentioned 
'^ ?re leased out to the farmers-general of the revenue. 
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who paid a settle4 sum to the croym^ and appointed 
their under*fanners and receivers,* 

With respect to the ecclesiastical consatution of 
France, the Gallican church, though Catholic, and 
acknowledging the pope as supreme head in matters 
spiritual, had greatly limited his power within the 
kmgdom. The declaration of the assembly of the 
clergy of France, signed in the year 1682, bears that 
the sovereign power in all temporal matters is in no 
shape subject to the power of the pope, which extends 
only to matters relative to salvation ; that no temporal 
power can be deposed by the pope, nor subjects ab- 
solved from their allegiance to their lawful prince by 
his authority ; that the pope himself is subject to the 
general councils of the church, which are to be obeyed 
m preference to his mandates ; that the canons which 
are enacted by those general councils are the supreme 
rule of obedience in all matters ecclesiastical; and 
that the judgment of the pope in matters of faith is 
not in^lible, unless it is supported by the assent of 
the catholic church, declared m a general council. In 
consequence of these regulations, neither the sovereign, 
his officers nor magistrates, were subject to any church 
discipline, either inflicted by the bishops or by the pope 
himself. The pope had no other jurisdiction in France 
than such as the King was pleased to grant him. No 
appeals were competent to the see of Rome, unless in 
a very few ecclesiasiastical cases, specially defined : no 
subject could be summoned to Rome ; no legate from 
the pope could act in France without the royu license ; 

♦ The h.story of the French ^nances may be best under- 
stood from the following books : — a small work published in 
1599, under the administration of Sully, entitled, " Recueil des 
R^glemens, Edicts, Ordonnances, et Obsenrations sur le fadt 
des Finances;" and the "Comptes Rendus des Finances du 
Royaume sous Henri IV., Louis XIII., et Louis XIV.," by 
M. Mallet, printed at London in 1789, which C9ntains an in- 
troduction of great.merit, inquiring into the oiig^ of the scv^ 
eral taxes, and the ancient management of the revenues. 
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aor could tbe pope levy any money from the kingdom 
unless those small fees and imposts which are decreed 
to be payable to the see of Rome by the Concordat, a 
decree of a general coimcil of the catholic church. 
The ecclesiastical power in France was, in feet, sub- 
ordinate to the &Yn ; for in all church matters where 
there was any suspicion of an abuse or an unjust sen- 
tence, it was competent to appeal from the ecclesias- 
tical courts to the parliaments, where the matter was 
det^cminod as a civil cause. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



PxTBB ma Gbsat, Qsab or Musoott, ajkd Cramimb XII. ov 
Swbdkn: — Oiigin of the Russian Empur^-^Siberia con- 
Quered— Rapid extensbn in Asia— Peter the Great— Forms 
uie first small body of regular Troops — Equips a Fleet— 
Travis in search of Knowledse— Returns to Russia— His 
vast IimoYat30BS--Charie8 XIL of Sweden— Confederaey 
against— Defeats the Russums in the Battle of Narva— In- 
vades Poland— Takes Warsaw and Oaoow— Places Stan- 
islaus on the Throne— Invades the Ukraine— Is defeated at 
Pultowa— Taken Prisoner by the Turks- Returns to his 
Dominions— Killed at Fredenckshal— Character— Peter the 
Great puts his Son to Death— Death of Peter— Internal 
Improvements of his Empire. 

DuBiNG the latter part of the reign d Louis XIV.. 
two most illustrious characters had begun to fi^re in 
the north of Euro^—Peter the Great, Czar of Mus- 
covy, and Charles XII., king of Sweden. To the vast 
empire of Russia we have hitherto paid no attention, 
because till now, it was quite uncivilized, and had 
scarcely any connexion with the European kingdoms. 
Its early history is still very obscure. Till the middle 
of the nfteenth century, the Russians were an uncon« 
Rected multitude of wandering tribes urofetsing dii^ 



ferent religions, and most of them yet iddaters. A 
soveiekgn, or duke of Russia, paid a tribute to the 
Tartars of furs and cattle, to restrain their depreda- 
tions. Iran yassiloyich,a spirited chief, rescued them 
from this subjection. Abou t the middle of the fifteenth 
century he increased his dominions by the accession 
of Novogorod and of the territory of Moscow, which 
he took firom the Lithuanians ; and from that period 
the Russian czars or princes began to assume the 
splendour and dignity of sovereigns, but their domin- 
ions were barbarous and uncultivated. It was not till 
the year 1645, when Alexis Michaelowitz succeeded 
to the throne, that the first code of Russian laws was 
published, and some attempts were made to introduce 
that civilization which was afterward so happily ac- 
complished by his son Peter the Great. The hmits 
of the empire at this time, too, did not comprehend 
one third of what is now subject to the dommion of 

i the sovereigns of Russia. 

I Till about the end of the sixteenth century, the do- 

I minions of Russia were bounded by the river Wolga 

to the east, that is to say — ^they extended no farther 
than the limits of Europe. At that time a Cossack 
chief of the name of Jermack, who followed the pro- 
fession of a robber, and was the leader of a gang of 

i banditti, was the means of adding to the Russian em- 

pire all that immense tract of country known by the 
name of Siberia. He had long infested the Russian 
borders by his depredaticms, till at last being taken 
prisons: with the greatest part of his followers, and 
condemned to suffer death, he threw himself upon the 
clemency of the czar, and offered, on condition of re- 
ceiving pardon, to point out an easy conquest of an 
immense extent of empire unknown to the Russians. 
His offer was accepted, the czar approved of the ex- 
pedition, and Jermack set out as the §[eneral of a reg- 
ular army for the conquest of Siberia, then in the 
hands of the Tartars. This expedition was attended 
with Ski the succeas that could be wbhed. The Tar- 
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tars fled before the Russians ; bat venturing at length 
to make a stand, a general and decisive battle was 
fought near the city of Tobolsky, where the Tartars 
were entirely defeated, and their king with the whole 
of the royal family were sent in chains to Moscow. 
They were, however, very honourably treated, and the 
son of the last prince had an assi^iment of territory 
of a large extent given him in Russia, which is at this 
day, or has very lately been, enjoyed bjr his family, 
together with the title of Sibersky Czarovitz, or Prince 
of Siberia. The Russians continued to extend theii 
conquests to the east with great rapidity, and in half 
a c«Ditury found themselves confined only by the east- 
em limits of the Asiatic ccmtinent. 

The czar Alexis Michaelowitz, who first mtroduced 
a regular system of laws among the Russians, paved 
the way for that civilization which his son Peter after- 
ward accomplished. Alexis left three sons, Phsedor. 
Ivan, and Peter, and a daughter Sophia. Phsedor sue* 
ceeded his father, but died young in the year 1682. 
leaving the crown to his youngest brother Peter, then 
only two years of a^e, in exclusion of the elder Ivan, 
a man of no capacity ; but the princess Sophia had 
that capacity which her brother wanted. She com- 
mitted some dreadful excesses to obtain the govern- 
ment of the empire, and carried the point so as to 
cause herself to be associated with her brothers in the 
regency ; but this 4id not satisfy her. She aimed at 
an exclusive possession of the sovereignty, and for that 
purpose formed a conspiracy agadnst the life of Peter, 
which terminated in her own ruin. The young Petei 
assembled some troops, severely punished the conspir- 
ators, confined Sophia in a monastery, and, leavmg 
only an empty title to his brother Ivan, made himselt 
master of the empire in the year 1689. 

The rudeness and imperfection erf Peter's education, 
and some early habits of intemperance and debauchery ^ 
did not prevent him from very soon exhibiting proofs 
0f that genius by which he was so remArkably char* 
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ACteiized. An acquaintance with a young foreigner 
of the name of Le Fort, by birth a Swiss, and a man 
of penetrating genius, infused those first ideas of im- 
provement into the mind of the czar, and gave birth 
to a variety of designs for the cultivation and refine- 
ment of his people. The first objects of his attention 
were the army and the marine. The Strelitzes, a 
body of militia consisting of about thirty thousand 
men, like the Turkish Janizaries, had frequently em- 
broiled the empire by their seditions. Peter deter- 
mined to abolish entirely this dangerous body, and for 
that purpose began with the formation of a repment 
which, by degrees, he increased to the number of 
twelve thousand men. To set an example of subordi- 
nation to his nobility, he served himself in the quality 
of a private soldier ; thence advancin^gradually to the 
rank of captain and general officer. In the formation 
of this first body of regular troops, he owed a great 
deal to the assistance of an able person, of the name 
of Gordon. He, at the same time, with the help of 
foreign workmen, constructed a small fleet, and re- 
solved to make an early experiment of his power, by 
laying siege to Azoph, then a Turkish settlement, at 
the head of the Black sea, upon the mouth of the Don 
or Tanais. The enterprise was successful; he de- 
feated the Turkish fleet, and made himself master of 
Azoph — ^upon the reduction of which he celebrated a 
triumph at his return to Moscow. 

The genius of Peter was soon sensible, that it was 
not at home he was to learn those arts which were 
necessary for the cultivation of his empire. He re- 
solved, therefore, to travel in search of knowledge 
through the diflerent countries of Europe, and thence 
to bring home whatever might be of use or import- 
ance toward the prosecution of this great design. He 
named three ambassadors, Le Fort, and two of his 
ncioility, who were to be the ostensible characters at 
the several courts which he intended to visit, while he 
himself appeared as a private man in their suite. Ho 
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began liisjouraey by Livonia, and from thence, passing 
tarous^h (xermany, took up his residence for some time 
m KoTland, where he applied himself, with the assi- 
duity even of a common mechanic, to the acquisition 
of those useful arts in which his country was most 
deficient He studied the art of ship-building by 
working in the docks with his own hands. He lived 
with the shijHcarpenters, clothed himself like them, 
and confined himself to the same diet and the same 
hours of labour. To the practice of these arts, he 
joined the knowledge of their theory, by studying C 

with great attention the principles o[ mathematics 
and mechanics. He attended tne lectures given at 
Amsterdam in natural philosophy, and the schools of 
anatomy and surgery ; in short, he laboured with un- 
remitting industry to acquire a knowledge of all the 
useful arts and sciences. Russia, indeed^ was very- 
late in being civilized ; but as the civilization of this 
empire was not owm^, as m other nations, to a gradual 
progress of society, but was effected at once by the 
. genms of a single man, who introduced the arts and 
sciences among them in their highest perfection ; it 
has hence hap])ened, that the Russians have made 
more progress in a century, than any other nation 
seems ever to have done in double, or even treble the 
space of time. Ship- building, at the period in aues- 
tion, had been brough t to greater perfection in England, i 

than in any other nation in Europe. Thither Peter 
went) in the year 1693, still as a private man, in the 
suite of his ambassadors. He was there employed* as 
he had been in Holland, in the constant observation 
and acquirement of everything that mi^ht tend to the 
improvement of his empire. The founding of cannon ; 
the art of printing; of papermaking; the construction 
of clocks and watches; every thing attracted his atten- 
tion. During his residence, both in Holland and in 
England, he engaged several ingenious artists to ac- 
company him at his return to his own dominions. He 
cultivated a particular acquaintance with Mr. Fergo- 
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son, an excellent geometrician, and Mr. Perry, not less 
enoLinent as an engineer. The former he employed m 
the institution of the Marine Academy at Petersourgh, 
and the latter in the construction of navigable canals, 
and many noble bridges in various parts of his do- 
minions. 

Meantime, the absence of the czar had given occa- 
sion to some disturbances in the empire. The spirit 
of innovation which he had already shown, and tiJe 
further fruits expected from his foreign travels, gave 
great disgust to a barbarous people wedded to their 
ancient manners. . The ambition of Sophia fomented 
these disquiets, and the Strelitzes had determined to 
place that princess upon the throne. At this import- 
ant juncture, Peter returned to Russia ; he found it 
necessary to make a most severe exertion of his 
power ; and he took that opportunity of entirely anni- 
hilating that dangerous body of the Strelitzes, who by 
this revolt furnished him with a just pretext. They 
had marched in arms to Moscow. The regular troops 
of the czar, headed by Grordon, and another foreign 
officer, attacked and totally defeated them; a vast 
number were slain; their leaders who were taken 
prisoners were broken upon the wheel ; two thousand 
were hanged upon the walls of Moscow and on the 
side of the high roads, and the rest banished with their 
wives and children into the wilds of Siberia. Thus 
he whole of this formidable body was destroyed, and 
their name abolished for ever. The astonished Rus- 
sians beneld this dreadful example with silent terror, 
which paved the way for an easy submission to all 
those innovations which the czar afterward made in 
the constitution, police, laws, and customs of his 
empire. 

He now levied regular regiments upon the German 
model ; taught the soldiers a different form of exercise, 
^ve them new arms, and a commodious uniform. 
The sons of the boyars, or nobility of Russia, before 
arriving at the rank of officers^ were now obliged to 
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rise step by step from the rank of common soldiers, 
and the same became the law of his marine promo- 
tions. He established a new system of the finances, 
and introduced a thorough reformation into the church, 
suppressing the dignity of patriarch, which had fre- 
quently struggled for an authority superior to the 
crown. He took from the bishops all civil and crim> 
nal jurisdiction, and established a new set of ecclesi- 
astical canons and regulations ; one of the most useful 
of whi'^^h was, that no man or woman should embrace 
a monastic life before the age of filty. 

While this truly great genius was thus employed in 
new modelling the most extensive, and polishing and 
refining the most barbarous empire in the world, a 
competitor was arising, who was to dispute with him 
the dominion of the North, and who rivalled the fame 
of the most celebrated conquerors of antiquity. This 
was Charles XH., king of Sweden. 

This monarch had succeeded his father in the year 
1697, when only fifteen years of age. The most stri- 
king feature of his disposition at that time was a most 
impetuous, haughty temper. He was averse to all 
manner of study, and, consequently, had very little of 
the benefits of*^ education ; yet the situation of his 
kingdom very soon unveiled his talents and tempera- 
ment. 

Three powerful enemies joined in a league to oppress 
him. Sweden was then in possession of the territories 
of Estonia and Livoniiai ; and Charles XL, his father, 
had violated the privileges of the Livonians, which 
they had asserted by a deputation, at the head of 
which was a nobleman of the name of Patkul, who 
had incensed the monarch by too bold a remonstrance 
in favour of the liberties of his country ; he was con- 
demned to death, but he escaped, and denounced a 
signal vengeance agamst the king of Sweden; he 
found means to persuade Augustus, k^ng of Poland, 
and the czar Peter, that they had now an opportunity 
of recovering, during the weakness of that monarchy 
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all the provinces thej hmd formerly lost. The^ were 
joined by Frederick IV., king of Denmark, and it was 
not doubted that Sweden would fjeill a victim to so 
formidable an alliance. 

It was the opinion of Charles's counsellors that a 
negotiation should be set on foot, to avert the impend- 
ing ruin ; but the king himself instantly gave orders 
to prepare for war. *' I shall attack the tirst," said he, 
''who declares against me, and by defeating him I 
hope to intimidate the rest." From that time Charles 
dedicated his life to a series of fatigues and dangers, 
and enjoyed not a moment of ease or relaxation. 

The kmg of Denmark began by the attack of Hol- 
stein, while the king of Poland poured down upon 
Livonia, and the Russians upon Ingria. Charles All. 
immediately landed upon tne island of Z^adand, on 
which is situated Copenhagen, and carried on his 
military operations with such vigour, that the capital 
of Denmark was on the point oi being taken. Fred- 
erick thought himself happy to save his kingdom by 
purchasing a peace, and mdemnifying the duke of 
Holstein. Charles, now impatient to be revenged on 
the czar, hastened into Ingria with an army oi nine 
thousand men. The Russians, to the number of sixty 
thousand, had laid siege to Narva; the Swedes at- 
tacked them in their intrenchments ; a signal defeat 
ensued, and thirty thousand were taken prisoners, to- 
gether with their whole baggage and artillery. Such 
was the first campaign of Charles XII., who was then 
only in the seventeenth year of his age. 

The reflection of Peter the Great upon this occasion 
was extremely noble : " We must maKe our account,' 
said he, " that the Swedes will long continue superior 
to us; but they will teach us at last to conquer them;* 
uid the event justified his prediction* 

Meantime Charles determined to make the king of 
kPoland feel his power, as he had done his brothers of 
Denmafk and Russia; he reduced Courland, crossed 
Lithuania, and penetrated into the heart of his do* 
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mkuoiifl. He migkt have conquered the country ; but 
to have maintain^ it in subjection would have required 
such a military force to be constantly kept up as 
Charles could not afford. He, therefore, adopted 
another plan. This was to depose the present mon- 
arch, Augustus, and place another upon the throne. 
His desiffns were seconded by the muserable state of 
Poland, &om the constitution of its government. The 
people were under the most absolute slavery to their 
nobles ; and these, independent of the crown, were 
constantly at war with each other ; the state had no 
principle of union, but was subject to all the abuses of 
the ancient Gothic governments ; and to add to these, 
the i)rimate of the kingdom. Cardinal Rajouski, secretly 
meditated a revolution, and entered immediately into 
the views of the king of Sweden. Charles, with little 
difficulty, made himself master of "Warsaw in the year 
1702. Augustus was then at Cracow ; and being re- 
solved to come to an action, was defeated at Clissaw, 
by an army which was only half his number. Cracow 
was taken, and the whole country gave way to the 
conqueror. The perfidious primate, in an assen^ly 
of the states at Warsaw, now openly took part a^inst 
the king his master; and in the year 1704 the throne 
of Poland was declared vacant. The victOTious 
Charles signified to the states of the kingdom his de- 
sire that Stanislaus Lecksoiski, a young nobleman of 
Posnania, should be elected kins^. The electors made 
some hesitation on account of his youth. " If I am 
not mistaken," said Charles, " he is as old as I am." 
It is almost needless to add, that Lecksniski was elected 
king of Poland. 

Meantime the arms of the czar had been victorious 
in Ingria — he had reduced all that province to subjec- 
tion : but in Poland he was quite unfortunate in his 
design to re-establish the dethroned Augustus. In 
that country the Russians were everywhere defeated. 
Charles was lord of the whole kingdom, and likewise 
of Saxony, which he laid under very heavy contribu 
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tions. Augustus was driYen to despair, and secretly 
sued for peace. The conditions prescribed by Charles 
were, that he should renounce his crown, acknowledge 
King Stanislaus, and deliver up Patkul the Livonian, 
who was then with him in the quality of ambastfbdor 
from the czar. To these terms Augustus shamefully 
submitted. Charles even obliged him to write a com- 
plimentary letter to Stanislaus, wishmg him joy upon 
his accession to the throne. The unfortunate PatKul 
was given up to the king of Sweden, who, with great 
inhumanity, and even the highest injustice, condemned 
him to be broken alive upon the wheel. This action 
is the greatest stain upon the memory of Charles, who 
ought to have respected that unhappy man for the very 
circumstance which was his offence — a noble interpo- 
sition in behalf of the liberties of his country. Still 
more ought he to have respected the sacred character 
which he bore of the czar's ambassador. 

Charles now concluded a peace with Augustus, who 
retired to his electoral dominions of Saxony, and Stan- 
islaus was seated on the throne of Poland, when the 
czar was very near causing the election of a third 
sovereign to that kingdom. A diet was actually held 
for that purpose, when a negotiation was set on foot 
by the French minister in Saxony to reconcile the 
Swedes and Russians. Charles abruptly broke off all 
treaty, by bluntly declaring that he would negotiate 
with the czar in his capital of Moscow ; a piece of 
presumption to which, when reported to Peter the 
Great, that monarch replied, "My brother Charles 
wants to play the part of Alexander, but he shall not 
find in me a Darius." 

This period was, in fact, the crisis of the good for- 
tune of Charles XIL, and from this time we view him 
scarcely in any other light than that of an impetuous 
and obstinate madman. 

At the head of forty-five thousand men he entered 
Lithuania, and carrying everything before him, was in 
the way of making good-his promise of a visit to the 
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capital of Moscow. But instead of pursuing this di- 
rect route, he turned southward into the Ukraine, the 
country of the Cossacks, situated between Little Tar- 
tary, Poland, and Moscovy. This country he expected 
soon to subdue, and then to fall upon the capital of 
Kussia. An old chief of the Cossacks, a traitor to his 
sovereign the czar, had inspired Charles with this fatal 
resolution, bj; promising to join him with an armv, and 
to furnish him with all necessary supplies. Charles 
advanced ; but the Cossacks were disobedient to their 
chief, and refused to depart from their allegiance. 
The Swedes began to be m want of provisions, and a 
reinforcement expected from Livonia was cut off by 
the czar's army. In this desperate situation, the 
Swedes, in the depth of winter, were making their 
way through the country of an enemy, exposed to 
daily attacks, and in want of every necessary supply. 
Under all these disadvantages, however, Charles 
crossed the whole country of the Ukraine, and laid 
siege to Fultowa, from whence he expected to pursue 
his march to Moscow, and to overturn the imperial 
throne of Russia. But the famous battle of Pultowa 
put mi end to all his hopes. The two monarchs equal- 
ly signalized their courage and abilities, but the czar 
was victorious. Nine thousand Swedes were killed 
on the field, and fourteen thousand taken prisoners, 
with a loss upon the part of the Russians of only one 
thousand three hundred men. Charles, a fugitive, 
with a few followers, crossed the river Dneiper, and 
sought an asylum in the dominions of the grand 
seignior. 

The czar now made haste to restore Augustus to 
the throne of Poland. He entered into a lea^e with 
that prince, the king of Denmark, and the elector of 
Brandenburg, the first king of Prussia ; and, making 
the best profits of his victory, he made himself master 
of Finland and Livonia. 

Let us now mark the conduct of Charles. In Swe- 
den, where it was not known whether their king was 
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dead or aliye, tlie regency had thoughts of capitula- 
ting with the czar. When Charles hear! of this 
proposal, he wrote to the senate that he would send 
them one of his boots to govern them. With his fee- 
ble train of followers, who amounted only to one thou- 
sand and eight hundred men, he formed a small camp 
near Bender, from whence he endeayoured to prevail 
with the court of Constantinople to arm in his favour 
against the Russians. Many successive negotiations 
were employed for that purpose, and as often defeated 
by the viziers of the e;raiid seignior, who had no in- 
clination to embroil their country in a war a^inst so 
formidable an empire. At length, the ministers of 
Charles prevailed ; and the Turks, according to a prac- 
tice not unfrequent among them, began hostiliiies by 
imprisoning tne Russian ambassador. The czar 
hastened his preparations ; and, deceived b^ the gov- 
ernor of Moldavia, as Charles had been before by the 
chief of the Cossacks, lie advanced into that country 
in the expectation of a revolt in his favour, where he 
found ever>[thing, instead of friendly, wearing the ap- 
pearance of the most determined hostility. The Otto- 
man army, amounting, as is said, to above two hun- 
dred thousand men, surrounded him, and cUt off all 
communication with his expected reinibrcements of 
troops and provisions. In this desperate situation, he 
was at length reduced to the necessity of capitulating 
with the sultan's grand vizier. 

When Charles heard of this capitulation, which put 
an end to his hopes of aid against the Russians, nis 
rage amounted to phrensy. He had kept himself du- 
ring three years and a half in his camp at Bender, in 
expectation of that declaration of war which he had 
at last obtained; and he now saw in an instant a 
peace concluded, which left him, in a manner, a pris- 
oner with the Turks, without the hope of changing 
his situation for the better. The grand seignor hao, 
with much generosity, defrayed the whole expenses 
which Charles had mcurred while in his dommions,* 
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which, from the uncommon profusion of that prince, 
were excessive. He now, with the same geperosity 
offered him a large sum, with an escort of troops to 
conduct him safely to his own dominions. This of- 
fer Charles rejected with the utmost disdain ; and he 
now conceived a resolution, desperate almost heyond 
credibility. It was to no purpose that he was assured 
by the officers of the grand sei^ior, that if he de- 
layed to depart from their dominions, he would be 
compelled by military force. He braved the whole 
power of the Ottoman empire, and declared his deter- 
mined purpose to defend his little camp to the last 
drop of his blood. His own officers emjuoyed suppli- 
cations, remonstrances, and at length menaces, to 
make him depart from this frantic design. Charles 
was inflexible ; and the slender remains of his army, 
who, by desertions, were now reduced to three hun- 
dred men, were determined not to abandon their sover- 
eign. They fortified the camp in the best manner 
possible. The Turkish general astonished at so da- 
ring a resolution, gave them three days to deliberate 
whether to die or capitulate. At the end of the third 
day, the Swedes w^re as resolute as ever. The at- 
tack was begun, and the intrenchments, invested at 
once on every quarter, were broken in an instant. A 
small house within the camp became the citadel and 
last resort Of Charles and his intrepid Swedes. Their 
number was now reduced to a very few, whom per- 
sonal regard attached to their sovereign. They did 
not fail, however, to remonstrate with him against 
the madness of his resolution ; and, in consulting how 
to sustain a siege in this last retreat, there was but 
one man who declared a positive opinion that the 
place might be defended. This was his majesty's 
cook. " Then, sir," says the king, " I name you my 
chief engineer." They now proceeded to barricade 
the doors and windows, and kept up an incessant fire 
from within upon the whole Turkish army. The be- 
^egers exasperated at length at the numbers killed 
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by this handful of madmen, threw fire upon the roof 
of* the house, which in a moment was all in flames, 
Tt was now necessary to quit their post — a desperate 
sally was made ; and this handful of Swedes, armed 
with their swords and pistols, were cutting their pas- 
ssLge through an army of several thousand men, wnen 
Charles, entangled with his spurs^ and accidentally 
falling to the ground, was surrounded by a body of 
janizaries. In short, the whole troop, after making 
an incredible carnage, were seized and taken prison- 
ers. An attempt of this kind is only to be paralleled 
in the romances of knight-errantry. 

This obstinacy and infatuation was the occasion of 
the loss of Charles's dominions in Germany, and al- 
most of his kingdom of Sweden. The czar, King 
Augustus, the king of Denmark, and the elector of 
Hanover, entered into an alliance, and wrested from 
him all the conquests formerly gained by Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

Charles, now a prisoner near Adrianople, was at 
len^h willing to return to his own dominions, and 
desired the ^rand seignior's permission for what he 
before so obstinately refused. After having remained 
above five years in Turkey, he set out in the be^n- 
ning of October, 1714. Dismissing his Turkish escort 
on the frontiers, and parting even from his own peo- 
ple, he travelled in disguise, with two %£ his officers, 
through the whole of Germany. He arrived at length 
at Stralsund in Pomerania, one of the most important 
of his towns upon the Baltic. He knew the designs 
of Denmark and Prussia to attack this city, and he 
prenared for a vigorous defence. An incident is re- 
coraed of this siege which strongly marks the charac- 
ter of Charles. The town was bombarded, and a 
shell penetrated the roof of his house, and fell into 
the apartment where he was dictating his despatches. 
The secretary, terrified out of his senses, having let 
fall his pen — " Go on," said the king gravely; "what 
has the bombshell to do with the letter which I am 
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dictating ?** The city, however, was taken, and Charles 
obliged to escape in a small bark to Carlescroon, where 
he passed the winter. At this time he had not seep 
his capital of Stockholm for fifteen years. In this 
situation, in which any other monarch would have 
thought of providing as well as possible for the secu- 
rity of what remained of his kmgdom, Charles pro- 
jected to wrest the kingdom of Norway from Den- 
mark. He invaded that country with an army of 
twenty thousand men ; but having failed to provide 
for their subsistence, he was obliged very soon to 
abandon the enterprise. He had at this time for his 
prime minister the Baron de Gortz, a native of Fran- 
conia, a man of an -artful, active, and very Compre- 
hensive genius. His fertile head had projected an 
immense revolution, of which the first step was to 
conclude a peace and alliance with the czar. George 
L, kmg of En^and, had purchased Bremen and Ver- 
den, with their dependancies, from the king of Den- 
mark. Gortz's plan was not only to deprive George 
of these provinces, but to set the pretender James up- 
on the throne of England. The czar, who was to 
be secured in all his conquests, readily joined in 
the scheme; and the Swedish mim'ster at the court 
of London was promoting the conspiracy among 
the Jacobites of England, when the plot was discov- 
ered by int^icepted letters. Charles, however, and 
the czar continued their negotiations, and matters, 
notwithstanding this discovery, would probably have 
been brought to an issue by an open declaration of 
war on their parts against England, but for one fatal 
event, which broke all their measures. The king of 
Sweden, in the prosecution of his views against Nor- 
way, had laid siege to Frederickschal in the middle 
of winter. Walking on the parapet of one of hia 
batteries, and in conversation with his engineer, he 
was struck on the head with a cannon ball, and in< 
stantly expired. 
His character, in a few words, is well summed up 
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by Voltaire. He carried all the virtues of a hero to 
that excess that they became as dangerous as their 
opposite vices. The obstinacy of his resolution occa- 
sioned all his misfortunes in the Ukraine, and kept 
him five years in Turkey. His liberality degeneratmg 
into profusion ruined his kingdom of Sweden. His 
courage pushed to temerity was the occasion of his 
death. His justice often amounted to cruelty ; and 
in the last years of his life the maintenance of his 
authority approached to tyranny. His many great 
qualities, of which a single one might have immortal- 
ized another prince, were the ruin of his country. He 
never was the first to attack, but he was not always 
as prudent as he was implacable in his revenge. He 
was the first who had the ambition to be a conqueror ^ 
without the desire of aggrandizing his dominions. He 
wished to gain empires only to give them away. 
His passion for glory, for war, and for revenge, pre- 
vented his being a good politician, a quality, without 
which there can be no great conqueror. Before he 
gave battle and after he gained a victory he was all 
modesty ; after a defeat he was all resolution, rigid 
to others as to himself; coimting for nothing the 
fatigues or the lives of his subjects any more than his 
own. He was, in short, a singular man rather than a 
great one ; a character more to be admired than imi- 
tated. His life ought to teach kings how much a 
pacific government is superior to the acquisition of 
the greatest glory. 

• The kingdom of Sweden sained by the death of 
Charles. She recovered her liberty hy the aboliuon 
of the arbitrary power of her sovereigns, and new- 
modelled, the form of her government. His sister 
succeeded him in the throne, and raised to it her 
husband Frederick the Landegrave of Hesse Cassel. 

The following was the form prescribed for the 
Swedish government in future. The legislative au- 
thority was to be in the diet, which consisted of a 
certain number of deputies chosen by the nobles, the 
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dergy and the burgesses, and eren the peasantry. 
The ezecutire power was properly in the senate, com- 
posed of sixteoi persons, where the king presided, and 
had only the casting vote in certain cases. It was 
the diet which nam»i to vacancies in the senate, by 
presenting three subjects for the kin^ to choose one. 
The principal employments, both civil and military, 
were filled up by the senate from the king's recom- 
mendation. The diet was appointed to be held e^ery 
three years, in the month of January. If it were not 
assembled at the usual time, everything done in the 
interval was declared to be null. They could not de- 
clare war without the king's consent When assem- 
bled they could neither conciude peace, truce, nor 
alliance, without his consent All mws and ordinan- 
ces were appointed to be published in the name of 
the king: but if he absented himself, or delayed his 
signature too long, the senate were empowered to 
supply the want of it and sign for him. On ascend- 
ing the throne, he must take the oath of government 
before the diet, and was to be declared an enemy of 
the states^ an ipso facto deprived of the ^one, in 
case he violated his engagements. 

When the new government was established, the 
great plans of the Baron de Gortz were of necessity 
hud aside. He was adjudged a traitor to his country, 
for having projected a dangerous woe when the na- 
tion was exhausted and ruined; and he lost his head 
for the bad counsel he had given to his late sovereign. 
The states of Sweden concluded a peace with the 
king of Ei^land, to whom as sovereign cf Hanover, 
they ceded for a sum of money the dutchies of Bremen 
and Verden. They likewise made peace with Den- 
mark, and soon alter with the czar, who kept all the 
provivces he had won. 

Peter the Great, ever intent on projects of real util- 
ity, was at this time preparing for an expedition into 
Persia, with the design of securing the command of 
the Caspian sea, and thus bringing the commerce of 
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Persia, and a part oi India, uto Russia. In 1722, he 
had gained three provinces of the Persian empire, hy 
concession of the Sophi, to secure his protection 
against a usurper. Peter was at this time far adr 
yanced in life,^and was without a child. His only 
son, Aleiis Petrowitz, he had put to death some time 
hefore, in a yerv tragical manner. This youth would 
hate undone all the works of his father. He was a 
harbarian by nature. He had declared himself an 
enemy to all improYement and innovation, and con- 
sumed his life in the practice of the meanest debauch- 
eries. His father, seeing his disposition to be incorri- 
gible, bad ordered him to go into a monastery. The 
son corresponded with others as disaffected as himself. 
He was at length arrested and condemned by the 
voice of one hundred and forty judges, to suffer death 
as a traitor. 

Peter the Great died in the year 1724, and was suc- 
ceeded by the czarina Catharine, formerly a young 
Livonian captive, whom he had taken in his first 
expedition into those provinces, and who certainly 
possessed merit equal to the station to which she was 
raised. 

Besides these various establishments, which we 



have already <taken notice of as made bv this illustri- 
ous man, in the beginning of his reign, ne had during 
the course of it accompfished a variety of the most 



useful designs* A court of police was erected at St. 
Petersburgh, a city which he had reared from a despi- 
cable collection of fishermen^s huts to be one of the 
most magnificent towns in Europe. This court of 
police extended its jurisdiction over the whole prov- 
mces of the empire, regulating everything whicn re- 
garded the maintenance of good order, watching over 
the improvement of trades and manufactures, and 
fixing the laws of commerce.* The public laws of the 
empire were promulgated in a printed code. The 
courts of justice which were formerly filled with the 
nobility, without any trial of their capacity, or previ- 
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ons education requisite for that office, were supplied 
Dy Peter with judges of approved knowledge, educa- 
tion, and intPCTity. In ecclesiastical matters, instead 
of the office of the patriarch, which he had very early 
abolished, he instituted a perpetua synod of twelve 
members, over whom he nimself occasionally presi- 
ded and to this tribunal was allotted the supreme 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

With respect to the government, or political consti- 
tution, of the empire of Russia, it must be considered 
as an absolute monarchy. Peter the Great, being the 
founder of a new constitution, was sovereign without 
limitation. His will was law. He aimed, however, 
at setting some bounds to the power of his successors; 
and in Uiat view he instituted a senate, which, like 
the parliament of Paris, should possess the power of 
ratifying or giving authority to the acts of the sover- 
eign ; but in fact, there has ever been so strict a con- 
formity between the will of the prince, and the decrees 
of this assembly, that the imperial power, instead of 
being abridged, seems rather to have been strength 
ened by it. 

Sucn is a brief sketch of the rise of this extraordi- 
nary power, which the singular genius of one man 
was able to rear from the most unpromising materials. 
By the influence of his single mind, an obscure and 
barbarous people, almost unknown to history — with- 
out arts ; without laws ; under no regular organization 
of ^vemment ; occupying a thinly-peopled and ill- 
cultivated country ; possessed, in fact, ot no political 
existence — have, within the course of a single century, 
overleaped all the intermediate steps of progressive 
civilization, and mounted at once to the highest rank 
among the powers of Europe. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

View of the Pboobess of Scuence and LtTEBATumE in Eu- 
HOPE, from the end of the Fifteenth to the e>t> of the 
Seventeenth Centuby : — ^Progress of Philosophy — -Lord 
Bacon — Experimental Philosophy — Des Cartes — Galileo — 
Kepler — Logarithms — Circulation of the Blood — ^Royal So- 
ciety of London Instituted— Sir Isaac Newton — Locke- 
Progress of Literature— Epic Poetry — Ariosto— Tasso^ 
Milton— Lyric Poetry — Drama — English and French- 
History. _ 

As one of the most useM objects of the study of 
kistory is to mark the progress of the human mind in 
those sciences and arts which either contribute to the 
great purposes of public utility, or conduce to the ra- 
tional enjoyments of social life, we have endeavoured, 
through the course of this work, to exhibit, from time 
to time, a progressive picture of the state of the sci- 
ences and of literature. A former chapter on this 
subject embraced a very comprehensive period, from 
the revival of literature in Europe, to the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

We have there observed how much literature was 
indebted to the discovery of the art of printing for its 
advancement and dissemination. Classical learning, 
the art of criticism, poetry, and history, among the 
sciences, began from that time to make a rapid prog- 
ress in most of the kingdoms of Europe. It was not 
«o, however, with philosophy, and the more abstract 
sciences ; and the reason was obvious ; the remains 
of ancient learning are to this day the models of a 
good taste in the " Belles Lettres," and die knowledge 
ci the classical authors, poets, and historians, was no 
sooner revived, and their works disseminated, than 
they were successMly imitated by the modems. In 
philosophy, on the contrary, the light which was bor- 
rowed from the works of the ancienls serve d only to 
mislead and bewilder. The philosophy of \ristotle, 
which then had possession of the schools, o) even the 
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more pleasing systems of Plato, which began to be 
opposed to his scholastic subtleties, were fetters upon 
au real improyement in philosophical researches. It 
was not till these were removed, till all the rubbish 
of the ancient philosophy was entirely cleared away, 
that men began to perceive, that, to understand the 
laws of nature, it was necessary to observe her phe- 
nomena, and to study her works ; and that all systems 
and theories antecedent to such study were idle and 
absurd chimeras. We formerly remarked the com- 
mendable attempt which was made by our country- 
man, Roger Bacon, so early as the middle of the 
thirteenth century, to undermine the fabric of the 
Aristotelian philosophy^ and to substitute experiment 
and observation to system and cofijecture ; bat his at- 
tempt was ineffectual. There is nothing so difficult 
to be removed as dogmatism and pedantry. Convio 
tion is a severe mortification of pride to a man who 
values himself upon his wisdom ; besides, the philoso-^ 
phy of Aristotle had at this time become a part of the 
tenets of the church, and it was reckoned equally 
impious to combat any of the doctrines of that phi- 
losopher as to attack the fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith. 

The learning of the schools continued then to reign 
triumphant, even down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when it received, at least in En^and, a mor* 
tal blow from a s^ond philosopher of the same namey 
Francis Bacon, Lord Yerulam, who fburished in the 
latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, and was after- 
ward chancellor of England under James I. When 
we consider the vast variety of researches to which 
this great man has turned his attention, employed 
alternately in the study of nature, of the operations of 
the mind, of the sciences of morals, politics, and 
economics, we mast allow him the praise of the most 
universal genius that any age has produced. But 
when, on an acquainiance with these works, we discern 
the amazing views which he has op^ed ; the jfisf 
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estimate he has fonned of the Knowledge of the pre- 
oeding ages in every one of the sciences, the immense 
catalogue which he has given of the desiderata stil] 
to he known in each department^ and the methods he 
has pointed out for prosecuting discoveries, and attain- 
ing that improvement of knowledge, we regard the 
intellect of Bacon as that of a superior heing. In his 
treatise de Augmentis Scientiarum^ and the Novum 
Organum, he forces the necessity of experiment to 
the knowledge of nature. He exposes the absurdity 
of forming systems and theories antecedent to the 
recording of facts. He points out the numberless 
errors thence arising ; and thus having purged phi- 
losophy of all its mystical and unintelligible jargon of 
terms, categories, essences, and universals, he points 
out the siire method, of reasoning from experiment, so 
as to attain the knowledge of general laws. 

Although the works of Bacon began to open the 
eyes of the learned world, and to unmask the futility 
of those researches in which philosophers had hith- 
erto employed themselves, they produced this effect 
only by very slow degrees. In the continental king- 
doms of Europe, the Aristotelian philosophy main- 
tained its ground, even down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Gassendi, a native of Provence, about the year 
1640, had ventured, with great caution, to dispute 
some of the principles of that philosophy, and, with- 
out availing himself of the works of Bacon, attempted 
to revive the atomic system of Epicurus ; but he had 
very few followers. 

Des Cartes soon after proposed his system of the 
world ; in which, though he condemns the common 
practice of laying down vague conjectures for princi- 
ples, he himself did nothing oetter. He sets out upon 
this principle, that, in order to form the universe, noth- 
ing else was requisite but matter and motion ; that 
extension is the essence of all bodies, and space being 
extended as well as matter, there is no diflference be- 
tween space and matter, consequently there is no void 
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or yacuum in nature. He divides this homogeneoos 
mass of space and matter into angular parts of a cu- 
bical form, leaving no interstices between them. " To 
these cubes," says he, " the Author of Nature gave a 
rotary motion round their axes, and likewise an im- 
pulse forward, which drives them round the sun as 
a centre." From the attrition of the parts in this ro- 
UiUon, he supposes the planets to be formed. This 
strange romance of the Vortices of Des Cartes struck 
at first by its novelty, and, in fact, seemed to explain 
several of the phenomena of nature. He gained a 
great number of disciples, and more admirers ; and 
such is the dog^matism of opinion, that even after a 
complete detection of the errors of the Cartesian sys- 
tem, and the publication of the Newtonian philoso^ 
phy, that of Des Cartes continued to have its advocates 
m France till the middle of the present century. 

The Copernican system of the planets, which is 
now universally received, had been proposed long be- 
fore the age of Des Cartes, and was adopted by him 
as the groundwork of his philosophy. Copernicus 
gave this system to the world in the year 1553. It 
was solemnly condemned by the Inquisition in the 
year 1615 ; at the very time when many new experi- 
ments and discoveries had concurred to establish its 
absolute certainty. 

In the year 1609, Galileo constructed telescopes. 
We have formerly observed, that in the Optis Majus 
of Roger Bacon, there are plain intimations that the 
effect of a combination of convex glasses in approach- 
ing and magnifying distant objects, was known to 
that mgenious man : but there is reason to believe 
that after his time the invention was lost ; nor wa& it 
recovered till about four hundred years afterward by 
Galileo. In the year 1610, Galileo, with a telescope 
which magnified the object thirt)r-six times, discovered 
the satellites of Jupiter, and their motion, the homed 
phases of the planet Venus, the extremities of the 
ring of Saturn, and the spots in the sun's disk which 
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showed its motion round its axis. For these discov- 
enes, which tended to confirm the Copemican heresy, 
Galileo was thrown into prison by the inquisition, 
and forced to purchase his liberty by retracting hit 
opinicms. 

Kepler, much about the same time, that is, toward 
the beginning of the seventeenth centuiy, added to 
these discoveries the knowledge of the laws which 
regulate the motions of the planets. Copernicus and 
Tycho Brah6 believed that they moved in a circulai 
orbit round the sun. Kepler demonstrated that they 
move in ellipses, of whicn the sun forms one of tht 
foci; that tneir motion is slower in their aphelion 
than in their perihelion ; that is, slower when at a 
distance from the sun than when nearer — in such' a 
proportion, that a ray or line drawn from the planet 
to tne sun, would in the course of the planet's revo- 
lution pass over equal spaces in equal times. He dis- 
covered likewise the analogy between the distances 
of the several planets from the sun, and their period* 
ical revolutions; and he found the great law that reg 
ulates the planets, that the squares of their period 
ical times was in the same proportion as the cubes ol 
their mean distances from the sun. 

The age of Kepler and Galileo was the era oi 
great discoveries in the arts and sciences. The in 
vention of the telescope gave rise to a thousand ex- 
periments by means of glasses ; and the science of 
optics received great improvements. The new discov- 
eries in astronomy led to improvements in navigation » 
and geometry, of course, made rapid advances toward 
perfection. The science of algebra, which Europe is 
said to have owed to the Arabians as well as the nu- 
meral ciphers, contributed greatly to abridge the la- 
bour of calculation ; as did still more the invention of 
Logarithms discovered in the year 1614, by Napier of 
Merchiston. The improvement of mechanics kept 
pace with the advancement of geometry; and the 
fscience of natural philosophy was successfiillv culti<^ 
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rated in all its branches. The Torricellian experi- 
ment, made about the year 1640, determined the 
height of the atmosphere. Experiments upon the 
osculations of pendulums which were found always to 
presenre an equal time, though the spaces described 
were unequal, suggested the idea of applying the pen- 
dulum to resfulate the motions of a clock : and the 
observation that adding to its weight adds nothing to 
the celerity of its motion, led to the conclusicm that 
the Telocity with which a body gravitates to the cen- 
tre is not in proportion to its weight Gralileo had 
discovered the laws which determine this velocity. 

The ardour of prosecuting discoveries extended it- 
self through the whole of the sciences. In the year 
1616, Dr. Harvey made the great discovery of the cir- 
culation of the Slood : at least he was the first who 
brought direct demonstration of the truth of that the- 
ory, which before his time had been only a matter of 
conjecture to some of the ablest anatomists. Hippo- 
crates speaks of the usual motion of the blood, but 
had no idea of a constant and regular circulation. 
Servetus, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
had remarked that the whole mass of blood passes 
through the lungs by the pulmonary artery and veins; 
but the discovery of the complete circulation of this 
fluid, passing from the heart by the arteries to every 
part ol* the body, and thence returning to the heart by 
the veins, is due to Harvev alone. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
spirit of sound philosophy was vigorously promoted in 
England by the institution of the Royal ^iety. Some 
time after the civil wars, a few learned men, particu- 
larly Mr. Boyle, Dr Wilkins, Mr. Evelyn, Drs. Wallis 
and Wren, held private meetings for the sake of 
philosq[)hical conversation. Cowley, the poet, had 
proposed in his works a very ingenious plan for a 
philosophical society, the idea of which he had prob* 
ably borrowed from Lord Bacon's House of Solomon, 
described in his fanciful work of the iVetr Atalantis. 
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This plan of Cowley's contributed to the institution of 
a regular society by those gentlemen we have men- 
tioned, which soon attracted the notice of Charles II., 
who granted to them his letters patent, and declared 
himself the founder and patron of the Royal Society of 
London. Experimental philosophy and natural his- 
tory were the objects which deservedly engrossed their 
principal attention. The former of these Mr. Boyle 
prosecuted with great ingenuity and with the most 
successful industry. , The world owed to him many 
valuable discoveries in chymistry, in mechanics, and in 
natural philosophy. He is distinguished by the inven- 
tion of, or at least a ^eat improvement in, the air- 
Eump, and the experiments made in vacuo, which 
ave thrown light upon almost every branch of the 
study of nature. To Mr. Evelyn, one of the first and 
most respectable members of the Royal Society, the 
world owes many ingenious works on agrictuture, 
gardening, architecture, and sculpture. His exceUent 
treatise, entitled Sylva^ on the cidture oi trees, was 
read as one of the first discourses delivered before this 
society, and ccmtributed to introduce a laudable and 
forward spirit in that most valuable of improvements 
through the whole of the island. In short, that emu- 
lation virhich characterizes all new institutions, gave 
rise to many ingenious treatises on a variety of 
branches of experimental philosophy and the study of 
nature. 

Foreign nations be^n now to imitate the English 
in the foundation of similar societies for the improve- 
ment of philosophy. The Academia del Cimento at 
Florence, was established by the cardinal Leopold de 
Medicis, about the year 1655. Eleven years after- 
ward, in the year 1666, Louis XTV., at the request of 
several of the French literati, founded the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Colbert invited Cassini from Italy, 
and Huygens from Holland, to reside in Paris, and 
bestowed on them very liberal pensions. Soon«fter, 
the Royal Observatory oi Paris was built at the king's 
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expense, and Picard and Cassini employed themselves 
in the construction of a meridian line. Picard was 
employed, in the year 1670, by the French Academy, 
to measure a degree of the meridian, which he found 
to be fifty seven thousand and sixty French toises* 
and thence he made the first computation which ap- 
proached to certainty of the size or the earth. Some 
of those great discoveries we have mentioned, and 
particularlv that of the laws of the planetary motions 
laid down oy Kepler, and the optical experiments of 
Galileo, paved the way for the immortal Newton. 

This ^eat man, whose genius far outshone all who 
have gone before him in the path of philosophy, and 
who has, perhaps, exhausted the most important dis- 
coveries of the laws of nature, so as not to leave to 
posterity the possibility of eclipsing his fame, had, it 
IS certam, made the greatest of his discoveries before 
he had attained the age of twenty-four. Before that 
early period of life he had discovered the theory of 
universal gravitauon. Dr. Pemberton, who has given 
an excellent view of his philosophy, informs us that 
Newton, as he sat one day alone m a garden, fell into 
a revery or speculation on the power of gravity. It 
occurred to him, that as this power is not found sensi- 
bly to diminish at the remotest distance to which we 
can ascend from the centre of the earth, for instance, 
at the top of the highest mountains, it was not un- 
reasonable to suppose that it might extend much 
farther than was usually thought Why not (said he 
to himself) as high as tne moon ? and if so, her mo- 
tion must be influenoed by it. Perhaps it is that 
which retams her in her orbit! However, thou£rh 
the power of gravity is not sensibly weakened in the 
little change of distance at which we can place our- 
selves from the centre of the earth, yet it is very pos- 
sible that so high as the moon this power may differ 
much in strength from what it is here. To make 
ail e^imate what mig^ht be the degree of the dimino* 
tioQ, he considered with himself that if the moon be 
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retained in her orbit by the force of gravity, no doabt 
the primary planets are carried round the sun by "he 
like power; and by comparing the periods of he 
several planets with their distances from the sun, he 
found that if any power like gravity held them in their 
courses, its strength must decrease in the duplicate 
proportion of the increase of distance. Supposing, 
therefore, the power of gravity, when extended to the 
moon, to decrease in the same proportion, he com- 
puted whether that force would be sufficient to keep 
the moon in her orbit, and he found it would be suffi- 
cient. Newtoir had now the satisfaction to perceive 
that this inquiry, which an accidental thought had 
given rise to, led to the discovery of a universal law 
of nature, which solved the most striking of her phe- 
nomena. It is thus that genius proceeds, step by 
step, from the simplest principles to the most sublime 
conclusions. 

Newton, amid many other discoveries, is immortal- 
ized by his theory of " Li^ht and Colours." He ana- 
lyzed the composition of light by means of the prism, 
and found that the smallest ray into which it can be 
separated is a compound substance, or fasciculus, con- 
sisting of several elementary rays distinct from each 
other, each tinged with a particular colour, and incapa- 
ble of beine further altered after this separation. He 
perceived that these coloured rays could not possibly 
oe separated from each other — if their nature were 
not such, that in passing through the same medium 
they were • refracted imder different angles. This, 
together with the principle of the different reflexibility 
of different rays, is the fundamental discovery of Sir 
Isaac Newton in optics, from whence he has deduced 
the most important conclusions. 

While natural philosophy was thus advancing by 
the efforts of the genius of Newton, his contemporary, 
Locke, exalted metaphysics into a rational science. 
The method which Bacon has proposed for the study 
«f nature, Mr. Locke has ipgeniously applied to th<* 
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Study of the mind. It was not Locke's view or inten- 
tioQ to form a plausible theory^ of the human under^ 
standing, as many metaphysicians had done before 
him. He wished to examine the mind as an anat- 
omist does the body, and faithfully to record his ob- 
servations. For this purpose he observes the visible 
signs of the first operations of the mind in an infant ; 
he follows its progress up to maturity of reason; he 
compares these signs and nis progress with the mani- 
festation of the reasoning faculty in animals; and 
finding that from practice or experience, according as 
man or the animal advances in life, thore is a gradual 
increase in the number of ideas, as well as an im- 
provement in combining and modifying them, he very 
naturally draws this inference, that there are no innate 
ideas in the mind, but that they are all communica- 
ted to it gradually, either from the impressions of 
external objects, or by reflecting on these impressions; 
a conclusion which has very unjustly drawn upon Mr. 
Locke the imputation of skepticism in religion, as if 
it took away any argument from the existence of a 
Grod to maintain, that the mind did not intuitively 
perceive that truth, or to maintain that no such idea 
existed in the mind of an infant of a year old, but 
was the result of an improvement of reason. The 
truth is, the piety of Locke was one of the most 
remarkable features of his character. 

LITERATURE. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century, (he pontifi- 
cate of Julius II. and Leo X. was an era no less 
remarkable for the cultivation of the fine arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, than for the his:hei 
species of poetical composition. Trissino, an Italian, 
was the first of the modems who composed an epic 
poem in the language of his country. Trissino chose 
for his subject the delivering of Italy from the Groths by 
Belisarius under the emperor Justinian. The subjec' 
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was well chosoi ; and the poem, though renr mode- 
rate in point of execution, had great success from the 
novelty of the attempt. The greatest fault of Trissino 
IS that he copies Homer too closely in his descriptions^ 
imitating eren that which is j^enerally esteemed a 
defect in the great father of epic poetry, his extreme 
minuteness in describing trivial particulars. 

The Portuguese Camoens followed next; a poet 
possessed of much greater powers than Trissino. He 
nad attended Vasco de Gama in the first voyage of 
the Portuguese to India by the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and this great enterprise he celebrated in his poem 
called the '*Lusiad," a great part of which he com- 
posed while upon the voyBge-— a work though irreg- 
ular, abounding in poetical fire, and displaying the 
finest imagination. It has undergone manyr transla- 
tions into, the other languages of Europe, and is known 
in England by the able one of Mr. Mickle. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century, Spain 
likewise produced an epic poem -of no inconsiderable 
merit, the ^* Araucana" of Bon Alonzo Ercilla. What 
is remarkable in this poem is, that the author himself 
is the hero of it. Ercilla, who was a young man of 
talents and of an enterprising spirit^ embarked foi the 

Srovince of Chili in South America. Upon the intel- 
gence of a revolt of some of the natives against his 
sovereign, Philip H. of Spain, he raised a few troops, 
and carried on a long war with the inhabitants of 
Araucana, whom at length he reduced to submission 
and this war is the subject of his poem. It is a very 
irregular composition, but displays many strokes of 
true genius. 

A work had sometime before this (about the middle 
of the sixteenth century) appeared in Italy, which en- 
grossed the attention of all the literary world. This 
was the *' Orlando Furioso" of Ariosto, an epic poem, 
which, with a total disregard of all the rules of this 
species of composition, without plan, without proba- 
bility, without morality or decency* has the most cap- 
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livatmg chariDfl to all who are possessed of the smal- 
lest degree of genuine taste. Orlando is the hero of 
the piece, and ne is mad. Eight books are consumed 
before the hero is introduced, and his first appearance 
is in bed desiring to sleep. His great purpose is to 
find his mistress Angelica ; but his search of her is 
interrupted by so many adventures of other knights 
and damsels, each of them pursuing some separate 
object, few of which have any necessary relation to 
the great action of the piece, that it becomes almost 
impossible to peruse this poem with any degree of 
connexion between the parts. We are amused with 
a number of delightful stories, told with wonderful 
power of fency and poetical genius ; but in order to 
pursue any tale to an end, the reader must hunt for it 
through a dozen of books, for it is often cut short in 
the most interesting part, and resumed at the distance 
of five or six cantos, as abruptly as it had been broken 
off. There is no good moral in the adventures of the 
mad Orlando, and the scenes which the poet describes 
are often most grossly indecent; yet, with adl its 
faults, iJie work of Anosto will mamtain its ground 
for ever, as furnishing a strange, irregular, but very 
high degree of pleasure.* 

* ArioBto was a man of learning, and wrote admirably in 
the Latin tongue. Cardinal Bembo wished to persuade him 
to compose in that language^ as being more universally intel- 
Ikible than the Italian. "I would rather," said Ariosto, "be 
the first of the Italian writers than the second of the Latin." 
A delicate compliment to the person to whom he spoke; but, 
at the same time^ a strone evidence of the high estimation in 
which he rated his own abilities. 

He had an elegant villa at Ferrara, but of small extent ; and 
on the front of his house was this apposite inscription : — 

" Parvau sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordiaa, parta mea sed tamen asre^ domus." 
** A house small, but suitable for me, in debt to no on% not 
Kiean, bought with my own money." 

To a friend who expressed his surprifle, that he who had do 
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Tasso is much more of a regulai ffenius than A« 
08to; and in his poem of the ol^^ZZi^^l 

the finest flights of Homer or of Virgil. He is pecu- 
harly excellent m the delineation of hfs characlers^b'jt 
the episodes which he mtroduces have too little con- 
nexion with the pnncipal action ; as that, for instance, 
of Olmda and Sophroma, in the be^imiing of the p^m 
which, though a most beautiful episode, conducefe 
nothmg to the mam design. It is now ffeneral^ 
tZf.^""' ^I^Trr"^^ ^^^^ have Lfh3 
^th V— i°jr^ °^ ^t^.^ 7^^^^ ^ contrasting him 
with Vurgil, they speak of the tinsel ornaments of his 
poem compared with the gold of the other Ta^o 
though not on the whole so correct a poet as Vireil' 
has his strokes of the sublime-his golden passaged 
which will stand the test of the severest criticism. In 
pomt of fancy and unagmaUon, no poet has gone be- 
yond him: wimess the description of his enchanted 
lorest ; nor have we anywhere more beautiful exam- 
pies of the true pathetic. 

From the date of the Gierusalemme Liberata of 
lasso Uie gemus of epic poetry seems to have lain 
asleep for above a centmy, tiU the days of MHton: 
with the excepuon only of the Fairy Queen of Spen- 
ser, vvhjch has many detached passages abounding in 
beauties, but, as an intricate and protracted allefforv 
Pn^icfV^i'^''^^^®^^^^^- Themeritslthe 
AA^«^« i^?i! ^5""* ^^^ ^ admirably iUustrated by 
Addison in the Spectator, and the woric itself, as Wefl 
as his cnucism, are so generaUy known, that it be- 
comes entu-ely unnecessary in this place to bestow 
much time m characterizing it. Compared with the 
great epic poems of antiquity, the IKad, the Odyssey, 
and the ^neid, the Paradise Lost has more examples 
of the true sublime than are to be found in all those 

scribed so many stately and magnificent palaces in his Orlan- 
do, had built for himwlfsopoor a fabric, he replied w^^ 
wit, It IB much eaner to ]oin words than stones." 
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eonorpositioiis put together. At the same time, if ex- 
amined by critical rales, it is not so perfect a work as 
any one of them ; and there are greater instances of a 
mediocrity, and even sinking in composition, than are 
to be found in aay of those ancient poems, unless in 
the sixth book, which is almost one continued speci- 
men of the sublime. It is but seldom that the poet 
sustains himself for a single page without degenera- 
ting into bombast, false wit, or obscurity. The neg- 
lect of the merit of Milton during his own life is suffi- 
ciently known. Hume, in his History of England, 
mentions an anecdote which strongly marks*the small 
regard that was had for this great poet, even by that 
party to whose service he had devoted his talents. 
Whitelocke, in his Memorials, talks of one MUton^ a 
blind man, who was employed in translating a treaty' 
with Sweden into Latin ! 

Lyric poetry during the sixteenth century was cul- 
tivated in many of the European ^ngdoms, but with 
no high success. The smaUer poems, or Rhymes of 
Ariosto and of Tasso, have little tmcture of that genius 
which shines in their greater compositions. They 
have servildy trod in the steps of Petrarch, and seem 
to have thought that lyric poetry admitted of nomher 
species of composition than a sonnet or a canzonette 
in praise of a mistress. The cHily one amon^ the Ital- 
ians who truly merits the denomination of a l3rric poet 
seems to be Chiabrera, in whose odes there is a won- 
derM brilliancy of imagination, and even a great por* 
tion of graitdeur and the true sublime. It was an 
illustrious mark of honour which the town c^ Savona, 
his native city, paid to the merit of this great poet 
in declaring him perpetually exempted from all 
public taxes. Such were the rewards with which 
the Greeks and Romana wo'e wont to distinguish lit- 
erary- genius. 

The genius of the French, in the sixteenth centuryi 
teems not more adapted to lyric poetry than that of 
the Italians. The French poets, Ronsard and Bellary, 
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imitated the Italian sonnets of Petrarch, with all his 
false wit, but without his passion. Marot, however, 
- in a few of his little tales, displays that rufiveti and 
easy humour in which he was anerwarJ so success- 
fully riralled by La Fontaine ; but the French lan- 
guage was yei extremely harsh and unharmonious. 
It was not till the end of the sixteenth, and beginning 
of the seventeenth century, that the French versifica- 
ticwi received a considerable degree of polish from the 
compositions of Racan and Malherbe. Some of the 
odes of Malherbe have all the ease of Horace, as well 
as his incidental strokes of the sublime. Toward the 
end of the seventeenth century this species of poetry 
was cultivated in France, with high success, oy La. 
Farre, by Chapelle, and Bachaumont, by Chaulieu and 
Gresset, in whose compositions, besides infinite ease 
and si)irit, we find a certain epigrammatic turn of wit, 
of which the compositions oi the preceding age afford 
no example. 

The English language was even later than the 
French in attaining that smoothness and harmony 
which is essential to lyric poetry. In the compositions 
of the sixteenth century, of Spenser, of the Earl of 
Surrev, of Sir John Harrington, and Sir Philip Sidney, 
we otten find poetical imagery and great force of ex- 
pression; but an entire ignorance of harmony and the 
power of numbers. The lyric pieces of Shakspeare 
himself bear but few traces of his great genius ; nor 
from that time is there any sensible improvement in 
the English poetry for nearly half a century, till the 
time of Cowley and of Waller. The merit of Cowley 
has been variously estimated ; but I believe, in gen- 
eral, rather undervalued. In his poems there is a 
redundancy of wit, and in his Pindaric odes particu- 
larly too -great irregularity and often obscurity; yet 
many of his poetical pieces, where the subject itself 
restrained these faults, display the highest beauties. 
The elegy on the death of Mr. Harvey is extremely 
natural and pathetic. It is not a little extraordinary 
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that neither Dr. Hurd, who has given to the public a 
very judicious selection of the works of Cowley, nor 
Dr. Johnson in his life of this poet, shouJd have men- 
tioned one little piece, which it would perhaps be 
dijfficult to parallel for poetic beauties m any lan- 
guage: — this i^ a lyric ode, introduced in the third 
book of the Davideis, as sung by David under the 
window, of his mistress, beginning, " Awake, awake, 
my lyre." I am much mistaken if this is not one of 
the best specimens of lyric poetry that ever was writ- 
ten. The fame of Cowley does not rest alone upon 
his poetical writings. His prose essays are uncom- 
monly excellent, and exhibit a natural and pleasing 
picture of himself, a very amiable and accomplished 
character. 

The verse of Waller is more polished and harmoni- 
ous than that of any of the preceding or contemporary 
poets; but his compositions have a great deal of that 
(|uaintness and trifling witticism which was in fashion 
in his age, and he possesses no genius either for the 
sublime or the pathetic. 

In the end or the seventeenth century, lyric poetry 
in England was carried to its highest perfection by 
Dryden. The ode on St. Cecilia's Day has never since 
been equalled ; and it may even be pronoimced equal 
to the best lyric compositions of antiquity. The ge- 
mus of Dryden, as a poet, was universal. As a satirist, 
he has the keenness without the indelicacy of Horace 
or Juvenal. In this species of composition, his Mack- 
flecknoe and Absalom and Achitophel have never been 
surpassed. He excels Boileau in this respect, that 
the satire of the French poet is too general, and there- 
fore falls short of its i^eat purpose, which is to amend. 
The author who makes mankind in general the sub- 
ject of his censure or of his ridicule will do no good 
as a reformer. Dryden, as a fabulist, displays a very 
happy tum for the poetical narrative, and though the 
Bubiects of his fables are not his own, they are in gen- 
eral well chosen. The me* 't of his dramatic pieces^ 
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though considerahle, is not very high. He certainly 
possessed that invention which is the first quality of a 
dramatic poet; hut he is very deficient in the expres- 
sion of passion, and in his finest scenes we are inclined 
more to admire the art of the poet than to participate 
in the feelings of his characters. 

In a former chapter upon the revival of European 
literature, we noticed the very rude state of dramatic 
poetry in Europe, even so late as the end of the fif- 
teenth century. It was not till the end of the six- 
teenth, that this species of composition began to fur- 
nish anything like a rational entertainment. It was 
then that Lope de Vega in Spain, and Shakspeare in 
England, produced those incomparable pieces which, 
at this day, are the delight of their countrymen. The 
Sjianiard possessed an inventive genius, equally fertile 
with that of the English poet; he had more learning, 
and went beyond him even in the rapidity of his com- 
positions. ^ His dramatic pieces amount to above three 
hundred, and he was often known to finish a play with- 
in four-and-twenty hours. It is not surprisixi^ that we 
should find numberless defects, great absurdities, and 
continual irregularity in the conduct of those hasty 
productions; but in most of them we discern the 
marks of a great and comprehensive genius, an inex- 
hausted fund of imagination, and infinite knowledge 
of human nature. . 

The merits of Shakspeare have bee^ often analyzed, 
and are familiar to every person of taste. He cannot 
be measured by the rules of criticism — he understood 
them not, and has totaUjr disregarded them ; but this 
very circumstance has given room for those beauties 
of unconfined nature and astonishing ebullitions of 
genius which delight and surpnse in his productions, 
and which the rules of the drama would nave, much 
confined and repressed. I know not whether there 
is not something, even in the very absurdities of 
Shakspeare, which tends, by contrast, to exalt the 
lustre of his beauties and elevate his strokes of the 
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suUime. It is certain that dramatic poetrv m Eng- 
land has not improyed as it became more renned, and 
as our poets, in imitation of the French, became sera- 

Sous obsenrers of the unities. The old Rngligh 
ma, with all its irregularities, is incomparably sa- 
perior to the modern, both in tl^e nice delineation of 
character and in the natural expression of the passions. 
In the plays of Shakspeare, of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and or Massinger, every person is a highly finished 
picture. We not only sec the importance of each 
character to conduce to the plot, but, taking any char- 
acter by itself, we hare pleasure in contemplating it. 
Like a good paintinc^, we admire not only the compo- 
sition and the whole of the group, but if we connne 
our attention to a smgle figure, we find it beautifully 
drawn and highly finished. Most of the modem plays 
fall infinitely short in this respect. The persons ta- 
ken singly are nothing — ^they have no strong features 
to distinguish them. A modem dramatic writer will 
paint a virtuous man or a vicious man; but he gives 
nim nothing but the general marks of the character: 
vou admire or y<m detest his actions, and you hear 
him speaking either good moral sentiments ot pur- 
poses of villany ; but examine this hero or this villain, 
ne wants partictdar features ; he cannot be described ; 
he resemoles those masks, or vizards, which were 
worn by the Greek and Roman comedmns, of which 
one was painted to express eac^ of the passions, and 
the same mask was constantly worn as often as the 
same passion was to be represented. 

In the modem plays, too; a ccorrecmess of language, 
a harmony of numb^, and a brilliancy of metaphor, 
have come in place of that natural warmth, that un- 
forced and passionate expression, which eminently 
distinguished the old dramatic compositions. The 
tragi-comedy (I do not mean where there are two 
distinct plots, which is a very unnatural species of 
composiuon, but where there is a mixture in the same 
plot of -serious and ludicrous personages) seems now 
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to be laid aside by our dramatic writers, deferred, as 
it would appear, by the ceasure of Addiscxi ; yet, with 
great deference to so judicious a critic, I cannot h^p 
thinking that his opinion would deprive us 6f a very 
latioiiai souive of pleasure. We may a]^eal to the 
example of some of the finest ^lays m oui language 
whether the mtroducing a comic scene has a tod «P> 
feet, even when succeeding or succeeded by another 
of the deepest distress. Where the comic characters 
have their business in the tmgic plot, and the whole 
tends to one interesting event, as there is nothing but 
what is consonant to nature in such mixture of char- 
acters, so there is nothinf' which shocks our feelings. 
It is not umkatoxal that diowmsh servants should jest 
while their master is in affliction ; and a short scene 
of this kind, exhibited a>s it were in paseang on to the 
serious parts, instead of violating our teeiiags, has the 
effect perhaps of heightening our pathetic emotions, 
by the sudden, strong, and unexpected ccmtrast of 
happiness «Eid misery. The old dramatic writers 
perhaps went to an extreme, and sacrificed too much 
to the taste of a populace delighted with ribaldry and 
buffoonery ; but thetf certainly err as much on the 
other side who have banished all association of the 
comic and the tragic in the same composition. 

To those who are admirers of a strict conformity to 
dramatic rales, we would recommend the composi- 
tions of the French stage toward the middle of the 
last centur3r. If dramatic poetry is to be considered 
as an exhibition of the characters of mankind, which 
some very good critics have defined it to be, the 
French drama, in this respect, at least their tragedv, 
must be allowed to be much inferior to the English. 
If considered as an artificial composition, recommend- 
mg virtue by example, and exposing vice, we ao- 
iuowledge the drama of the French to have oetter 
auained those important ends. In the dramatic com- 
positions of either nation, we find there is room for 
tbe introduction both of sublime and of pathetic senti' 
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ments ; but in the FreDch drama we admire the art 
of the poet, who describes a feeling, while in the 
English we sympathize with the character who ex- 
esses it. 

Till the middle of the seventeenth century, dramatic 
poetry among the French was extremely low. Pierre 
Comeille is allowed to have brought it at once to the 
highest pitch of excellence which it has ever attained. 
We cannot say that Comeille has not availed himself 
of the compositions in other languages ; for besides 
that the correct regularity of his pieces demonstrates 
a thorough acquaintance with the rules of the drama, 
he has borrowed some of his plots both from the 
Greek tragedians and some of the dramatic writers of 
Spain. Yet a proof that the genius of Comeille was 
more original than the effects of study, is, that his 
earliest i)ieces, written in his ]^outh, are better than 
those which were the fruit of his maturer years and 
more cultivated judgment. Of thirty-three pieces, 
there are no more than six or seven which still keep 
possession of the French stage, and will probably 
maintain their ground for ever. The tragedy of the 
Cid, Rodogune, Cinna, Polyeucte, Les Horaces, have 
never yet been surpassed by any dramatic writers 
among the French. The Menteur of ComeiUe shows 
that his genius could adapt itself equally to comedy 
and to tragedy. This great poet enjoyed already a 
very hi^h reputation, when Racine appeared, to dis- 
pute with him the palm of dramatic composition. 
Comeille, with more of the sublime of poetry, had 
less acquaintance with the tender passions. It is 
here that the forte of Racine lay. The pathetic of 
firitannicus is superior to anything that Comeille 
nas attempted in the same style. Athalie is full of 
grandeur and dignity of sentim^t, and the comedy of 
the Flaideurs shows that the genius of Racine was as 
universal as that of his great competitor. 

But the palm of French comedy was reserved for 
Molidre. Ii may perhaps be said of the comedies of 
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Moli^re, that they are the only examples of that spe- 
cies of composition which have actually produced a 
sensible effect in refornoing the manners of the age. 
The French physicians in his time were precisely 
what he represents them — illiterate, mysterious, and 
ignorant quacks. The women of fashion were over- 
run with a pedantic affectation of learning ; and the 
French nobility affected that arrogant and supercilious 
demeanour wnich demands respect from the consid- 
eration of birth or fortune, without the possession of 
a single laudable or valuable quality. Tne keen but 
delicate satire of Molidre produced a very sensible 
reformation; and the latter part of the reign of Louis 
XrV. was as entirely free from the quackery of physic, 
the pedantry of the ladies, and the absurd pride of the 
nobility, as the commencement of it was marked by 
those characteristics. 

The last eminent dramatic writer among the French 
who distinguished the seventeenth century was Cre- 
billon, who is the only one of the French poets of the 
stage, if we except Voltaire, who has drawn his 
images of the sublime from the source of terror. In 
tragedy he had before him the models of Comeille 
and Racine, but his genius was orimnal, and he dis- 
dained to imitate. His pieces are, therefore, deficient 
in that correctness, or that polish in the structure of 
the verses, which is the fruit of study and of imita- 
tion ; but he must be a tasteless critic, who, in read- 
ing the tragedy of Radamiste et Zenobie, or of Atree 
et Thyeste, feels his passions so disengaged as to at- 
tend to the irregularity of a verse or the harshness of 
a cadence. Let us observe, too, to the nonour of 
Crebillon, that in all his pieces virtue and morality 
are powerfully inculcated — a characteristic to dlstin- 
squish him jfrom a worthless son, the younger Crebil- 
m, who, in a variety of licentious novels, has prosti- 
tuted excellent talents in the service of vice. 

With the mention of tr e principal historians who 
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adorned the sixteenth and serenteenth centuries, 1 
close this hasty sketch of European literature. 

In France we find, as historians of that period, De 
Thou and Davila. The History of the president De 
Thou, comprehcmding the annals of Jiis own time, 
from 1545 to 1607, is written with great judgment and 
impartiality. He wrote in Latin, and his style, with 
considerahle purity, has an uncommon degree of force 
and elevation. ])avila, an Italian, has no other title 
to be classed among the French historians than hav- 
ing long resided in France, and written of the affairs 
of that kingdom. His history of the civil wars of 
France, from the death of Henry 11. to the peace of 
Vervins, in 1598, and the establishment of Henry IV. 
upon the throne, is written in excellent Italian, and, if 
considered as the composition of a partisan, is marked 
by no common degree of candor and impartiality. 

In Italy, Machiavel, in the beginning of the six- 
teenth centurv, composed his History of Florence, a 
work classical in point of style, though not always to 
be depended on in point of fact Bentivoglio, in his 
History of the Civil Wars of Flanders, has united 
§rreat political knowledge with perspicuity of narra- 
tion and force of language. He is often wonderfully 
eloquent. As a model m the perfect historian style, 
we cannot recommend a finer example than Benti- 
voglio's introduction to the work we have mentioned. 

Among the English historians, Sir Walter Raleigh 
possesses a parity of lansua^e remarkable for the 
times in which he lived: mt the age of James I. was 
distin^ished by a false and vicious taste in writing. 
But ms chief excellence is his iudicious selection of 
facts. His History of the World, though a work of 
great judgmait and perspicuity, is yet in point of style 
rather beneath that dignity of expression which is re- 
quired in historical composition. 

Clarendon has great natural powers; no author 
possessed more acuteness in discerning characters, or 
a happier talent in delineatiog them. He is an au- 
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ihor who is looked upon as a party writer, i^s every 
writer must be who gires the histoiy of a period dish 
tiD^ished by the violence of party, and who relates 
transactions in which he himself was actively con- 
cerned. But Clarendon was a man of virtue and 
probity: he never wilfully misleads; and if we can- 
not implicitly assent to his political creed, we respecc 
his talents and revere his integrity. 

At this period of the history of the world, the de- 
partment of Universal History may be said to termi- 
nate. It would certainly be desirable that any work 
on so comprehensive a subject should include the 
widest range in point of time, and even embrace the 
events of the present age ; bat many circumstances 
conspire to render this difficult in a work on general 
history, and almost impossible in the form and for the 
purpose for which this work was composed, viz., as a 
course of lectures delivered from an academical chair 
in the University of Edinburgh. The quantity of im- 
portant matter which accumulates as we reach th« 
more recent periods — the interest which attaches it- 
self to innumerable events, less from their actual im- 
portance, than from their connexion with the feelings 
and passions of the present day-— conspire to render 
the materials of recent history of a magnitude so dis- 
proportioned to those which form the narrative of 
more distant periods, that no discrimination could 
suffice to condense them within the requisite compass. 
Ic is the lapse of time alone that settles the relative 
importance of such materials ; that throws into the 
shade, or blots out from the canvass, those details 
which, however interesting they may seem to the 
actors, are of no real value to posterity ; and leaves 
the great picture of human affairs charged with such 
features only as deserve a lasting memorial, and pre- 
serve their importance long after their immediate in- 
terest has ceased to enhance it. 

It is not, therefore, in a work on General History 
that the student must expect to obtain a knowledge 



